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Fist Part. 


.. Russta, ever ready to sow the seeds of discord among: her southern 
neighbours, in the hope of reaping the harvest of intervention, and 
Austria, still smarting under the feelings of resentment which were'raised 
by the hospitality afforded last year to the Hungarian refugees, have been 
more than ana % active of late in their systematic attempts to impede 
the tranquil administration of the Turkish provinces. The results of that 
activity are curious, not only as subjects worthy.of the consideration of 
diplomatists and statesmen, and as supplying matter for serious reflection 
to all who value political morality, but also as offering certain combina- 
tions which are probably new to many who still,entertain the old opinions 
with regard to the three great.empires alluded to. 

In Bulgaria, a spirit of dissatisfaction was artfully fomented, by rousing 
the peasantry to a sense of wrongs suffered by them at the hands of those 
who speculate in the farming of the Jand-revenues. They were prompted 
to.complain to the Pacha, through their priests; and the latter, most of 
whom are employed as secret agents of Russia, pretended to have fulfilled 
their mission, but, in reality, concealed the existence of any such feeling. 
The villagers of Upper Bulgaria, perceiving the non-effect of the steps 
which they had taken, and, further encouraged to act more openly, 
collected in great numbers, and moved towards Widin, for the purpose 
of laying their grievances before the Pacha. The Russian emissaries were 

e alert, however, and they quickly spread the alarm among the 
peasants that they would be cut to pieces by the Turks if they placed 
themselves within their power, while they roused the indignation of the 
Turkish populace against the rebellious movement of the Bulgarians. 
The latter, therefore, remained at a distance of several miles from their 
villages, afraid to proceed, and unwilling to return without having 
accomplished their object. They were not armed, and, in their appre- 
hensions for their own safety, after committing themselves by suddenly 
leaving their districts and gathering around the town, they commenced 
stopping the Turks whom met on the roads, and taking their guns, 
swords, ard pistols from them. When these were given up. without 
resistance; no.acts of violence were committed, and most of: those:;who 
‘were:ithus «disarmed took refuge in Servia, supposing that a general 
insurrection of the Christians had broken out ; Dt in several instances 

ly struggles ensued; and.a few lives were lost. The Pacha of Widin, 


‘@nxious:to put an end to’ this state of matters, despatched officers to the 
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different quarters where the peasants had assembled, with instructions to 
inquire into the motives of their conduct, and to endeavour to persuade 
them to return to their villages. One of these delegates, by name 
Marouf Aga, raised a number of irregulur troops in the country, which 
he was authorised to do for his own security, and went with them to 
meet the Bulgarians who were in the neighbourhood of Lom Palanka. 
He called upon them to give some explanation of their proceedings; but 
before any understanding could be come to, Sherif Effendi, one of his 
followers, commonly called the Arab, from his dark complexion, drew his 
sword, and attacked the nts, inciting the Turks at the same time to 
imitate his example. Marouf Aga remonstrated against this violence, 
and declared that he had no instructions which could justify it; but the 
resentment of his band of impetuous partisans was stirred up against the 
Christians, who had been insidiously represented to them as ae 
revolted against their common sovereign, and their vindictive spirit could - 
not be restrained. Some were killed, and the remainder took to flight. 
This ha on the llth of June et: and — ols 
— intelligence that a battle had been fought by the Turki 
army and the Bulgarian ins ts, in which a hundred and fifty of the 
latter had been left dead on the field; the fortified town of Widin was 
asserted to be blockaded; innumerable executions of the rebels by the 
Turks were mentioned ; and a serious revolution was said to have broken 
out in Bulgaria. The Russian officers recrossed the Danube to report 
, and the Austrian vice-consul at Widin forwarded despatches on 
the subject. No other power having an accredited agent there from 
whom more accurate information might have been received, it was hardly 
possible that the truth should immediately become known ; and Russia, 
true to her habitual policy of making as much as she could of such 
incidents in Turkey, and Austria, triumphing in the alleged embarrass- 
ment of her ancient ally, against whom she now bears the most marked 
ill-will, rejoiced in the brilliant success of their manceuvres. But the 
facts have at last been ascertained to have occurred as they are stated 
> watt instead of a hundred and fifty, not more than twenty-five 


— were killed on that occasion. 
The evil did not stop here, however; nor had the secret machinations, 
producing it, ceased their baneful influence. Marouf Aga’s band pursued 
the fugitives Two hundred of them were said to have been butchered 
on the hills. But the real number of Bulgarians put to death in their 

ight did not exceed thirty. 

i troops reached the town of Belgradgik on the 25th of 
June. There they found the inhabitants of the surrounding villages 
ing the heights in the neighbourhood, and the Turks shut up in 
with the prospect of their supply of water failing. Such was 
ir real position, romeo it was represented as being very different, 
it was reported that the Turks had been defeated, and the fortress 
yh t; whereas there had not been a single shot fired, or a 
wn at Belgradgik, before Marouf Aga’s arrival there. That 
if hitherto less to blame than Sherif di, was now only so 
regan dewee se ee pom yr cannot fall on 
as crue thirsty in the town of ik as 
been in the district of Lom Palanka. They eter the 
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place, and were received amicably by its Bulgarian inhabitants, none of 
whom had taken any part or interest.in the movement of the villagers ; 
they met the advances of the townspeople by firing upon them, and 
cutting them down in the open streets. Forty-five persons were 
to have been thus massacred, among whom there were three women and 
four children; while the shops and houses were ransacked to the amount 
of 600,000 piastres. Marouf Aga then proceeded to the fort, where he 
stationed a part of his gang; and the remainder went to disperse the 
i no less than nine hundred and fifty of whom were asserted to 
have been put to death during the collision. In these statements, how- 
ever, the hostile disposition of Austria towards Turkey was more than 
ever visible; for her agent at Widin, whose animosity induced him to 
give a willing credence to the most gross exaggeration, dictated his 
inions, and deprived him even of the semblance of impartiality, was 
the. n who most assiduously spread the reports circulating with 
to the late events at Belgradgik. The reports were untrue, as 
only twelve Bulgarians were killed in that town, and among them were 
neither women nor children, although several were wounded. The amount 
of plunder also was probably overrated, but, being still uncertain, nothing 
positive can be specified with regard to that allegation; and, the most 
minute investigations having been made at the villages of Ghirza, Raco- 
vizza, Bercovza, and Calla, to which the peasants, who were put to death, 
belonged, it has been proved beyond the possibility of a doubt that the 
number of lives lost there was not more than seventy. 

The total sacrifice of life in Upper Bulgaria may, therefore, be computed 
thus in round numbers: twenty-five Bulgarians were killed near Lom 
Palanka, thirty on the hills, aloe in the town of Belgradgik, seventy on 
the surrounding heights, seven at the fort—as will soon be explained, and 
twenty-four Turks, during the whole affair; making a total within 200. 
This result of the inquiries, which have been made, is certainly not above the 
mark, and probably not much under it ; and it is as near an approximation 
to the truth as it is possible to reach in a country like Bulgaria, where more 
regular proceedings to ascertain such facts are almost impracticable. 
As the political importance of similar occurrences, and the interest 
attached to them, must greatly depend on the extent of the harm done, 
it will easily be understood with what studied care the list of casualties was 
swollen from its just proportions to the preposterous amount of 1350, 
and with what dramatic skill the accessory horrors, too awful and dis- 
gusting to relate, were added to the sum of atrocity. 

The most striking incident that took place during the fortnight which 
this reputed insurrection lasted, was the death of seven Bulgarians at the 
fort of Belgradgik, and, singularly enough, it seems to have escaped the 
notice of those who were so industrious in their scrutiny of the darkest 
scenes of the tragedy. When the Turks of that town perceived that the 
villagers were approaching in great numbers, they sent for the principal 
shopkeepers of the place, and enticed them into the fort, where they were 
detained as hostages. Their children were permitted to carry food to 
them daily for some time, and they saw them in confinement, with chains 
on their and feet; but after Marouf Aga and Sherif Effendi 
had entered the town with their irregular troops, and had killed twelve of 
the inhabitants, they were refused admittance into the fort; and nothing 
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further was heard of the seven prisoners by their families-yntil it was 
discovered, six:weeks later, that on the 25th of June they had been led 
a height in the vicinity and stabbed to death by the Turks. Their 
bodies were thrown among the bushes, where they were devoured by 
dogs, after the heads had been cut off and carried away. The son of one 
of them was also killed in cold blood. He ah ak on the same day, 
to be standing at the door of his father’s house in the town, when one of 
the followers of Marouf Aga was passing along the street ; the Turk 
remarked him, and said. that he wished to be his guest; the abr 
told him he was welcome, and held his horse while he dismounted. As 
they were entering the house together, the Turk drew a pistol from his 
gine, shot the young man through the head, and then took possession 
of all the money and articles of value belonging to the family. Forty 
children were left totally destitute by the death of these seven Bulgarians, 
one of whom had no less than nine, the eldest of them being only thir- 
teen years of age; and, although they had been the most wealthy trades- 
men of the town, their widows became utterly penniless, for everything 
they possessed was carried off during the stay of the irregular troops at 
Beleradgik, even to the most necessary household utensils, When their 
case came to the knowledge of the Pacha, however, he immediatly gave 
orders that a regular supply of food should be given to them, until he 
should have it in his power to restore all that had been appropriated by 
Marouf Aga’s band to the rightful owners; and he also took steps to 
bring that officer, as well as Sherif Effendi and others, to trial for their 
conduct. 

The irregular troops are Mahometans of the. province of Bulgaria, 
while the Pacha and his immediate subordinates are Turks from Con- 
stantinople, and there is a wide distinction to be made between these two 
classes, although they seem to have been most grossly confounded in all 
the accounts of the recent events which have hitherto reached other 
quarters. The former proved themselves to be violent and uncom- 
romising, but the latter acted throughout in a spirit of judicious conci- 

tion; the conduct of Marouf Aga’s followers was characteristic of an 
irritated populace, whose fierce intolerance has not yet been sufficiently 
tempered by the laudable endeavours of their rulers to bring them within 
the pale of civilisation, while the measures adopted by Zié Pacha, and 
Ferik Ris& Pacha, the commander of the forces, were in every respect 
such as would have been resorted to under similar circumstances b 
gireetoss and generals belonging to the most enlightened nations; an 
any censure can be awarded them, it must only be for a want of 
severity at the commencement of the disturbances, for they were certainly 
deficient in Vg wae and energy of action, rather than in principles of 
humanity and benevolence, as ios been stated by prejudiced observers. 
But even this reproach was soon removed, for the counsels of the able and 
resolute commissioner of the Ottoman Porte in Wallachia and Moldavia, 
Ahmed Vefyk Effendi, soon induced them to act in a manuer more con- 
sistent with the interests and dignity of the empire, and with the exigen- 
cies of the circumstances. . Instead of attributing this insurrectionary 
movement to the oppressive administration and unfeeling conduct of the 
Turkish government, as some have done, it would, therefore, be more 
near the truth, if the whole blame were laid at the door of those foreign 
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wers which suggested and encouraged it, threw obstacles in the way of 
4 prompt and satisfactory conclusion, and then exaggerated its renulie to 
oka toes serve their own subtle purposes. They attempted to conceal 
its real origin by misrepresenting it to be a general disaffection of the Bul- 
garians towards the Ottoman government, and they propagated the false 
notion that the Turkish yoke was about to be thrown off by Bulgaria, and 
that a native Hospodar would be appointed, as in the Danubian princi- 
ities,* exciting thus the national pride and religious fanaticism of the 
ussulman population, and cheering them on in secret to give no quarter 

to the Christians. The immediate responsibility for the bloodshed which 
has taken place rests, however, with Marouf Aga, Sherif Effendi, and 
their followers; and Ziaé Pacha, as well as the system of government fol- 
lowed by the Porte, is unjustly accused by those who have spread the 
reports current on the subject, for it can hardly be credited that his 
orders to them were dictated by a totally different spirit from that in 
which he imparted his instructions to many others who were acting in the 
same affair. All the officers employed by him, with the exception of 
these two, behaved with great moderation and good feeling; the local 
authorities of Lom Palanka and Belgradgik were immediately replaced 
by others who enjoyed his confidence, and their conduct has proved that 
they deserved it. The excitement of the Turkish population at Widin 
was kept in check by the most praiseworthy measures, executed under his 
own personal direction; and delegates were sent by him to the villages 
to jal the irritation of the Bulgarians and dispel their fears. In all these 
cases the results were perfectly satisfactory ; it cannot, therefore, be fair 
to hold him responsible for the misdeeds of two among his many agents, 
who were acting independently and at a distance from him ; ok still less 
so, to impute to a system of administration the evils which the personal 
defects of individuals, worked upon by artful intrigue, have produced. It 
was, doubtless, unfortunate that the Pacha should have been obliged to 
employ the irregular troops at all, but he had only 800 men of the regular 
army then at his disposal, and it would have been exceedingly imprudent, 
under such circumstances, to weaken the garrison of Widin; indeed, it 
was well that he did not detach any of them, because it was owing to their 
active exertions, under his instructions, in guarding the streets and places 
of public resort, that a general massacre of the Bulgarians by the Turkish 
pulace did not take place there, so violent was the irritation which had 

n raised among the latter by the designing insinuations of foreign 

nts. 

eThe reinforcements opportunely sent from Wallachia by the Ottoman 
commissioner, and their skilful distribution in disturbed districts, toge- 
ther with the efficient services of those entrusted with the difficult 
task of bringing the deluded peasants to a just sense of the state of 
matters, and especially the admirable conduct of Yasuf Bey, a distinguished 
colonel in the regular army, to whom Ahmed Vefyk Effendi had confided 
the delicate mission of inducing some of the insurgents to accompany him 
to the town of Widin for the purpose of proving the falsehood of the 








* In this designing assimilation of the State of Bulgaria to that of Wallachia, a 
strong fact was lost sight of, which is, that the population of the latter is exclu- 
sively Christian, with the sole exception of the Jews; while no less than a million 
and a half of the inhabitants of the former are Mahometans. 
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statements made to them, that they would be put to death by the Turkish 
soon effected the complete pacification of the ince. 


Patrols of the country, and regiments of infantry 

cover ; m 4 
are aaased ta vitedlle ye positions; the villagers them as their pro- 
tectors, and entertain the most friendly feeling towards them, but it could 
not well be otherwise considering how the Turkish army is now organised, 
disciplined, and commanded; and it is much to be regretted that a regular 
corps of gendarmerie should not also have been formed, as these deplor- 
able events could not in that case have occurred. 

The alleged revolution is thus concluded, and the attitude of the Turkish 
government is really worthy of remark, not only as offering a striking 
contrast to the conduct of those powers which have endeavoured to em- 
broil its affairs, but also as furnishing a profitable lesson of forbearance 
and tact to other cabinets of Europe which have been similarly situated, 
and have acted differently. Here, there are neither executions nor even 
arrests, and the only persons prosecuted are those who were employed by 
the government; provisions are supplied to the families of the victims 
among the enemies of the Sultan, and steps are being taken for 
the purpose of restoring their plundered property. The insurgents are in- 
formed that, if they have any grievances or complaints to lay before the 
government, they will be listened to with attention and promptly taken 
into consideration; and, a deputation of five being selected from among 
them, every facility is afforded by the Pacha for their immediately pro- 
ceeding to Constantinople with the view of explaining their position and 
conduct. 

Such is the modern system of Turkey, and such the ancient policy of 
Russia; let justice be done between them, a meed of praise awarded 
where it is due, and condemnation passed on those whom the facts convict. 
The moderation of the Turkish government under these harassing cir- 
cumstances, the absence of all revengeful feelings after them, and the 
perfect impartiality displayed in the manner of treating the two classes of 
subjects in collision, make it a matter of merited congratulation that its 
issue should be so favourable; while the Austro-Russian intrigue, which 
has not even obtained the sanction of success, as many bad actions do, 
which has failed because it was an anachronism, and because Turkey can- 
not now be shorn of her provinces by such manceuvres as she once was, 
has procured nothing else Aout the ridicule of enlightened politicians by its 
failure, and the abhorrence of all upright minds by its detection. 

On the left bank of the Danube the same game, obsolete with every 
other power, is still played by Russia. It is complicated there, however, 
by the presence of her army of occupation. Imaginary plots and fabulous 

iracies are Miewvened and suppressed by the quick-sightedness of 
her diplomatic agents and the energy of her general commanding; and 
fearful revolutions are constantly on the point of breaking out, and always 
put down in time by the activity of her patrols Vasilling through the 
towns of Bucharest and Crajova, and the watchfulness of her sentries 
doubled on every post, no one knows why. ‘This is one way of proving 
the necessity of an Army of Occupation; it may not be the best way, but 
the Russians have not been able to hit off any other, so they must make 
the most of it. It is decidedly faulty, however, in one respect, which is, 
that the Wallachians cannot be brought to believe that they are themselves 
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desirous of revolutionising the country, and will not be convinced that 
such is their own intention, with whatever of insistance they may 
be assured of the fact by the Russian corps of intrigue, attached to that 
of occupation. Austria plays a subordinate part in the principalities, as 
she has no army in the country to give her importance, and her conduct 
is more spiteful than self-interested, for she wishes to injure Turkey, but 
cannot expect to derive any personal advantages from the desired mis- 
fortunes of the common enemy. Her duties in the league with Russia 
are merely to assist the cause by spreading reports, generally stated to 
have Vienna by hypothetical telegraphs, and to have been for- 
_warded thence by a hal special couriers, by transmitting in return 
garbled and PM tt of facts and faithful details of fictions, by 
opening and reading all letters which come and go by the Austrian mail, 
and by performing all the other unseemly little functions of the intriguer’s 
e. 


The state of Wallachia is at present a curious subject of study to 
an observer. A native prince governs between two supporters, the 
Ottoman and Muscovite commissioners, each of whom is backed by his 
army of occupation. The former of the two represents the prince’s 
sovereign and protector, that sovereignty and protection being based on 
a special treaty, by which the payment of an annual tribute is also stipu- 
lated, and having been aitial wetiened since the year 1460, when 
it was signed; and the latter of the two is the accredited agent of a 
foreign power which has guaranteed to the principality the enjoyment of 
its established rights, and which, by the law of nations, can acquire no 
privileges by that act, because it was not a contracting party, but merely 
gave security for the obligations contracted by another. These are their 

ive positions according to legal title; but, as matters stand, they 
are widely different; for the influence of the guaranteeing powers is pre- 
dominant in the councils of the native prince over that of his sovereign 
and protector. One would naturally be led to infer from these premises 
that the policy of Russia must be more advantageous to Wallachia than 
that of Turkey, otherwise it would not be preferred ; but it is a notorious 
and undeniable fact that Russia is altogether indifferent how badly the 
internal affairs of the province are administered, provided her political 
influence be maintained and progressively augmented ; while Turkey is, 
as unquestionably, deeply and sincerely interested in the agree of the 
country. The two systems, respectively followed, are diametrically 
opposed to each other. The Russian policy consists in encouraging cor- 
rupt administration, in order that continual dissatisfaction may exist 
among the population, to act as the sword of Damocles over the prince's 
head, whose submission in questions of direct importance to her is secured 
in return for her support in his difficulties. She endeavours to keep the 
province in a state of constant disquietude, and the government weak- 
ened by personal ambition and rivalries, which she excites, while both 
province and government are exposed to the dangers of popular irrita- 
tion, occasioned by her intrigues; and her influence is thus sanctioned 
by the prince as a safeguard against the jealousy of the principal Boyards, 
and against a possible outbreak of resentment on the part of the people, 
while it is not only tolerated but even courted by the Boyards, in the 
hope that it may advance their schemes of aggrandisement and attain- 
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ment of powers at the same time that it protects the privileges of their 
caste. Turkish system, on the other hand, is to promote, by every 
possible means, the successful administration of the prince and the tran- 
quillity of the population, securing the rights and interests of every class 
of society, furthering the material improvements which are so much re- 
quired, and repressing the abuse of power and malversation of office, 
which have become so deeply rooted in all its departments, that adminis- 
trative employment is sought after as a certain source of wealth by easy 
peculation; and the tendency of all the efforts made by Turkey in favour 
of Wallachia, is to develop the native resources of a province attached 
to her empire, which will thus be strengthened on its northern frontier, 
by. the welfare and fidelity of a population owing everything to her. 
In spite of these iraproachabl motives, and this unimpeachable con- 
duct on the part of the Ottoman Porte, and, notwithstanding that 
Wallachia has much to gain by loyal attachment to the Sultan, while 
the friendship of the Czar is productive of palpable evil, still the influence 
of Russia is preponderant with the prince and with the Boyards for the 
reasons above stated; but the lower orders, which form ninety-nine 
hundredths of the population in Wallachia, have neither similar interests 
nor the same opinions, and they found all their hopes of well-being on the 
sympathy of the western cabinets of Europe; which sympathy, being in 
every way consistent with the policy of Turkey, is expected by them to 
come sooner or later into the field, and to strengthen the hand of that 
aye in the unjust contest entailed upon it within its own frontiers by a 

ld and unscrupulous foreign rival. , 

The humbler classes of society, in all countries, are generally actuated 
and guided in their judgment by positive facts rather than by speculative 
conclusions; and in Wallachia the contrast which is offered by the de- 
meanour of the two armies of occupation has greatly contributed towards 
their forming a correct estimate of their relative position with regard to 
them. Russia has thus injured her cause by the success of her favourite 
scheme of keeping troops in the Danubian principalities, which she was 
always striving to accomplish in the hope that her influence would be per- 
manently increased by it; but the contrary result has taken place, and 
those very troops, which she has now succeeded in establishing on a firm 
footing in the country, have done much to diminish the respect of the 
people for the Russian name. On their first arrival, both armies were 

illeted on the inhabitants; the Turks respected their property, paid for 
what they received, and even supported the families, with which they 
lived, on the abundance provided for their own sustenance, scrupulously 
observing the precepts of hospitality which form a principle of their re- 
ligion;. but the Russian soldiers maltreated and even robbed their invo- 
luntary hosts, devouring their provisions and impoverishing them in every 
way during the unwelcome occupation of their houses. So remarkable 
was this distinction, that the inhabitants of one quarter of the town of 
Bucharest, who had petitioned the Ottoman commissioner, on the en- 
trance of the troops, to be exempted from the obligation of receiving 
Turkish soldiers as guests, actually applied to him for the advantage of 
being their hosts when they saw how profitable it was to others; whereas, 
every possible means are employed to obtain relief from the burden of 
entertaining Russian soldiers. The bad conduct of the latter seems to 
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be as much encouraged by their officers as the respectable behaviour of 
the Osmanlis is promoted by the instructions and example of their su 
riors. A current anecdote may serve to illustrate this assumption. The 
commanding officer of a regiment of Russian cavalry gave orders that cer- 
tain straps of their military equipments should be renewed by an appointed 
day; his orders were obeyed ; but, as he probably was not over-anxious 
to inquire into the expense incurred, he may never have been aware that 
there was not a private carriage or set of harness in the vicinity of the 
houses, where his soldiers lived, from which straps had not disappeared. 
The story may be true and it may be false, but it was generally believed, 
as well as many others of similar purport; and, as even the least intelli- 
gent people can form an opinion on such grounds, and or are rarely 
mistaken, the Russians are consequently no favourites with the lower 
orders in Wallachia. 

A heavy tax in money is also paid by the country for the support of 
this precious army of foreigners, whose presence, to say the least of it, is 
altogether unnecessary. The partisans of Russia declare that she is willing 
and ready to withdraw it, but that the Porte solicits its continued occu- 
pation of the principalities; as if the Turkish army were not sufficiently 
strong to repress any disturbances which might arise, and as if it were 
not worse than absurd to suppose that any such disturbances would arise 
in consequence of the withdrawal of the Russian troops. Indeed, their 

resence is much more likely than their absence to produce that effect. 

he Czar seems to forget that the Sultan and Wallachia are not the Em- 
peror of Austria and Hungary; there his assistance was necessary to 
Austria, here it is at best superfluous to Turkey and to Wallachia; for 
the relative proportions of strength are reversed, and the Wallachian 
rebels, if rebels there might be, would prove as far from being equally for- 
midable with the warlike Magyars, as the tottering house of Hapsburgh 
is incapable of comparison with the growing vigour of the Ottoman Porte. 
The Russian army of occupation never was required in the Danubian 
principalities, and its continued stay is in direct opposition to their in- 
terests, as well as to those of the Turkish empire in general, and of the 
western powers of Europe ; for apprehensions of disorders, consequent on 
its withdrawal, cannot reasonably be entertained, and even if they could, 
the presence of the Russians would exacerbate rather than appease popular 
excitement, while their physical force, as allies of Turkey, is no more 
necessary than it is desirable, that they should take any share in the rela- 
tions and transactions which may exist between those provinces and their 
sovereign and protector. 

The presence of the Russian troops imparts likewise an additional 
degree of weight to the pernicious influence of their diplomatic agents in 
the country, while it also imposes on the prince the apparent obligation 
of yielding to their bold and unjustifiable usurpations of authority, and 
of following their baneful and imperious counsels. One instance will 
suffice to convey an adequate notion of the existence and nature of these 
unwarrantable assumptions of power by them: a sanitary cordon was 
established along the left bank of the Danube, and, by the Treaty of 
Adrianople, Russia acquired the right of co-operation to a certain extent 
in its organisation; but that right is now exercised in a manner which 
withdraws it from all control of the local government, and converts it 
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i nate S eeten iow, wih gucnd prmar wank ome ating 
greater facilitation ir operations; which operations, mi- 
a: Cacti el Iya sate ie Sateen a lance, are 
in some respects totally at variance with the generally received principles 
of quarantine establishments. Thus, persons arriving in the country 
from the right bank of the river, or by the Black Sea, from the south, 
are detained for four days in close confinement, nominally to perform a 
quarantine which is no longer necessary, and which has been abolished 
even by Austria, but virtually for the purpose of wigs amg the most 
searching scrutiny; all the papers they may have about them are 
est | under the pretext of fumigation, notwithstanding that these 
papers orm quarantine with their owners; and every letter that 
enters the principalities through their ports is opened and read by the 
directors of the ttoes, in order that their contents, when important, 
may be transmitted, not to the native official authorities, nor to the 
Wallachian or Moldavian princes, nor to the commissioner of the sove- 
reign and protector, but to the Russian agents. This is tolerated, although 
it is not sanctioned by any legal claim to such undue interference and 
control; and the princes seem to consider themselves as obliged to con- 
nive at it, as well as at many other encroachmeuts on the part of Russia, 
who takes this novel view of the legitimate mode of guaranteeing 
treaties. 

Thus does she maintain and exercise her influence; and, whatever may 
be said to the contrary by her agents, she is keenly alive to the im- 
portance of which that influence must be to her. They assert that her 
present policy is to take‘no care on the subject, and to leave Turkey 
alone to guide the affairs of the principalities, being convinced that 
irretrievable errors will be committed, which will, sooner or later, throw 
them definitively and exclusively into her own hands. But this is not 
true; Russia is too clearsighted to entertain any such fallacious notion 
as the inability of the Porte to conduct the interests of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. She has seen and appreciated the last two statesmen who 
have been entrusted with the direction of these interests. Fuad Effendi 
and Ahmed Nhe Effendi are net likely to have left her long in that 
delusion, even if she had ever fallen into it. It is not true, moreover, 
that she keeps aloof ; and her conduct proves how much the maintenance 
of paramount influence in the Danubian principalities, without inter- 
ruption, forms an essential part of her policy ;—not as regards any chi- 
merical schemes of invading Turkey, for Russia has also too much per- 
spicuity to indulge seriously in such dreams, or to flatter herself for a 
moment that a similar consummation could be realised,—and the anti- 
Russian fears and predictions of some writers, who rave of the Czar or 
his son reigning on the Bhosphorus, are as visionary as would be the 
a to see the Brother of the Moon arriving in a junk from the 

stial Empire to eat rice with his chopsticks in Buckingham Palace, 
or the Elysée, for the term of his natural life,—but the Czar is well 
aware of the great changes which have taken place, and are still taking 
place, in Turkey; and he dreads the approach of liberal institutions and 
enlightened systems of government too near his southern frontiers, 
which he hopes to avert by the possession of a predominant influence in 
that portion of the Turkish empire. And he does possess it ; and he 
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knows how much it is enhanced by the presence of his army of occupa- 
tion, which acts as a bugbear to frighten the princes, and oblige them 
to submit to the arrogance of his agents. 

That obligation is merely apparent; for a deeper insight into the 
actual position of the country proves how much its real interests, as well 
as those of its immediate rulers personally, are er to such a policy. 
By adopting a resolute and persevering system of re-organisation of the 
public service in Wallachia, for instance, and by effecting a complete 
purification of it from all abuses, the prince would soon succeed in 
placing his country and himself on higher ground than they can ever 
attain through the Russian influence: and in abolishing everything that 
is arbitrary in the administration; in observing a strict regard of the 
spirit as well as the letter of the laws; in rigidly Yam venality on the 
part of the judicial authorities, so the peasantry by the 
executive departments, through fo labour, exceeding the right offi- 
cially conferred on them; in suppressing peculation in the financial 
branches ; in promoting trade, industry, and agriculture; in diffusing 
knowledge and encouraging education; and in forming a just and judi- 
tious selection of those who are eligible to hold office, wal worthy of his 
confidence, the prince would be ably supported by Turkey, and that sup- 
port would be warmly backed by England. 

It is not requisite for the success of so noble a career that the Russian 
influence should be altogether overthrown and trampled upon, but merely 
that it should be reduced to its legitimate proportions; that its undue 
eee should be discontinued, and that an equal balance should 

established : and the prince could accomplish this if he would boldly 
and frankly take his stand on such bases. His position would then be 
tenable, which it is not now. His administration would be more popular 
at home and more respected abroad. He might then hope to serve his 
country with advantage, both to its welfare and to his own fame. In 
short, it would then be possible for him to fulfil his mission; for Prince 
Stirbeg is gifted with talents of no mean order. He has acquired a 
thorough experience in the management of public affairs, and, if he 
were not shackled by these galling bonds, the excellent intentions which 
he conceives might be practically realised. 

But the internal condition of Wallachia is wofully and widely dif- 
ferent from what it might be, considering the almost unparalleled 
natural advantages possessed by the country; and it is impossible to 
enter into a serious and minute investigation of the evils existing there, 
as in Bulgaria, without tracing them, as it were, involuntarily and irre- 
oe to their only true cause and origin—the demoralising influence 
of Russia. 
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LONDON LOCOMOTION: OR, THE CAB STAND. 


Wuart a change has taken place in hackney-coaches and the means of 

tting about London, generally, within the period of our recollection. 
fodeed, to talk of hackney-coaches now is to talk of a thing that is not, 
for a hackney-coach is rarely or ever seen. Five-and-twenty years ago, 
street cabs were just beginning to interfere with the old, crazy, creak- 
ing, jingling vehicles, and were receiving the polite attention that inno- 
vation ever commands. 

The street cabs of those days were quite different to the street cabs of 
the present one, inasmuch as they were cabs—leather-headed conveyances, 
with a little perch of a seat for the driver outside, parallel with the fare. 
We believe we are indebted to the French for the invention of cabs; and 
Nimrod, a great authority in those days in all that related to locomotion, 
without we believe knowing whence cabs came, said they ‘‘ were very 
good things for Frenchmen or Englishmen, who were afraid of being 
melted.” Private cabs were just as much in vogue formerly as broughams 
are now—the private cabs, we need hardly say, being without the side 
appendage or projections that adorned the public one; in fact, such as we 
still see them. The old public cabs were very dangerous affairs; they 
were drawn by groggy, over-worked horses—a bellyband being all that 
intervened between a passenger and eternity. A false step, or “fore 
paw,” as a travelled cabby said, when his horse came down on his nose, 
was seldom recovered. 

Hackney-coaches were safe enough, though they certainly were the 
very nastiest things that it is possible to conceive. There is nothing so 
deplorable as faded finery, and they presented faded finery in its most de- 
bauched and degraded form ; like the high-mettled racer that used to be 
depicted, ending its days in drawing one, they had started life in all the 
ee of pomp and circumstance—coronets, and the noblest quarterings, 

ignified their dirty, lack-lustre els, and their hammer iio were 
flaunting combinations of filth and finery. But if the hammer or hamper- 
cloths, as they ought to be called, were dashed and tawdry, what shall 
we say to the squabs, the cushions, and the linings? Here, where the 
fairest, the proudest, the noblest, the most beautiful, had reclined in silken 
luxuriance, rolled and lolled drunken sailors, greasy butchers, all sorts of 
live and dead lumber, the linings often bearing indelible evidence of 
their patronage in the way of dirty head marks. 

Latterly, they were almost exclusively devoted to carrying luggage and 
lots of live lumber. Nobody in a hurry ever thought of getting into one. 
An able-bodied man would walk as quick as many of them used to. go, 
notwithstanding the wisdom of parliament said six miles an hour was the 
slowest they should travel. The horses in the hackney-coaches were the - 
same lamentable, high in bone, low in flesh, looking animals that drew 
the cabs, and were generally the refuse of the stage-coaches. The harness 
was generally of a piece with the coaches, often exhibiting great heraldic 
display, with a total absence of cleanliness or even of pump-water. It 
often looked as if it had been as long on the horses’ backs as the cabman 
told Mr. Pickwick his horse had been in the cab. Still the coachman of 
these cumbersome vehicles affected the dress of the upper-class coachman. 


Though they often in summer dispensed with their coats, still the sleeved- 
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livery waistcoat atoned for the want, while old plush breeches, green, red, 
» blue, all the colours of the rainbow, were to be found upon th 

-coach box. The drivers seemed to be the fallen angels of servi- 
‘tude, some of whom appeared to have broken their falls by bringing away 
‘the clothes and many-caped box-coat of place. Second-hand plush breeches 
and heavy box coats must have fallen considerably in value since those 
days. Even the brewers’ draymen do not seem so fond of the former as 
they used to be. 

One great difference between the hackney-coaches of former times and 
the public vehicles of the present day is, that what we now have are made 
for the express purpose to which they are applied, instead of being the 
degraded, cast-off vehicles of other service. If, therefore, on the one 
hand there is no superfluous outlay in decoration or luxury, so, on the 
other hand, there is no dashed and tarnished finery. Added to this, the 
discovery that one horse is capable of drawing all that the public really 
require, has caused a diminution of one-third of the old fare (being 
the keep of the other horse) to take place. The other horse was neces- 
sary in consequence of the size, the weight, and the unwieldy nature of the 
old hackney-coaches. The public, however, were nothing benefited by 
that, seeing all they wanted was to get themselves carried. The transition 
from_old family coaches and chariots to the close cabs or broughams of 
the present day, must have caused a great depreciation in the value of the 
former; if, indeed, the value of an old carriage was not wholly imaginary 
as between a customer and a coachmaker, the latter putting on to the price 
of the new carriage what he allowed as the value of the old one. If it 
came to a question of solid cash, we dare say it would be pretty much the 
same thing now as it was before—either Mr. Wheelspoke could not take it 
at all, or could only afford ten pounds for it to break up. Still, Wheelspoke 
has lost a market, and what becomes of all the old rattle-traps is worthy 
of an inquiry at the hands of Mr. Dickens, or perhaps a parliamentary 
commission. With this market has gone that puzzling vehicle of former 
days to country folks, ycleped the “glass-coach,’’ which was in fact the 
transition state of a carriage betwisins high life and the street stand. 

A glass-coach may be defined to have been a superior sort of hackney- 
coach with the plate off, and perhaps the arms painted out, drawn by.a 
pair of sleekish horses in plain re and driven by an ugly, generall 
small-pox-marked man, in faded, well-brushed dark clothes, with arab 
breeches and gaiters, whom no effort of the imagination could convert 
into a private servant. Still many people got into these things at the rat 
of a guinea or five-and-twenty shillings a day, exclusive of the driver, and 
thought they were “doing it,” as the phrase is. Ladies were the great 
patrons of these things, the amiability of their nature causing them to 
overlook all those minor details that constitute the difference between a 
job carriage and a gentleman's. In truth, without any disparagement to 
the sex, though they dearly love a smart turn-out, horses with long tails, 
small legs, and flowing ribbons at their ears, were it not for their lords and 
masters they would make a very sorry show of it. However, glass-coaches 
were useful things, just as usefal in their day as the job broughams and 
clarences are in this ; but this rule is as good now as it was then, and will 
‘be as good a hundred years hence—namely, that you cannot make any 
thing of a job carri tajob carriage, They are convenient, and that 
is all that can be said of them. 
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_ Railways have effected a great change in public opinion with regard to 
blic conveyance both in town and country. Formerly, there was little 
inducement. to locomotion, for ing was slow and expensive, while a 
sage-coch passenger sere to be an objet of contunely for every peron 
on the road. The. innkeepers absolutely fed them just. as they would 
cattle, wherever forage was cheapest or most convenient. If Ned this, or 
Tom that, horsed coach, say thirty miles, he considered himself 
entitled to have something out of the passengers, besides his share of the 
eoach fare plunder ; and it just depended upon the situation of these 
parties whether passengers got their breakfasts at six o'clock or at ten, or 
ey ie ceca gies lling by coach. If they 

Formerly no ever ilty to travelling by 
were pots ‘faprente delictu, outa says, it was always the first 
offence—carriage had ned an accident, or something of that sort. 
Now they take their places in railway trains without fear or compunction. 
In town, gentlemen used to slink into the hackney-coaches at street 
corners, or out-of-the-way places, and discharge themselves in a similar 
way. Now t in as bold as brass into Hansom’s patent safeties, and 
not unfrequently at observation by riding with the doors open. We 
absolutely saw a swell of the first water, with primrose-coloured kid gloves 
and most ferocious whiskers, brave the fire of Brookes’s and Boodle’s by 
getting into one in the middle of St. James’s-street, and drive Piccadilly 
wards with an air that as good as said, “a gentleman’s a gentleman 
whatever he does.” 

And this leads us to speak of the public street vehicles of the present 
day. Omopibuses were an adaptation from the French. The Dames 
Blanche and omnibuses of 1830 will be well remembered by many of our 
readers. Ommnibuses made their appearance in London in the following 
yom. At first, they ran the New Road in opposition to the short stages, 

the drivers of whom they were held in as great contempt as the drivers 
of these short coaches were held by the drivers of the long ones. 

“* Vell,” exclaimed one of the latter, as a Highbury Barn’s short stage 
passed between the wind and his nobility, as he sat on his throne in com- 
mand of four spanking bays; “ vell, I'm blowed! but I'd rayther be 
‘ung off a long stage nor die a nattral death off a short ’un.” 

munibuses were “ cold shouldered” by the drivers of all the other vehi- 
cles, We remember running the gauntlet of the Finsbury-square coach- 
stand in one of the earliest that were started, and the compliments that 
were paid our vehicle and ourselves were anything but calculated to in- 
crease our conceit. One said it was a wild t show; another that it 
was a new hearse; a third, that it was a pianoforte-case; a fourth, that 
it was @ convict-van ; and a fifth, that it was a beetle-box. At first,. it 
seemed doubtful that the unshapely things would answer. The fresh-air, 
coach-top character of Englishmen seemed opposed to such confinement 
and closeness; but it soon appeared that the price had been the great 
temptation to outside riding, for, inside and out being the same price, 
peepie reyy spam. betook ves to the inside. Omnibuses. soon 
established themselves in — favour, and shortly after swallowed. up. 
the two-horse coaches. om number at now traversing the 
metropolis is enormous. . Mogg, in his interesting publication called 
‘Ten Thousand Cab Fares,” estimates their daily Soran at 3000. 
And here we may observe that Mr. Mogg, in the above-mentioned work, 
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still adheres to the old calculations of hackney-coach fares (things quite 
obsolete), making the cabs subservient, as it were, to them. ' We know 
an amia 7, gentleman who went scouring the streets in a Hansom, 
and being asked his reason, said, because they were only two-thirds the 
price of the covered ones. Never having seen a hackney-coach on the 
stands, but having studied his Mogg metier y he concluded that the 
broughams mesy shilling a mile vehicles, and the Hansoms the eight- 
penny ones. However, what either the law or Mr. Mogg lay down as 
these gentlemen’s dues, and what they get, are very different things; and 
it would be a good speculation for some well-dressed idler (a member of 
the swell-mob for instance) to go about London, letting the cabmen cheat 
him, and then have a good dbattue among them at the police office. In 
this bustling, ‘money-making world, it is seldom worth a man’s while to 
waste his time in dancing attendance before a magistrate for a single over- 
charge, but there is no doubt that some very handsome days’ works might 
be made by any person who went systematically to work. 

Mr. Mogg, who seems to consider himself a perfect terror to extor- 
tionate cabmen, in a cautioning note, advises gentlemen who have the 
misfortune to differ with drivers, instead of going post-haste to a police- 
office, to call upon him, and -he will furnish them, at “a very moderate 
charge,” with a correct certificate of the distance, &c.; but he does not 
give any idea of what his very moderate charge is. 

Suppose, for an overcharge of four-pence or eight-pence, a party was 
asked half-a-sovereign for measuring the distance, he might perhaps 
think the remedy was worse than the disease. Any person; with a g 
knowledge of London, can tell, without measuring, whether an overcharge 
is sufficiently flagrant to make it worth following up, and likely to carry 
@ conviction. But to the vehicles. We are indebted to that universal 
genius, Lord Brougham, for the covered cabs or broughams, though they 
have been altered from his lordship’s original invention, so as to carry 
four passengers inside instead of two. Many of them have railings on 
the roofs for luggage, which is a t, convenience to travellers. We 
believe the drivers are not obliged to carry luggage, consequently its 
conveyance becomes matter of bargain, which it is always best to make 
before starting, otherwise a wrangle at the end is sure to be the result. 
So much for broughams. We admire the talent of the man who in- 
vented a “Hansom.” The design must have appeared to him in a 
dream, for no waking man could ever have hit off such a queer, upside- 
down, incongruous-looking vehicle. 

The construction of a Hansom is certainly not handsome, according to 
old-fashioned ideas of beauty or symmetry, unless, indeed, we adopt the 
venerable adage of ‘“ Handsome is that handsome does ;” for there is no 
denying that they get over the ground well. But with respect to ap- 
pearance, what would have been thought of a mail coachman, in for- 
mer days, driving from the guard’s seat? It would have been the death 
of poor Nimrod, who studied propriety, from the cock of the beaver—or 
“eastor,” as they used to call it—to the square of the elbow. Hansoms 
did not take at first like broughams. This might be owing as well to 
the ey of their ce as to the unpropitious title bestowed 

em by Theodore Hook. Nevertheless their day soon came, and 

are now decided favourites with the male sex. We should not be 

— to see private Hansoms started; indeed, we saw one just before 
0U.—VOL. XC. NO. CCCLIX, s 
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the prorogation of parli with an earl’s coronet on the sides, a 
cockade in the driver's hat, and all complete. 

We have the honour of living opposite a cab-stand, and have had 
abundant opportunities of studying as well the style of the vehicles as 
the habits of the drivers. We observe, as we said before, that the Han- 
soms.are most in demand among the men, and, again, that they are 
more patronised at the West-end than they are in the city. ‘“‘ James 
Ma tay) sine 3p seem to be about as well turned out as a 
of ess there is a Hansom’s Patent Safety Cab Company, whi 
leads one to infer that Hansom is a real living hero, and not a sort of 
old Parr or Earl of Aldborough to Holloway’s pills. There is, also, the 
Harp Patent Safety Cab Company, the White Horse Patent Safety Cab 
Company, Prougham’s nt safety, Howes, Earles, and many others, 
all on the safety principle, which means.that if the horse tumbles down 
he will get up again at his leisure, without inconveniencing the passen- 

r. Still they are queer-looking things, with their high wheels, their 
ook seats, and trap-doors, for the rider to. communicate with the driver. 

A we have studied the character of the cabman attentively, 
we have not been able to discover any: characteristic features of the race. 
The body seems to be made up of the odds and ends of mankind. They 
have not even a distinguishing or peculiar costume. Of the half-dozen 
now before our window, no two of them are dressed in the slightest 
degree alike. The first, “number one,” as we will call him, is a middle- 
aged man with a profusion of matted iron-grey curls floating over the 
greasy collar of a seedy, silk-lined, double-breasted black surtout, rather 
going, we are sorry to see, at the. much puckered sides or skirts. He 
wears an overwhelmning old Chesterfield hat, a Joinville tie, a dirty 

imonious summer vest, and pepper-and-salt trousers buttoned at the 
ankle, above very dirty agricultural looking shoes. : 

The next is a younger man. He has on a light butler’s pantry grey 
jacket, with diagonal pockets placed very low in the laps, a short much- 
frayed black satin vest with a roll collar, a thick grey and white-tweed 
searf cravat, very much amplified in front, dirty corduroy trousers and 
high-lows ; a short clay pipe adorns his mouth. 

“ No. three” looks like a man that has been raked out of an ash heap. 
His once-drab hat is brown and greasy, his dirty half-buttonless witney 
coat looks as if every species of infection lurked in its woolley surface ; 
he wears no waistcoat, but shows a dirty broad, blue striped, sailor’s shirt, 
and his nether man is encased in a pair of patched and ragged trousers 
that.defy one’s powers to assign a colour to. They are very short, and 
show a great deal of the tarnished red upper leather of a pair of 
“Then h h ; 

comes a man who might pass either for a fisherman, a e- 
keeper, or a ner. He hason a pea-green Jim Crow or idea 
hat, a inge of ginger whiskers round his freckled face, a red cotton 
cravat tied in a knot, a light jean shooting jacket, with a dirty Meg 
Merrilies tartan waistcoat, and thick black corduroy trousers hob- 
nailed shoes, 

“ No. five” has on a very woolly, broad-flapped hat, the crown rather in- 
clining to the conical ; a striped linen cravat, with highish gills ; a large, 
square-made, blue dufile frock-coat, with great wooden buttons, and 
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gaping pockets on the hips; drab cord shorts, with mother-of-pearl 
ttons, and shoes and gaiters. 


“No. six” wears a shallow-crowned, glazed hat. He is a Jemmy-sort of 
fellow, with a blue bird’s-eye cravat, a very low, narrow, velvet collar, to 
a light grey paletot; light waistcoat; with dirty white trousers, and 
Wellington boots. He drives a Hansom, and has a fine brass-mounted 


As there is nothing in their dress, so, certainly, there is nothing in 
their address to denote any connexion with horses. Formerly, all 
people who had to do with horses in any way conformed to a certain 
distinguishing style, from the swell long-stage coachman, who sat with 
his tight-trousered knees turned in, and his elbow ready for a jerk of 
recognition, down to the limping helper, who swept off the rugs at the 
words, “ All right !” 

The cabmen have nothing of this sort. They don’t seem to take any 
‘pleasure in their profession,” as the nie vi fin said of his apprentice. 
Their coachmanship consists sheerly of rumbling along, and getting from 
point to point by going over as little ground as possible—their care, not 
to run into anything or be run into, and to fleece the fare as much as 
possible at the far end. In these respects they resemble their brethren 
in France, who have always been above the elegance of coachmanship. 
And certainly, to see a man squaring and setting himself in attitude, to 
lord it over a single horse, savours rather of the old absurdity of bringing 
a twenty-pounder to storm a pigsty door. Still, there might be a little 
regard to neatness and appearance. 

Our friends now on the stand are indulging in every variety of attitude. 
The man of the “ Hansom” has got his legs stretched full length on the 
roof of his vehicle, making a sort of sofa of it. Our old friend, of the 
voluminous hat, has his cocked on the wooden splashboard; while the 
jean-jacketed gentleman sits cross-legged; and the glazed-hatted “ Han- 
som” is perched on the roof of his cab with his back to his horse, looking 
out for fares behind. Taking cabmen altogether, they are well calcu- 
lated to answer the description an advertiser gave of himself in a recent 
number of the Times. Thus it ran:— 

“ Wants a situation, a respectable man, age 38 ; can fulfil any of the 
following situations: Coachman, groom or footman, or as under-gar- 
dener—can milk—or as carman, messenger, or porter. Writes a good 
hand—knows town well.” 

There is as great variety in the quadrupeds that draw the cabs, as 
there is in the bipeds that drive them, though the balance of superiority 
is decidedly with the horses. Many of them, especially those in the 
Hansoms, are really very respectable, going-like animals—some thorough- 
bred, many very nearly so. The cabs have clearly filled the void that 
was occasioned by the substitution of steam for horse-power. The Han- 
Soms have generally the best-bred horses, and the pace they sometimes 
go, especially with an idle, cigar-smoking swell inside, is tremendous. 
The chestnut in the first Hansom now on the stand looks quite thorough- 
bred, and, save his capped hocks, shows no cause or just impediment why 
he should not be ridden in the Park. He most likely has his little pecu- 
liarities, notwithstanding. The podgy, flea-bitten grey, with a short 
tail, in the brougham next it, is a steady, serviceable-looking family 
animal—just the sort of horse that.a timid female would select to carry 
s2 
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her to a card-party or a concert. And, see! while yet we write, a stout, 
roundabout dame, rustling in brocade, with a red-and-green terry velvet 
bonnet, for all the world like  cockatoo, with « poodle th a string, anda 
stout page following, endeavours to engage Big Hat's attention, by 
motioning with her pink sham-lace covered parasol. Cabby doesn’t like 
her looks, and pretends not to see. | 

* Cab !” cries the page, with all the dignity of a giant, which draws 
the attention of the rest of the cabmen; but they all seem to be of 
“number one’s” opinion, and there is no rush to the cry. 

“Vere to, marm?” at last asks Big Hat. 

“ Pentonwille,” replies the lady. 

“ Pentonwille, marm!” repeats cabby, looking up to the skies in asto- 
nishment ; “ vy, that’s most beyond the bills 0’ mortality.” 

“ What do ye take me for?” demands the lady. 

“ For a hog,’’* replies the driver. 

“ Tmperent feller!” exclaims the lady ; “ I'll ’ave you fined.” 

“Thank’e for nothin’,” replies cabby, drawing out of the line, 
to converse with her in an under-tone. ' 

At last they get a bargain struck, the old lady bundles in, the stout 

age mounts beside the coachman, driver, rather, and the cabs close up 
just like a card-party playing commerce when one of them dies out. 

Now a sudden movement pervades the line. Reins are drawn, drivers 
are up in their seats flourishing their whips and telegraphing with their 
arms. It is a bearded Frenchman in nankeens to whom they are all 
anxious to show the hospitality of their country, by cheating. 

m Now, mouncheer!” cries the smart man on the Hansom driving up 
to him. 

Pe Blast you, Jem, he hailed me,” roars jean-jacket, cutting out of the 
ine too. : 

“Come along old razors to let!” exclaims a third, the ash-heap man 
doing the same, adding, “I'll drive you to your frog-shop and back before 

ou can say Jack Robinson,” at the same time alighting, and opening the 
oor to let monsieur in. 

Now all three get hold of him, and monsieur is like to be torn in pieces. 
Up comes “ A, 51,” and settles the difficulty, by hailing our friend of the 
green hat and helping monsieur in. 

The three come grumbling back and fall into place as before. The 
waterman’s shrill whistle now sounds, and the Hansoms make a race for 
it. It is well contested, but glazed hat wins, and dirty coat again returns 
to the stand. Betty, the slip-shod maid-of-all-work opposite, now 
converses with the jean-jacketed gentleman, and the conference ends by 
his drawing up at No. 49, whose opened door discovers a gun-case, a port- 
gers a t-bag, a pee a 6-0 and we know not what 

iled in the passage. r. Snooks is going to frighten the 
pertiiges: Dirty coat and wanhy hat alone femslae he penne 


whistle summons one, and ‘a gentleman of the Jewish persuasion wearing 
& pyramid of hats, takes the other, thus clearing the stand and closing 
our lucubrations. | 


dn r A “ hog,” we believe, is half-a-crown, but the lady took it literally. 
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Ri 


AN EPISTOLARY FRAGMENT. 


O heart! why art thou disquieted? Tempestuous, rebellious heart! oh, where- 
fore art thou still dreaming of things so long gone by, of expectations that could not 
be fulfilled, that, being mortal, must, in some point, have a mortal taint? Empty, 
émpty thoughts! vanity of vanities! Yet no, not always; for sometimes, after 
days of intellectual toil, when half the whole world is dreaming, I wrap my head 
in the bed-clothes—and then through blinding tears I see again that golden gate; 
again I stand waiting at the entrance; until dreams come that carry me once 
more to the paradise beyond.—T#omas vE Quincey. 


My pear Cromar,—You are right as to Halbert Staunton. He is 
asingular man. And I proceed incontinently to obey your behest, PY 
narrating, currente calamo, the amount of my acquaintanceship wit 
him. It may help you to a better understanding of the man himself ;— 
for, now that he is settled in your lake district, where everybody is cour- 
teous and neighbourly, I presume that you intend to be civil to the new- 
comer: nor, me saltem judice, will you regret it. I have no romance to 
indite concerning him; but I have often thought a reflecting man might 
use “him as a living and lively contribution to some theory of Mls 
logy. 

SW hen I first went up to Cambridge, in my blessed blooming fresh- 
manship, a benignant uncle of mine favoured me with a cheque to 
defray the expenses of private tuition,—said cheque being accompanied 
with a request to select Mr. Staunton, of i 
“coach.” ‘I know,” said the old gentleman, ‘that you are too slow a 
fellow to do any great things in the Tripos ; in fact, my private conviction 
is, that if you do take honours, “7 will be of that questionable type 
symbolised by the wooden spoon. Now, Mr. Staunton, who would not 
do to coach the senior wrangler, will do very well indeed for a junior 

ime and such smal] deer; he is intelligent, painstaking, conscientious— 
and will do his best for any lad of the same metal. He might have taken 
a much higher place on the lists, but for his preference of German to 
mathematics, and of Alfieri and Manzoni to the calculus. So don’t 
despise the man because he didn’t walk off with one of Smith’s prizes: 
he might have done that and more also (experto crede), but for an ideal 
assignation with old Goethe's Bettina, and, for all I know, with George 
Sand herself,—his taste in books being monstrously catholic and syn- 
eretistic, as you'll soon find if you pump him judiciously. One cave by 
the iecbindleids consume the hour for coaching in reciprocal senti- 
mentalities de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. I shall not repeat my 
donation if I find it goes for consultations in Jean Paul, and that trans- 
atlantic, anti-transparent transcendentalist, Emerson. You have a ten- 
dency toward such reading, and in him it is consummately developed— 
so beware of the one weak point. Some other time I will tell you why 
I am interested in Staunton, and why desirous of getting him pupils. 
It is not money he wants, but employment. More anon.” | 

However little flattered by the foregoing vaticinations as to my uni- 
versity finale—so contrary to the day-dreams and night-visions which 
bracketed my name, in emblazoned letters, together with the names of 
Whewell, Griffin, Cayley, Adans, e¢ ceteri—I could not but pupillize 









College, for my university ». 
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under the care of my uncle’s protégé, according to the epistolary sugges- 
tion ; for in some cases (and this was one) a suggestion is a command. 
My first inquiries at Cambridge ting the future guide of my youth, 
were feebly answered ; Staunton evidently no status among the 
celebrities of alma mater—few had heard of him—he belonged to the 
category of gems and roses assigned by Tom Gray to dark unfathomed 
caves and desert air. As soon as I was settled—(a prodigious business 
that of settling in the university, for a feverish jungling of twice nine 
summers, to whom cap and gown, surplice, gyp, sported oak, hall, dons 
and deans, are an absolute novelty )—lI called on Mr. S., with my uncle’s 
letter of introduction. He was affable and easy, and soon won my interest 
by that curious synthesis of good-humour and melancholy so prominently 
expressed in his face. You must have been struck by that smile of his 
—an almost habitual smile when he is talking—which forms so strange a 
contrast to his pensive cast and characteristic moodiness. It is as far as 

ible from a sneering, or ironical or sardonic smile—neither is it akin 
to the smirk of hypocrisy and supple adulation. Lavater might analyse 
that smile—I cannot. 

My first term glided along smoothly enough; and when Christmas 
came, I was satisfied with my mathematical self, and more than satisfied 
with my tutor. He was addicted to reverie, it is true; but he took a 
sincere and sustained interest in my progress. He had three or four 
other pupils,—and was, I believe, equally conscientious in his readings 
with ‘ies Unobtrusive in his habits, and sensitive as an aspen leaf, he 
never thought of pushing himself forward,—or he might have had a 
goodly string of pupils; for his method of coaching, and his aptitude for 
imparting to poor catechumens the mysteries of conic sections and 
logarithms, were, unquestionably, excellent. He asked me to walk with 
him once or twice; and we took a sturdy “constitutional” round 
Trumpington and Grantchester, in the perpetration of which he talked 
little, but ever with that ineffable air of mingled grave and gay, in the 
exhibition of which he is emphatically wntgue. Afraid of jarring some 
tender note in his intier being, I was shy and taciturn in his presence ; 
and he seemed vigilantly to avoid the very topics on which my uncle 
predicted his oo noe 

I spent the Christmas vacation with the latter in his Derbyshire retreat. 
Of course, I asked for information concerning Staunton. It seems he 
was born at Edinburgh, or just out of it; and his family were distantly 
related to my late aunt; so that, when uncle George made his annual 
trip to the north, he came into frequent intercourse with them. At his 
first visit they formed a pleasant home-circle, one of the cheeriest under 
the shadow of Arthuz’s seat. The father was a W. S. (which being 
interpreted, for thine Anglican ears, meaneth, not a Walter Scott, but a 
Writer to the Signet),—a sort of revised and refined Captain Costigan ; 
hospitable to a fault,—liberal beyond his means,—irascible, heady, ultra 

—the creature of impulse, not the man of principle. The mother 

was a delightful being—simple, loving, large-hearted,—unrivalled in two 
faculties, imprimis household love, and item the singing of Scotch 
When husband became cross-grained and violent, which 

was too often the case after a drinking bout, she would make him weep 
like a child as she softly trilled forth, in her sweet artless way, “The 
Flowers o’ the Forest,” or ‘‘ The Mucking 0’ Geordie’s Byre.” Seven or 
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eight children were born unto them, of whom Halbert was the second 
son. It had been a calm and happy nest but for the parent bird. Old 
Staunton grew reckless as his practice died away, and profligate as debts 
and disasters made his home unsettled; he forsook his fireside, and con- 
sorted with sots. His gentle wife bore up long and bravely against the 
blast, but drooped and pined away a few winters since. Her heart was 
broken, not by the one sad stroke alone of a husband's coarse abandon- 
ment, but by its natural results among their little ones. His baleful 

nee cast a drear eclipse over the light of their hearth. His sons and 
Shaen, with the exception of Halbert, inherited his spirit and trod his 
downward pathway. The eldest would be a Richard Savage—clever as 
Chatterton, vicious as Churchill; he managed the last, but the first he 
failed in; no Rowley MSS. ever came from Ais pen. He wrote for 
newspapers and magazines, got scanty payment, drank deeper than his 
very sire, and soon went to the dogs. Another son ran away to sea—a 
hold, warm-hearted, but headstrong boy, whose course was speedily un 
Sait accompli—and now 

He lies where pearls lie deep; 
He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 

Of the daughters—each of whom was endowed with the fatal gift of 
beauty—the tale is equally mournful; one might have been the “ hapless 
Ellen,” whose history Wordsworth tells so movingly in the “ Excursion,” 
—a girl of gladsome spirits and benignant looks,—one whose form, port, 
motions, ‘might have quickened and inspired a Titian’s hand, addrest 
to picture forth Oread or Dryad glancing through the shade, what time 
the hunter’s earliest horn is heard startling the golden hills ;” amid her 
sprightly mates “‘no one touched the ground so deftly, and the nicest 
maiden’s locks less carefully were braided;” read again that fine episode 
of the laureate’s, and you know the rest. *Tis an old tale, and often 
told. ‘‘’Tis true, ’tis pity; pity ’tis ’tis true.” Another sister married 
(before she was sixteen) a graceless adventurer—went on the stage— 
kept her spendthrift husband—suffered hunger—and died. Poor girl ! 
she was in ballet attire when death came stealing o'er her. Another, 
more happy, escaped the burden and heat of the day of life, thanks to a 
rapid decline and early decease. ‘‘ And parted thus they rest, who 
played beneath the same green tree.” The father survives—a hardened, 
weather-seasoned wreck, drifting across the shoals, without haven in view 
—a greybeard of remorseful yesterdays and hopeless to-morrows. Hal- 
bert been fortunately sent to a public school in England, where he 
got an exhibition, and passed creditably his Cambridge course. Intensely 
attached to his family, one and all, you may imagine how deep the 
horror of all this gathering gloom to his earnest and affectionate spirit. 
He pinched himself to help them. It was he that provided for the wants 
of a fallen sister, and tenderly ministered to her every need, and com- 
mitted her remains to the secluded retreat of a village kirkyard. It was 
he that sent remittance after remittance, out of his narrow resources, to 
that unworthy elder brother whose Elysium was the cider-cellar. It was 
he that nursed in his arms and carried in his own bosom the _ittle 
maiden whom ion overtook as she entered on her teens. It was 
he, you may be sure, that cheered the dark hours of a bewildered mother, 
and, for her sake, became perfect in that strange smile of his which 
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belies the sad heart beneath. And it is he that, to this day, supports the 
old man to whose evil courses each act of the tragedy may be traced. 
a you of Halbert enews bine > whet 
mane 8 to the legacy of a moneyed kinsman 
on-his poor mother’s side. His position at Cambeid in the coaching 
department was almost involuntarily assumed. A decent ineome pre-. 
cluded the necessity of following a profession—else he had been intended 
for holy orders. But, income or no income, he could not have become a 
reverend, for his restless mind had dabbled too diffusely in German 
heresy, from Lessing to Strauss, to allow of that. He was a sceptic in 
spite of himself—in opposition to all his dearest prejudices, cherished 
habits, and familiar sentiments. Having no direct object in life, he lin- 
gered in the classic shades of alma mater, and it was Uncle G who 
pone him to take pupils, hoping thereby to rescue him from a dreamy 
o-nothing vacuity of existence, such as would favour the perpetual resur- 
rection of oppressive memories. 

When I returned to the university, to commence my second term, I 
eagerly renewed my intercourse with a man towards whom I was now 
singularly attracted. He saw the change in my manner, and more than 
met me half-way. We became confidants, though he ever retained 
something (as well he might) of the veiled prophet. He told me, how- 
ever, how he had garnered up his hopes and affections in the bosom of 
his family—only to see sorrow upon sorrow, and shame after shame. He 
could not live, he said (like Bayley’s Festus), unless he loved and was 
loved, unless he had the images of dear ones ‘‘ bound up like pictures in 
his book of life.”. He was careless of all but the tenants of his Edinburgh 
home; on them were concentrated the burning rays of his love ; each of 
them, in evil report as well as good report, had a warm place in his heart 
of hearts. The time came when— : 


Discord on the music fell, and darkness on the glory, 
as Mrs. Browning touchingly chanteth,— 


And yet, when, one by one, sweet sounds and wandering lights departed, 
He wore no less a loving face because so broken-hearted,— 


and the smile, sweeter and sadder than ever, still played there, though 
he had that within which passeth show. The time came when his fate 
resembled that of Wordsworth’s “Solitary,” when heavy change and 
dimness crept o’er this clear luminary—when from the pinnacle of 


worldly hope he fell into a gulf obscure of silent grief and keen heart- 
sngidth: ike the “ Solitary,”— 


To the grave he mtn 

Imploringly ;—looked up, and asked the heavens 

If angels traversed their cerulean floors, 

If fixed or wandering star could tidings yield 

Of those departed spirits: — 
like him Halbert went sounding on a dim and perilous way ; though not 
like him was our friend reconverted to the world, society his glittering | 
bride; and airy hopes his children; nor bent hehe way ‘cused tho iwoe 
violated, woods across the Atlantic main. (Pretty well,.eh, Cromar? 
You. see I can quote ad libitum the chief of all the lakers when the fit’s: 
on me, The @strum fairly had me just now. All right; I'm on.terra 
firma, again, and will now prose away to your heart's content.). What 
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wasihe 'to;do? He was too sensitive a creature to plunge into the 
malilstrom of this working world, made up of Cheapsides, and Lombard 
Streets, and Westminster Halls; yet something he must do to hide him- 
self:from himself. He loved sbiikyl so he would be a hard student. He 
would cultivate mind, since heart had failed him; he would devote his 
energies to intellect, and seek to drown, in a deluge of dialectics, the ark 
that wafted the manes of his old, doomed world. We know that Goethe, 
when he lost his son, began the study of a science previously unknown to 
him; and it is wisely said that Goethe was a physician who knew what 
he was about; for, “in a great grief like that, you cannot tickle and 
divert the mind; you must wrench it away, abstract, absorb, bury it in 
an abyss, ve it into a labyrinth. Some people in great sorrow fly to 
a novel, or to the last light book in fashion; one might as well take a rose- 
draught for the plague: light reading will not do when the heart is really 
heavy.” Staunton believed that he should never have occasion for his 
heart again, and he bade mind be up and doing in its stead; he cheered 
on Nous to blot out the remembrance of that which once had been, and 
which, like Lear’s Cordelia, would 
Come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never! 

It may be true that one sorrow makes but little space in a life, but the 
sorrows of our friend were a recurring series, and with the last of the 
dismal train seemed the eleventh hour of life itself to toll. Life was gone 
with that which alone seemed worth living for. . 

If he still smiles, if his tones and looks are the kindly ones of a man 
who loveth well all things, both great and small, it is in spite of his 
theory. His good heart was too good to be crushed or withered by all 
his metaphysics. Had he possessed more of that perennial faith in 
heaven which irradiates the life-career of Richter, he would not have aimed 
as he did at the dividing asunder of mind and soul, but would have gone 
on sowing in tears, in the hope of reaping in joy, and of knowing here- 
after what he knew not now, of seeing face to face when the season was 
past for seeing through a glass darkly. But he was a philosophical 
sceptic. Not one of your mocking-birds—not one of your sardonic 
Voltaires, much less a sympathiser with Tom Paine, et illud genus omne— 
wide as the poles asunder from that ribald crew; for the spirit of religion, 
of REVERENCE, animated his inmost being, and led him to adore whatso- 
ever is pure and lovely, and of good report. He was crochetty, specula- 
tive, but ready to believe. Well, in the twofold hope of veiling a too 
painful retrospect, and of attaining some sunny eminence of intellectual 
certitude in the cloud-land of inquiry, he set to work at that — 
science—Ontology. Berkeley was soon at his finger’s ends, and almost 
as soon oozed out thence; he felt that what Hume says of Berkeley's 
Idealism is true—that it admits of no answer, yet produces no conviction. 

ume’s “ Theory of Causation” found in him a patient student; and 
while it half persuaded him of the futility of metaphysical researches after 
the absolute ‘and a’ that,” it whetted his appetite for kindred speculative 
aspirations, Reid and the Scotch school amused and steadied him by 
their' grave, impassive, perhaps stolid good sense; but he gladly turned 
from: their ings to the climbings of Kant and the soarmgs of * 
Schelling. » At drat he promised himself, as so many have done, a “‘ new 
evangel” in the Kritik der reinen Vernunft. But, as he traced’ thie 











ism i of Fichte (that “ -_ colossal, 

spirit, standin and clear, like a Cato Major among 

degenerate men”), and of ‘Friedrich Schelling and his rival Hegel (whe 

wrote his magnum at night, while the artillery of Jena thundered 

beneath the walls, like Archimedes at the siege of Syracuse), our friend 

sighed at the contradictions and intricacies of the labyrinthine theme, and 
found no end in wandering mazes lost. 

When I went up to Cambridge, the crisis of this metaphysical fever 
was past. He still read the philosophers, but no longer with the same 
zest, for study had increased, not abated, his scepticism. I often saw on 
his table a stray volume of Oken or Schleiermacher ; no essay of Sir W. 
Hamilton or Ferrier escaped his perusal, but he read them as a withered 
blasé haunts Almack’s and the Opera, more for the sake of auld lang 

ne, and that habit which becomes second nature, than for any intrinsic 
x yet perceptible in the objects themselves. A fresh gush of sorrow 
burst forth at the defeat of his hopes from the “ Kant-ing crew,” and 
the gloom of his crossed spirit was black as that of Teufelsdrock’s 
“Everlasting No.” His days again among the dead were passed; but 
the dead gave no sign, and his soul became heavy unto death. About 
this time there fell into his hands the “ Confessions of an English Opium- 
eater,” and a new world seemed to open out before him—the world of 
dreams. From earliest childhood Staunton had been a dreamer; or, as 
perhaps I ought to say, one who was impressed by, and remembered his 
dreams. This faculty he inherited from his mother, with whose night- 
visions are connected not a few remarkable family incidents, worthy of 

mention in Dr. Mayo's “ Letters on Superstitions.” He now hoped to 

- explore the same vague region of prodigious fancies—agitating and ter- 
rible as they might be—which De Quincey has described so grandly in 
his memorable pages. He was strongly tempted to take opium, in order 
to develope quam longissimé the dreaming faculty; but his nature, so 
pure and temperate in all physical matters, shrunk from the idea of 
intoxication in any shape. He therefore tried other means, more legiti- 
mate as he thought, and almost equally efficacious, as the result proved. 
He began by cherishing, for some hours before midnight, in his lonely 
room, a riveted, intense contemplation of the august and portentous 
imagery delineated, or rather suggested in broad outlines, in the “Con- 
fessions."” He fixed his mind’s eye on the pomp of cities and palaces, 
the gorgeous architecture of evanished xons, amid which the opium- 
eater had revelled in visionary night journeyings; he taxed imagination 
to create great waters and illimitable expanses of silvery lakes and infinite 
oceans, to descend into sea-caverns and conjure up thronging forms 
beneath monstrous concave roofs and giant ranges of sapphire columns— 
such scenery as surrounded Endymion when, in the hollow vast, he 
looked on things 

More dead than Morpheus’ i nings: 

Old rusted arches, oar becnwtblases large 

Of gone sea-warriors; . . . and sculptures rude 

In ponderous stone, developing the mood 

Of ancient Nox;—then skeletons of man, 

Of beast, behemoth, and leviathan, 

And elephant, and eagle, and huge jaw 

Of nameless monster. 


Then would he seek acquaintance with what De Quincey calls the 
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“tyranny of the human face’”—when the sea appeared “paved with innu- 
merable "nce, upturned to the sicnchass fends ieblesens wrathful, de- 
pairing, whieh surged upwards by thousands; and then would he pass 
in thought to those Oriental marvels over all which brooded a sense of 
eternity and infinity oppressive even to madness. 
And the dreams came. Thecloud of transfigured visions overshadowed 
him, and he shuddered as he entered into that cloud. The dreams excited 
and perturbed him by their colossal revelations. He eyed one apocalypse 
after another of strange dramas; now beautiful, now terrifying, as those 
once seen in Patmos. And mingled with them were serene aspects of 
gone domestic joy, and summoned again “into sunny life” he had 
glimpses, vivid glimpses, of the “ faces of long-buried beauties, and the 
blessed household countenances, cleansed from the dishonour of the 
ve.” There was much to agitate the dreamer; but a growing charm 
bade him dream on; he recalled day by day the stupendous panoramas of 
the night, and looked forward impatiently to the hour of their renewal. 
When I had thoroughly won his confidence, he would narrate, in a kind 
of chiaroscuro diction befitting the subject, the events and scenes of the 
previous night’s visions, in a tone of solemn and subdued enthusiasm that 
thrilled my nervous system through and through. It might appear the 
hobby of a lunatic, to pursue in a methodical and systematic course this 
habit of dreaming, i to make it, as he did, the shadowy substance of 
his very life. 

But if cracked he was, it was only in this particular ;—no one could 
have expounded Newton’s ‘‘ Principia,” or Beneke’s “ Psychology,’’ more 
lucidly, more coherently, more discerningly. Thus it continued with him 
during the whole of my undergraduateship; and the week after I became 
B.A., we had a farewell walk together to Maddingley, and he was as full 
of his “ Night Thoughts” as ever, speaking of them with the earnest- 
ness of a man to whom they were the only realitics. He lived, moyed, 
and had his being in a hazy spirit-land; like Dante he had seen heaven, 
and purgatory, and hell. The day before he had been reading some 
account of the cemeteries of Etruria, and they had been his abode in the 
night season. The traveller’s book had given him the cue, and his own 
vivid imagination had done the rest, magnifying each object on what 
Astley’s would call a scale of unprecedented grandeur. I have never for- 
gotten his exposition of those subterranean fagades, and lines of massive 
sepulchres, and densely-peopled sarcophagi, and sculptured pediments, 
and elaborate friezes, and tripods, caldrons, vases, urns, scarabei, cande- 
labra, and all the minutiz of a virtuoso’s catalogue. He had seen them 
as closely as his author—and with equal, possibly greater, interest ; for a 
mystic halo of supra-naturalism consecrated Ais experience of them. I 
used to note down, occasionally, my recollections of his clearly-told 
Noctes, and it may perchance divert you, some day, to con them over, 
since you know the singular and noticeable seer. But his own hand has 
committed many of them to paper, and if you establish yourself in his 
good graces he may grant to you what he ever refused to me, a perusal of 
his strange MSS. 

Further deponent saith not, knoweth not. What is he about to do in 
Westmoreland? Is he bent upon a lease of the opium-eater’s cottage, 
that he may sleep nightly in the little room which became to De Quincey 
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a Hall of Eblis? Ihave not heard from him for months past,—and your 
letter was the first intimation ci Bn PTE When he 
last wrote he told me that he continued to dream, and loved to have it so. 

*s Nineveh researches had been a siekihd-eihadeniina tie 0 cinies 


of phantasmata ; he had drawn fruitful “ Te teloronoer” and “improve- 
ments,” as parsons say, from readings in romance, foreign and domestic. 
Get to know him thoroughly, like a good fellow, and send me word what 
a think of him and his hobby. Don’t let the Lakers — him—for 
s sure to be misunderstood by all but his intimates. Give me a 
liberal, epistolary recompense for this voluminous missive, and let thy 
pm mama spirit ruminate the wholesome maxim, Bis dat qui dat 


CROTCHET. 








NOVEMBER. 
(SONGS OF THE MONTHS.) 
By J. E. CARPENTER. 


I. 

Wi1rH care on his temples—disease in his train— 
The fog for his mantle—through flood and through rain— 
Old hoary November, the bane of the year, 
With dead leaves around him is doom'd to appear ; 
His breath breathing poison, his eyes blear and dim, 
His cheeks wan and yellow, and palsied each limb, 

_ The patron of old age—the blaster of youth— 
The sexton of nature—the hider of truth— 
He bears in his hand a dark funeral pall : 
He is here—old November—the blighter of all! 


II. 
November ! perverter! whose days are half night ! 
He comes—he is here, with his canker and blight. 
Go pluck the last flowers, should any remain ; 
If his hand snatch the blossoms, they'll bloom not again. 
Close the door and the windows—pile up the log fire— 
Sit closer together—bring viol and lyre. 
Hark! hark! how he howls with sepulchral din 
Through cranny and crack,—but he enters not in. 
He may revel without: so we're snug in the hall, 
We fear not November—the blighter of all ! 
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' © “PROMOTION BY PURCHASE IN THE ARMY. 
.Pgruars there is no subject with which the poblic generally is so 


little acquainted as the promotion by purchase in the army. We know a 
heavy item as army estimates appears yearly in our national expenditure. 
tear Captain Fitzhoward of the ‘‘ Heavies” to be a fine dashing 
fellow; that he has his hunters, his drag, and resplendent jewellery ; while, 
as hisfather is but a country rector with a large family, we naturally con- 
clude Captain Fitzhoward earns the supplies of these luxuries, if not by 
the sweat of his brow, yet by bravery. Should we turn our steps to some 
of our large mercantile towns, the spinners, or grinders, or artisans naively 
inform us that the envied red coat, bedizened with gold lace, which the 
officer struts down the streets in, is paid for by them through taxation ; or 
the economical shrewd Scot eyes the martial Adonis, and buttons up his 

kets with an exclamation something akin to—‘“ Ay, mon, all those 
fineries a’ wrung fra me and me puir bairns.” Abundant examples 
might be adduced to bear on the proposition. The general belief is, that 
the officer is a very well paid servant of the state; that from his style of 
living, his hauteur, and his expensive tastes, he is a man of money; and 
while the sailor, the curate, or the government clerk, are only existing on 
their small pittance, instead of living in comparative comfort, the aie 
like the cotton lord, is 

daily fed 


On the rich feast of cent. per cent. 


But, it is not all gold that glitters; and bearing this aphorism in mind, 
let us discuss a few of these received opinions, and dispel, by facts, a few 
of the erroneous ideas entertained relative to officers’ pay. 

Without stopping to draw out a table of the prices of commissions, 
with their pay of each grade in a regiment, let us take the two extremes: 


A Lieutenant-Colonel:— carien enne Telly * 
DIAGOOns ....ccrcessecccccsecccee GES. “Niicckctscctccce 1 3 0 
IIo ccccescctcscicccccccere GBD ) ccsccccsssccore 017 0 

An Ensign and Cornet :— 

TIN scowvtisisetscnntseantene ST eecestnentines = 
BEEMIEEY  cocccccssenccccscnsesese GOO secccccccencese 0 5 3 


Bat we must still further bear in mind a circumstance already stated in 
the New Monthly relative “ to extra money,” whereby almost double the 
original price of a commission is given by officers, as well as the follow- 
ing, that each officer has to pay annually to his mess eight days’ pay; to 
his band twelve days’ pay; while, in the covebrys 84d. is stopped for each 
“ration,” or subsistence for each charger daily from every officer, and 
3d. monthly for veterinary drugs, whether required by him or not. But 
the deduction that presses most heavily upon the officer is the stoppa, 
for income-tax, muleted whether serving in Ireland or the colonies, the 
gross amount of his pay being taken, and then the deduction made ; con- 

uently, he pays a per centage on pay never received; and, lastly, an 
indlect rent for his unfurnished room, in the shape of “ barrack da- 
Facts drawn from the Pay Act and the War-Office warrants are far 
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too stubborn things to be overthrown by the most subtle sophistry of the 
diplomatist, or parried by the caballing of the shrewdest of senators. 
There they a living monument of England's gratitude to the brave 
leaders of her armies and her forlorn hopes ; the champions of freedom 
abroad, and the subduers of anarchy at home! 

Various conjectures are, of course, afloat in to the recent orders 
relative to the educating: of the officer. Some—and the majority too—hail- 
ing them as the bright harbingers of the annihilation of promotion by pur- 
chase, and the placing the soldier-officer on the same footing as the sailor 
one, or rernodelling our service similar to the Germanic forces. But even so 

t a step towards the goal of improvement would not, it is greatly to be 
Tastored, eradicate the pernicious system of extra money, though there 
cannot be a question that it would greatly tend to modify it; still its total 
abolition—so blind are its victims to its powers —we cannot help despair- 
ing to see. A system the offspring of disobedience, cradled in deception, 
and so gross a dereliction of duty as ever can be perpetrated by those 
professing to be the ee of honour and truth, cannot be ex- 
pected to be very glorious in its results; and that almost sacred right 
conferred by a Queen toa subject, vesting him with the command of, and 
the submission from, others, is made a matter of barter and commerce; 
while the officer, who would far rather peril his life than allow even the 
breath of scandal to sully his bright shield of honour, descends to all the 
trickery of the Exchange, and does not consider it any compromise of his 
character if he overreaches his friend, by “screwing” out of that friend’s 

ket a few more hundreds for the sale of his commission than he origi- 
nally gave for it! 

But the matter does not rest here, for the farther we fathom into the 
secret constitutions of this pernicious system, the blacker and more to be 
deprecated do a become, more especially in cavalry corps. An officer 
rises to be senior lieutenant or senior captain. He asserts he can pay no 
more for his commission than the regulated price, snaps his fingers at 
the law of custom, points with all the air of injured innocence at the 
Mutiny Act and the Queen’s Regulations, until a stranger to the service 
would really begin to think he had found a gem among the shingle and 
pebbles. But Lieutenant or Captain Asterisk—as the case may be—is 
pretty well aware what is the game to play. He is fully aware that the 
officer who wishes to retire from the service would not do so by the sale 
of his commission for the regulated price, thereby losing some two or three 
thousand pounds, when, by exchanging to the infantry, or to a regiment 
in India (the allusion is here made more directly to cavalry regiments), 
he could realise, perchance, a hundred or so more than he gave, by sellin 
three months afterwards from the corps into which he had thus exchan mm 
The senior officer of that grade, therefore, still keeps on his name for 
“regulation,” as it is technically called. The juniors hear rumours of 
promotion being stopped, and exchanges effected. They become nervous; 
overtures are made to the stop-gap. He looks the personification of in- 
tegrity and innocence, mingled with a little uncriminal poverty, and re- 
fuses the overture. The service is dearer to him than life itself; promotion 
the bright goal of all his hopes. A mediator or friend steps in, and 
suggests a little douceur ; the obdurate stop-gap melts, gold is gold when 
it comes in the shape of sovereigns from the Mint, and money is money, 
when an orderon Cox and Co. “ He does not know, he is sure, what he 
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ean do ;” and seems as puzzled as Johnny Whopstraw is, when talking to 
his.landlord on the present state of agriculture. Times are bad, money 
scarce, and the youngsters want promotion. Well, then, perhaps five or 
six hundred pounds paid to his credit at the agent’s might alter his views 
in regard to promotion. The young ones bite; some write home to the 
country squire at Dash Park, or the old gentleman at his counting-house, 
and assure them the money must be paid, and it is always customary, 
and that the amount will be repaid on their “ selling.” The fathers, 
having indefinite notions on the same, pay in the amount, and consider 
the ramifications of promotion as difficult of comprehension as a Chinese 
puzzle. Other young gentlemen pay their shares themselves; while a few, 
whose fathers are aware of the system, and inflexibly refuse the douceur, find 
a perfect parent in Shadrach Philistim, the money-lender, who advances 
the amount at the moderate per centage of cent. per cent.; and Captain 
or Lieutenant Asterisk, whose general received character ever since the 
days of Shakspeare, though addicted to swearing, mustachios, and duel- 
ling, still was always “‘ jealous in honour,” pockets the sum, and the pro- 
motion by purchase, as it is called, goes on smoothly, until another, 
“jealous in honour,” but poor in pocket, raises the pistol of ‘ regulation 
ice,” and orders those under him to stand and deliver. 

The pay of an officer is about 5 per cent., including the stoppages, 
from the regulation price of a commission. Out of this he has to pay 
towards an expensive mess, has to dress like a gentleman, find his uni- 
form at prices which, according to the authorities’ own showing (vide the 
* Addenda to the Queen’s Regulations, 1850”), amount, in the infan- 
try, to a coatee, ten guineas ; a shell-jacket, four guineas ; a cloak, five gui- 
neas; a pair of epaulettes, seven guineas, &c., &c., pay servants, washing, 
&c. ; and, in the cavalry, find two or three chargers, which must pass the 
approval of the lieutenant-colonel, who, although he may have a ve 
bad, yet may have a very fastidious, taste for horse-flesh, and which 
chargers, except they are lost either through glanders or on service (and 
then only the allowance of, for a first charger 45/., for a second 351. is 
granted, when, perchance, hundreds of pounds may have been given for 
them), must be replaced at the expense of their owners, though those very 
horses are kept for the special service of his military duties, and their very 
death caused by an epidemic germinating from the troop-horses, or from 
bad stabling, or the thousand other ills military flesh is heir to. Five 
minimis per cent. on 840/. or 450/. is small, indeed, to find those requi- 
sites, and for the officers to pay their way and keep from debt; and ere our 
press and our agitators are so strong in inveighing against our army 
generally, let them pause, and consider if many of those errors— 

Vitiis nemo sine nascitur, optimus ille 

| Qui minimis urgetur— 
they so much delight in blazing'forth to the world, may not have origi- 
nated in the careless forgetfulness for the officers’ weal of that very House 
of Commons they pretend to have constituted, and that they, as professed 
pein and the lanterns and the preceptors of the world, are not 
to see into these matters, and carry their reforms, not in the selfish 
direction where the country is benefited alone at the expense of our A 
but where both go hand in hand towards general and social economy. Mr. 
Cobden achieved, perhaps, the greatest bloodless victory ever warrior did 
in any age, when he brought in the repeal of the corn-laws. That passed, 
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he was so blind and elated with success, that the next subject he turned 
his mind to was our army, which, unfortunately for his future reputation, 
proved the rock on which he split, and his utter inability for any high 
position, or the wielding of the affairs of a great empire. He babbled a 
aoe. sem tore bony of pacificators, who took his facts for granted, and his 
| calculations as those of deep research and knowledge, and equal 
with his statistics on the corn league. They were given to the public: 
his “ take-for- ” were luminous as folly to the meanest un- 
derstanding, while his statistics could be refuted by any private soldier 
in her Majesty’s service. He told us a standing army was perfectly 
useless; universal peace reigned abroad, perfect tranquillity at home; 
but, a very few months after, Louis Philippe abdicated, the other foreign 
powers went down like a row of nine-pins, and at home, Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Bradford, and London (on the 10th of April), were in anarchy 
and revolt, thus completely upsetting that theory—“ Ex uno disce omnes.” 
The originators of the electric telegraph, of vaccination, of the agency of 
seam, might all have been scoffed at at first, and all have afterwards suc- 

ed; but universal peace has just this difference—mind over matter. 
A diamond will cut every other metal, it will fashion glass to a thousand 
different shapes, or add lustre to other stones; but to cut itself, you must 
apply itself, and the strongest wins the day. From the frailty of man- 
kind, passion must be brought to vie with passion, and force with force ; 
and each can only be subdued by discipline—passion over reckless pas- 
sion, and tempered force over maddened force—an army over a foolish 
mob. 

Five per cent. on recognised capital sunk, it must be allowed, is no 
remuneration for the officer. Two per cent., as is the case really upon the 
whole (regulation price and extra money) of the moneys paid for an 
officer’s promotion, is not only no remuneration, but places the recipient in 
a position he is utterly unable to support, except by the entailment of cer- 
tain ruin on himéélf, in raising supplies from the itinerant Jews who 
infest a barrack, or from the “ X. Y. Z.’s” of the newspapers, who ad- 
vertise to advance sums on the reversionary interest of heir-expectants 
with the strictest secrecy; and, startling as the assertion may be, it is no 
less true, that the whole of those advertisements are addressed to the 
officers of the army, as civilians, who have any security to offer, can obtain 
the money through a respectable solicitor, and a policy of insurance on their 
lives, at something like 6 percent. It has been said officers would serve for 
nothing. Rest assured those days have gone by. A new era has dawned, 
a fresh régime has began. The army will be no longer the lounge for 
the Rotten-row dandy, or the modern Beau Brummel. The troop’ or 
company officer will now be on a par with the adjutant or the quarter- 
master, as far as st and military information go, and with this 
new rs system of better payment must spring up. The extra mone 
must be immediately abolished, and with it seietitiom without wer wed 
and 5 per cent. on the original sum; or, in other words, their present 
pay- For surely it is not too great a recompense, when we take into 
consideration the exposure of health when migrating from the torrid climes 
of India to the frigid lands of Canada; or that of life, when leading on 
our gallant troops to defy the inroads of a foreign tyrant, or subdue the 
semi-barbarous hordes of Asiatic insurgents. 
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FRENCH ALMANACKS. 


.. Eacu revolving brings with it new events, new discoveries, new 
inventions, and—what our continental neighbours are, most of all, par- 
tial.to—new perfectionnements. That these should be duly chronicled, 
seriously, facetiously, or prophetically in the Almanacks, is a sine qua 
non of French civilisation. And the important part which these little 
works occupy in French literature, recording, as they do, the different 
features of material and mental progress, and digesting, analysing, 
and commenting upon it in the varied spirit of philosop Ph fun, and 
speculation, can only be appreciated by taking into consideration the 
wide field they embrace, and the moderate price at which they are 
issued. In Paris the postman never fails at the New Year to present the 
compliments of the season and an almanack at the same time. An act 
of civility, we are told, which, by surpassing the proverbial politeness 
of a M. Coylin, who flourished in the time of Louis XV., attests to the 
wondrous progress of modern civilisation! ‘This antithetical idea of the 

of civilisation is not peculiar to the French. The United 
States’ men indulge in similar Titmarshian contrasts of excellence 
with inferiority. Speaking of the reception given the other day to 
Jenny Lind, one of the Transatlantic newspapers said we have beat the 
English in steam-engines, railroads, telegraphs—in everything in which 
we have attempted to rival them. We will now beat them in folly! 

The distribution of almanacks and donbons being the great. affair of 
January, the claims of February to, supersede the month of May, asithe 
season of love, are warmly discussed by the first on the list—the “ Al- 
manach Comique.” February, it is argued, is the month for public balls 
and private cabinets; the month of petit soupers at the Maison d’Or ; 
ergo, February is the real season of love. The god of the month that 
follows, Mars, is so reduced by the prolonged fasting of Lent, as to 
have taken himself and his month out of fashion. April is the month 
of fools; the month when the Socialist doctrines, abolition of property, 
extinction of family ties, and the extermination of five-franc pieces, is to 
take place. May is the month, not of roses, but of maybugs. June is 
devoted to Vichy. July to schools of natation. With the introduction 
of railroads, August will be passed on the sea-side, where many Parisians 
will learn, at their cost, that the ocean ‘ebbs and flows. In September, 
hares and rabbits will take refuge behind the great boots of the gen- 
darmes. It appears, according to the same authority, that by the new 
game laws every individual who is about to shoot a rabbit must, first of 
, all, exhibit his license to carry arms, then the permission of the pro- 
sgt diploma as.a bachelor of letters and certificate of vaccination. 

he cooks of Paris will be much more successful in hunting cats upon 
the roofs of houses than the sportsmen in bagging rabbits, whose private 
permission to be shot may, possibly, soon also be’ required, before they 
can_ be legitimately knocked over. In October the Gardes Champétres, 
having nothing to do, will devour the grapes which they are employed 
to preserve from other depredators. In November a new tax will be 
raised upon warming-pans. In December the seat of government will 
Nov.—vVOL. XC. NO. CCCLIX. T 
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whole (regulation price and extra money) of the moneys paid for an 
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a position he is utterly unable to support, except by the entailment of cer- 
tain ruin on ‘himself, in raising supplies from the itinerant Jews who 
infest a barrack, or from the “ X. Y. Z.’s” of the newspapers, who ad- 
vertise to advance sums on the reversionary interest of heir-expectants 
with the strictest secrecy; and, startling as the assertion may be, it is no 
less true, that the whole of those advertisements are addressed to the 
officers of the army, as civilians, who have any security to offer, can obtain 
the money through a respectable solicitor, and a policy of insurance on their 
lives, at something like 6 percent. It has been said officers would serve for 
nothing. Rest assured those days have gone by. A new era has dawned, 
a fresh régime has began. The army will be no longer the lounge for 
the Rotten-row dandy, or the modern Beau Brummel. The troop or 
company officer will now be on a par with the adjutant or the quarter- 
master, as far as knowledge and military information go, and with this 
new system a system of better payment must spring up. The extra money 
must be immediately abolished, and with it promotion without purchase 
and 5 per cent. on the original sum; or, in other words, their present 
pay- For surely it is not too great a recompense, when we take into 
consideration the exposure of health when migrating from the torrid climes 
of India to the frigid lands of Canada; or that of life, when leading on 
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with inferiority. Speaking of the reception given the other day to 
Jenny Lind, one of the Transatlantic newspapers said we have beat the 
English in steam-engines, railroads, telegraphs—in everything in which 
we have attempted to rival them. We will now beat them in folly! 

The distribution of almanacks and bonbons being the great. affair of 
January, the claims of February to supersede the month of May, asithe 
season of love, are warmly discussed by the first on the list—the “ Al- 
manach Comique.” February, it is argued, is the month for public balls 
and private cabinets; the month of petit soupers at the Maison d’Or ; 
ergo, February is the real season of love. The god of the month that 
follows, Mars, is so reduced by the prolonged fasting of Lent, as to 
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extinction of family ties, and the extermination of five-franc pieces, is to 
take place. May is the month, not of roses, but of maybugs. June is 
devoted to Vichy. July to schools of natation. With the introduction 
of railroads, August will be passed on the sea-side, where many Parisians 
will learn, at their cost, that the ocean ‘ebbs and flows. In September, 
hares and rabbits will take refuge behind the great boots of the gen- 
darmes. It appears, according to the same authority, that by the new 
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be removed to Carpentras. So much for almanack generalities; in re- 
— particularities, the “ Almanach Prophétique” is our especial 
ite, on several accounts, . One of these is the imperturbable gra- 
vity with which it continues to quote old prophecies without any ever 
being fulfilled, and to invent new ones suited to the times. Another is 
the admiration we experience for the readiness with which the most 
obscure ies are made to clearly designate current events, and the 
ability shown in reading prophecies they have been fulfilled. . 
The occurrence of remarkable meteors has a = re We ahr 
as portentous. Most people are familar with the beautiful deseri 
‘inten by Virgil of Sacacteans that preceded the death of eon 
In the mi die ages the same phenomena were described as flambent 
swords or dragons of fire. M. G. de la Bedolliére, a modern French 
illustrator of the occult sciences, argues that if the asteroid of 1557 fore- 
told the death of Queen of England and of Henry II. of France, 
and that of 1683 the death of Colbert, that the remarkable meteor of the 
6th of June, 1850, foretold the death of Sir Robert Peel! Humboldt 
has, in his “* Cosmos,” signalised two days in each year upon which a 
anh ametom meteors may be invariably seen. If the occurrence of 
ee can be thus calculated upon at a certain period, it is 
y probable that they can be the forerunners of events, which one 
would suppose from their very nature to be occasional and irregular. 

But as no event that takes place here below is not pre-ordained, so it 
would appear that even this last category is disputed by the expounders 
of the occult sciences, one of whom argues in favour of the periodical 
return of evil and eventful epochs. A French Protestant, by name Jéréme 
d’Orghin, being saved, by the pages of the Duke de Guise, from the 
massacre of Vasey, which took place on the 2nd of March, 1562, wrote 
a brief account of that sad affair, in a work which was published in 1566, 
at Chalons. In this little work the author, after remarking that since 
that horrible and lamentable event everything seemed to be getting worse 
in France, he proceeded té show that there is something fatal in the 
number 2, when it occurs at the end of a millésime or date. Thus, in 
1522, Sultan Suleiman expelled the Knights of St. John from the Isle of 
Rhodes. In 1532, the emperor signed a treaty in Nuremberg favourable 
to the heretical Huguenots. (It is to be observed that Jéréme d’Orghin 
had, between the period of the massacre of Vassy and the publication of his 
book, renounced his faith, and obtained the protection of Antoinette de 
Bourbon.) In 1542, war broke out between the Emperor Charles and 
the King Francis; that in 1552, the territory of France was devastated 
the enemy, and Henry II. was obliged to tax the churches heavily. 

ing out these ideas of the periodicity of evils, it will be seen that 
since the times of Jérdéme d’Orghin, the epoch marked out by him as 
fatal has not falsified its ill-omened character. Thus, in 1572, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. In 1582, the conspiracy of Salsede, and 

i execution of the conspirator. In 1592, the e of Joyeuse, 
overcome at Villemur, drowned himself in the river Tarn. In 1602, 
conspiracy and execution of Marshal Biron. In 1612, religious war in 
Poitou. In 1622, sanguinary combats of Catholics and Protestants in 
Poitou, Saintonge, and Languedoc. In 1632, execution of the Marshal, 
Duke Henry of Montmorency at Toulouse. In 1642, execution of Cinq- 
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-Mars'and of Thou; commencement of the Parliamentary Wars in England. 
In‘1652, rebellion of the Fronde. In 1662, serious misunderstandings 
between Louis XIV. and the Pope Alexander VII. In 1672, war be- 
tween France and Holland. In 1682, persecution of Protestants. In 
1692, the Duke of Savoy devastated Dauphiné. In 1702, war 
declared against France England, Holland, and the Empire. In 
1712, France lost Namur, Luxembourg, Charleroi, &c., by the treaty of 
Utrecht. In 1722, scandalous orgies of the Regency. In 1782, 

arrels between the Parliament and Royalty. In 1742, the retreat of 
Sadonnia. In 1752, the Bull Unigenitus gives rise to grave disputes. 
In 1762, loss of Canada, Louisiana, and New Orleans; the lish 
seized upon Martinique ; the French were defeated at Cassel. In 1772, 
dismemberment of Poland; great distress in France. In 1782, the 
Count de Grasse was defeated and made prisoner by Admiral Rodney. 
In 1792, massacres of the 2nd and 3rd of September. In 1802, disas- 
trous expedition to St. Domingo. In 1822, conspiracy of Belfort, and 
conspiracy and execution of General Berton. 1832, cholera at Paris ; 
insurrection of the 5th and 6th of June. 1842, death of the Duke of 
Orleans. 

It will be observed that events of a major importance, and far more 
disastrous in their character, occurred in the intervals between the periods 
marked out as fatal. Some of the occurrences are, indeed, of almost 
trifling import. It will also be observed that some of the epochs, as 
1762 and 1782, disastrous to France, were profitable to England. “ Let 
us await,” concludes the expounder of prophecies, “ with that confidence 
in Providence which should never abandon the Christian, the events 
which are predicted by the calculations of Jérome d’Orghin for 1852 !” 

A curious example of a forced interpretation of prophecy presents 
itself in a chapter devoted to the vision of Ezekiel, which a certain 
M. Pierre Dumesnil labours, with more ingenuity than success, to show 
was an anticipation of railway locomotives. 

Even Chateaubriand is made to take his place among the pro- 
_ phets, we presume, upon the same principle that made Wordsworth 
iL ye 

- To the open fields I told 
A prophecy. 

“In our times,” said De Chateaubriand in his “‘ Mémoires d’Outre- 
tombe,” “‘ we are retrogading from heredi royal to elective royalty, 
from elective royalty we shall fall into a republic!” tt is probably from a 
similar sentiment that the Count de Chambord, and his more strenuous 
partisans, very properly oppose themselves to the principle of an elective 
monarchy. Chateaubriand, speaking of the revolution of July, which 
raised the Orleanists to power, said, “The branch of Orleans will 
not take root. July, if it does not entail the final destruction of France, 
with the annihilation of all liberty, will bear its natural fruit—that fruit 
is democracy.” It is evident, that if the forebodings of political partisans 
were, when realised, prophecies, the number who would lay claim to a 
distinction, so unhesitatingly conferred by the Latter-Day Saints also upon 
their leader, would be legion. 

The sceptical spirit of modern times, say the expounders of mystery, 
in vain casts ridicule upon everything that is not tangible or practical; it 
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cannot from the minds of the people the olden belief in marvellous 
things, for a very good reason we might add, because such belief ‘is in- 
herent in our nature—an instinct more or less developed in every human 
being. What would be more worthy of the spirit of modern times would 
be to reduce the so-called marvellous into a more definite and philoso- 
hical form—a result to which the labours of phrenologists generally,” of 
ir Walter Scott, Sir David Brewster, Mrs. Crowe, the author of the 
‘* Arcanes de la Vie future devoilés,” and of other qualified writers, are 
gradually paving the way. 

keene canted of this character, that which propounds that the 
Deity sends presages and omens from time to time, to show that He is the 
all-powerful governor of the world, is the least satisfactorily established. 
The nature and character of these presages are not such as most persons 
would associate with the ideas they entertain of the majesty and the 
‘power of the Creator. The asteroids and flaming swords of the middle 
ages are, for example, more or less brought within the domain of science 
in our own times; at all events, among, perhaps, the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in the world, they are remotely ra 2 to conduce to some know- 
ledge of the formation of planets in space, and of the identity in structure 
between the earth we inhabit and other asteroid bodies. But when 
human ingenuity seeks in events belonging to our own globe, or to 
societies as at present constituted, for presages of evil to come, it only 
erts the results of a certain order of things, or of a certain corrupt or 
profligate state of society liable to bring about given events into the omens 
or presages of the events themselves. Thus, for example, our French ex- 
pounders of the mystical now find that all the events that occurred during 
the last two years of Louis Philippe’s reign, presaged a catastrophe even 
to the least sleub-ciadhted. A kind of tragic destiny appeared to bear down 
upon all the members of government. M. Humann, Minister of Finances, 
entered his cabinet one morning and never came out again. He was 
found, his forehead lying on a prayer-book; he had perished by apoplexy. 
M. Martin (du Nord), Minister of Justice, disappeared, carried away by a 
mystery, without the public ever being satisfied whether or not he was not 
the victim of acalumny. M. Bresson, the minister of a day, the most inti- 
mate of ambassadors, after walking up and down his room at Naples cut 
his throat with a razor. A prince was detected stealing markers when at 
play ; a count of the Empire was discovered cheating at lansquenet ; and 
finally, as if the imagination of the public had not been sufficiently 
aroused, a duke and peer of France assaulted his wife with repeated blows 
of a dagger. ‘All these signs,” exclaim the adepts, triumphantly, “ are 
they not so many presages?” So many evidences, we would say, of 2 
corrupt state of society, ripening the public for insurrection and change, 
and plunging a nation from one abyss into another of greater depth and 
Our lively neighbours indulge in prophecies of another description, and 
almost as sensible as the last described ; such, for example, are prophe- 
‘cies regarding the year 1851, which it is announced will commence, like 
all other years, by the sovereigns of different states receiving the compli- 





* See upon this subject an instructive pamphlet which has lately reached us, 
called ‘Thoughts on the Nature of Man,” &c. 
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o£ the season from the authorities of high and low degrte. The 


ewill, during the same year, beg for a diminution of taxation. Hopes, 
eyeftect that relief is forthcoming, will be held out to them; but the 
It, willbe as usual—one more turn at the screw. “A remarkable 
i os in January; but although we can read into the future 
with the same facility that you can read an almanack, we will not 
eal what that event will be, to deprive you of a pleasurable surprise.” 
In September, 1851, news will be received of the famous Californian 
workmen sent from Paris. The washings will, by the time of their 
arrival, have been so thoroughly ransacked, that nothing will be left for 
in a livelihood but sweeping the streets of San Francisco, 

while others will collect old rags and bones at the Placers. By dint of 


Bipioratic negotiations, France will have nothing to envy England; she 
Ww 
no 


also have her hippopotamus. All Paris will be illuminated, and 
thing will be wanting to complete the happiness of every dweller 
therein. The month of April will be signalised by the inauguration of 
a direct railroad to Constantinople; a celebrated restaurant of the Latin 
quarter will find a means of utilising turned-off omnibus-horses, by 
transforming them into bif-steaks. England, having had another little 
quarrel with Greece, will send a plenipotentiary to take from them their 
last shirt. In regard to this last little Gallican sneer, it may be observed 
that increase of intercommunication has effected a remarkable change, 
and that the English are treated with a degree of consideration ex- 
tremely rare in the good old times of Les Anglais pour rire. To pass 
from the gentle tap apropos of Greece, and from the prophetic to the 
anecdotic, there is a story told of a Mr. Green, who, unlike our own 
Jolly Green, is made to come off finally triumphant over his gay deceivers. 
The Mr. Green in question must apparently have been the son of his 
illustrious predecessor, for he was a édadaly youth, with light hair, 
fashionable exterior, and well-lined purse, bound upon a few months’ 
unrestrained participation in the gaieties of the French capital. To 
say that, after being once established at his hotel, his first steps took him 
to the Opera, would only be to say that he followed in their flight the host 
of foreign pigeons that fas not yet lost a feather from their white wings. 

Seated in a front stall, young Mr. Green was not long in distinguish- 
ing from out of a corps of artistes engaged in one of M. Coraly’s ballets, 
one whose points and pirouettes took possession of his imagination like 
an over-dose of champagne. Mr. Green's ecstatic admiration imparted 
so much animation to his countenance, that he was soon rewarded by a 
smile. Mr. Green threw a bouquet, the fair dancer pressed it to her 
lips. Mr. Green consulted the bill, and discovered that the seductive 
form before him owned the name of Mariquita. The next morning he 
referred to the Parisian ‘‘ Red Book.” He found “ Maricot, Ironmonger;” 
 Mariquier, Tobacconist;” but no Mariquita. The porter at the Opera 
knew as little as the “ Red Book,” till a timely present suddenly en- 
dowed him with the necessary knowledge. 

Mr. Green presented himself before the fair dancer. Her mamma, 
Madame Limoison, spoke to him in Italian—the Englishman laughed 
with the silent laugh of a savage. ‘These children will never under- 
stand one another,” said Madame Limoison; and she went out, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 
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For ten minutes Mr. Green and Mariquita sat silently contemplating 
each other, when the door opened, and a man entered, carrying a box 
with copper fastenings. 

“You sent for me,” said the bearer of the box to the lady. 

“TI!” exclaimed the lady; then, suddenly recollecting herself, she 
added, “Oh! Monsieur is an man.” 

“ Ah!” Oheirved tie Jew, with a leer oe tenarel his race; “ Mon- 
sieur is an Englishman.” Then, turning round, he addressed Mr. Green 
in his own lan and asked him if he might be permitted to show to 
madame the bracelet of pearls which she had ordered. 

“ Show them!” exclaimed Mr. Green ; “show them, by all means; 
and express to madame the regret I experience in not being able to tell 
her, in her own {language, how much her talent and her charms have 
enchanted me.” 

The Jew interpreted Mr. Green’s compliments as he tried on the 
bracelet. The smiled graciously ; but suddenly the young man saw 
with sorrow that she turned pale and then red—that ds was, in fact, 

ing into @ passion. 
Bene What is tlhe ination ?” he anxiously inquired. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the jeweller; “nothing. Madame pretends that 
I promised the Teeselen for six thousand francs, and I assert that eight 
thousand was the price agreed upon, so the bargain is broken.” 

“Nonsense !”’ exclaimed Mr. Green; “here is my address, call a 
couple of hours hence for the money, and leave the bracelet.” 

hree months had elapsed. Mr. Green was the happiest of men. 
He had expended forty thousand francs upon the fair Mariquita when he 
received the following note :— 


“ Monsieur, vous étes un agneau. ; 
“ You are deceived; and if you wish for proofs, come and ask for them. 
“Rue Mogador, No. —.” 


The Englishman found’the proofs. He did not return to the fair 
Terpsichorean, but remained with the actress of the Variétés, who dwelt 
in the Rue Mogador, and who had furnished the said proofs. 

The actress of the Variétés had no taste for diamonds, her inclinations 
were of a more simple description : she loved nothing but paper. No 
one could place a pen in a beloved hand, and induce it to sign a bill of 
exchange with so much grace as her. Mr. Green laughed with delight as 
he gave way to the weakness of his adored Espingole, for that was her name. 
He had arrived at his twentieth bill for five thousand francs each, when 
a letter arrived, secreted between a bundle of smuggled cigars and twelve 
_— of Windsor soap, fabricated at Vaugirard, and which contained the 
ollowing advice :— 

“ Milord, vous étes une vache @ lait. 

Delicacy obliges me to inform you that you are grossly deceived. If 
you wish to know the details, call at Rue d’Angouléme, No. —. . 

“ Nint VENDANGE, Artiste Dramatique.” 
*¢ That is too much,” exclaimed Mr. Green. “I was an agneau, now 


Tamavache! But before! get into a passion let me verify these rustic 
designations. I shall make Miss Nini Vendange explain herself.” 
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» Nini Vendange, a splendid woman, with shoulders like a Neapolitan 
duchess, and hands like those painted by Veronese, was studying Corneille 
at the moment when Mr. Green made his appearance to inquire wherefore 
he was honoured by the title of cow. It would be difficult to say if the 
Englishman was convinced, but certain it is that the splendour of Nini, 
her sweet smile, and her fine blue eyes, illuminated by the fire of the 
great poet, laid him captive at her feet. Nini Vendange loved the 
country. Her pleasure lay in walking in a straw hat, leaning upon 
the arm of Mr. Green, i also wore a straw hat, from Asniéres to 
St. Cloud, and from St. Cloud to Mendon. She succeeded so far in 
i ting the Englishman with her bucolic tastes, that he purchased 
for her a cottage, at an outlay of one hundred and eighty thousand frances, 
on the confines of the wood of Vesinet. He had scarcely signed the con- 
tract which made over this pretty property to the beautiful companion of 
his walks, when he received a laconic note from the house-agent : 

“ Wretched Englishman, upon my word of honour you are a pigeon. 
Your Nini Vendange, whom you take for a rural goddess of the fields, 
the harvests, and the vineyard—heap of rubbish—is one of Keller’s 
troop of Poses Plastiques. If you wish it, oh pigeon! we will send you 
the pink network in which she last performed Diana at the Bath, and 
Venus at her Toilette.” 

Mr. Green bowed his head in dismay. To be successively calf, 
cow, and pigeon, and to have half ruined himself in perfectioning 
his Parisian education, was enough to oppress a brain of far greater 
calibre. He awoke one fine morning an inmate of a debtor's prison. 
Then only he addressed in his despair those charming acquaintances he 
had cultivated in the hour of prosperity. No answers came. Happily 
the insurrection of February came to his relief; Mr. Green was set at 
liberty, and no one in the great struggle then going on knew or cared 
for what had become of him. 

Time passed, when, about a year ago, there appeared in the French 
papers a paragraph purporting to be copied from the Times, to the 
following effect :— 

“ Among the bold adventurers who were the first to turn up the golden 
soil of California, was a young Englishman of the name of Green, who 
arrived there direct from Paris after the revolution of February. This 
young man having had the cou to carry his researches high up the 
Sacramento, was rewarded by the discovery of whole heaps of this 
precious metal. It is said that he obtained lumps. weighing eighty 
pounds each. It is calculated that this intrepid and gallant young man 
realised in less than three months more than twenty millions of money.” 

This event, and the illustrious name connected with it, did not pass at 
once to the knowledge of those most intimate with his person during his 
pilgrimage in Paris. The great city does not allow itself to be so easily 
instructed. But it passed from paper to paper, and from mouth to mouth, 
until at length it reached ‘the ears of Mariquita, Espingole, and Nini 
Vendange. ‘Ah! by St. Anthony!” they exclaimed, “it is our Mr. 
Green, the veritable Green whom we plucked, the evergreen youth whom 
we devoured a la Marengo, a [ Espagnole, and @ la Paysanne. ‘Twenty 
millions!” 

They had not recovered the startling effect of this announcement— 
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they were still under the dazzling influence of the visionary heaps of gold, 
visions'‘which were rendered the more dazzling by gloomy thoughts and 
dark remorse, when another paragraph went the round of the papers : 
« Deeidedly the celebrated Mr. Green is now the richest man of the five 
of the obe. Would it be believed, that he has discovered 
masses of solid gold, weighing four hundred pounds! Imagination recoils 
before the idea. There can be no doubt that Mr. Green possesses (if he 
knows what he does possess) more than a thousand millions. Weary withso 
much gain, he returns to Europe to spend—a mere mode of ing, for 
he cannot spend the thousandth part of his revenue—that which he has 
aequired by his courage. It is whispered—and here, perhaps, romance 
mixes itself with history—that he is on his way to Paris, with the inten- 
tion of wedding a lady, of whose inconstancy he has once had to complain. 
He will now assuredly meet with neither coolness nor coquetterie. 
Happy Mr. Green!” 
hen Mariquita, Espingole, and Nini Vendange learnt this news, they 
all experienced the same shudder of regret and hope!—regret that they 
had treated Mr. Green with so much indifference ; hope that they might 
recapture the wounded dove. Wretches! you called him pigeon, and now 
you call him dove! 
It is needless to relate the exertions made by the ladies to ascertain the 
moment of the millionaire Green's arrival. Would he put up at 
Meurice’s? Should he be waited for in his way? But, which way would 
he come? Would he arrive with four horses or with twelve? Who is 
the lady he has to complain of? “It is me!” said Espingole; and then 
she added to herself, “‘ We love those so much whom we have to complain 
of.” “It is me!” said Mariquita.” ‘It is me!” said Nini Vendange. 
They could not sleep for thinking of the Californian. Only one word 
came incessantly to their fair lipsp—Green! Green! Green! The news- 
papers were destined to give them the wished-for intelligence. One fine 
morning the following paragraph appeared :— 
“« Lord Green, the celebriited Californian, arrived this day in Paris, but 
with so modest an equipage, that he laughed himself with those who ex- 
to see him arrive drawn by horses of gold with diamond eyes. 
is arch-millionaire, who has just purchased the half of a Mexican pro- - 
vince, leads a life of praiseworthy simplicity. It is true, as has been 
rumoured, that he has arrived in Paris to contract an alliance of the 
affections. It is, however, his intention to leave France in a week.” 
Leave France in a week! This brazen sound, after the tinkle of gold, 
terrified the avaricious minds of our three harpies. ‘No time to be lost,” 
they simultaneously exclaimed; and a similar instinct carried them at the 
same moment to their mirrors. “Iam pretty,” muttered each as the 
result of her particular scrutiny, adding, “ And he loved me so! It is 
decidedly me that he has come to wed.” 
Mr. was smoking a cigar at the window of his hotel, when 
a servant announced a letter and a heavy parcel. Opening the former, he 
read as follows :— 


‘“ Dear Mr. GreEN,— 
“ How I have loved you—how I have loved you! But you trifled 
with my affections! To abandon me for an Espingole! But let us wipe 
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away the past with a sponge: you have come back, let all be fo 
Butit shall net be said that your little Mariquita was won by paltry lucre; 
take, back those horrid diamonds which you gave me. They say they are 
rth sixty thousand francs; I do not wish to know it, Give me back 
hat alone I care for—your love! your love! 
are “ Mariquita VALDEZ y Loprz pe Brenaris.” 


©The note shall be answered,” said Mr. Green to the servant, who 
hastened away with the message. Mr. Green having carefully deposited 
the diamonds in his trunk, relighted his cigar, but he had not finished it 
before a femme de chambre was introduced, bearing a portfolio and a 
note, the latter highly perfumed. Mr. Green took it, and read— 


‘‘ Mitorp ANGLAIS,— 

“Your Espingole has heard with lively satisfaction of your arrival in 
the capital. She has the weakness to believe that she is not a stranger 
to your presence. Evil things have probably been reported of her: she 
despises such scandal. To prove that she never loved you for your money, 
open the portfolio which accompanies this; you will find a heap of paper 
rubbish—~bank notes—which she returns as unworthy of the sentiments 
she entertains towards the illustrious Green. Come to supper this 
evening. Farewell, yours, 

‘‘ EsPINGOLE. 


“The note shall be answered,” said Mr. Green to the soubrette, in a 
tone that admitted of no indecision. ‘‘I was the agneau of the one,” 
he muttered to himself, “the vache of the other. It is all right. I'll 
have another cigar.” 

A third time the door opened; not to admit a messenger, but 
the beautiful Nini Vendange herself attired in deep mourning, which 
displayed to advantage her brilliant white complexion. She advanced, 
and prostrated herself before the rich Californian. Mr. Green hastened 
to raise her up, and to inquire the cause of this act of humility. 

“T have sinned,” said the beautiful penitent, in a touching tone, “and 
I was waiting for your return, as a sinner waits for salvation.” 

*‘ These words, madame, should be addressed to a higher power, not 
to me.” 

‘* As it was towards you, sir, that I proved disloyal, it was to you I 
deemed that retribution was due. I come, then, to beg of you to take 
back the title-deeds of an ill-acquired property.” 

“‘T admire your penitence.” 

Do not admire me, but let your pardon seal 

Nini Vendange expected to see Mr. Green take her in his arms, 
but he did nothing of the kind. He took the title-deeds, and hastened 
to ldck them up in his portmanteau. Terrified at this act of coolness, 
the lady rose to take her leave; she still hoped that Mr. Green would 
call her back, but he was busy lighting a cigar. 

A few days afterwards another paragraph went the round of the papers. 
Tt was to the following effect :— oe me 

“ Mr. Green, the Englishman—the famous Mr. Green of California— 
who has been the subject of so much conversation, never went to Cali- 
fornia. © He never was the millionaire he was supposed. He caused the 
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be to himself those who had once shame- 
Ch se nay aa 
| much for justice done even to Mr. Green. A more remark- 
able instance of moderation towards the English presents itself in an 
anecdote of Napoleon; of whom it is related, in the “ Almanach de 
Napoléon,” that when, on his return from the camp of Boulogne, Denon, 
the director of the museum, presented to him a medal commemorative of 
the event, and which represented the eagle holding the a leopard 
in its talons. “ Vile flatterer!” exclaimed the great man, “how can you 
dare to represent the French eagle overpowering the English leopard, 
when I cannot put a — boat to sea without the English getting hold 
of it! Have this medal destroyed at once, and make no more like it.” 
The well-meaning but dreamy 7 agg ge and the less estimable 


penal propagandists, who to r e up the so-called Peace 
iety, are amusingly caricatured in a description of Mr. Elihu Burritt’s 
pacific journey across the Continent :— 


Elihu Burritt (says the narrator) declared the session of the congress closed, 

and putting the key of the door in his pocket, took himself off to Prussia, accom- 
by two other members of congress. He there obtained an audience of the 
, who was at breakfast. 

“ —% said the great pacificator, “Ihave the honour to salute you. How do 

mu do . 
ya Pretty well, thank you, my dear Mr. Burritt. Will you take a cutlet?” 

“With pleasure. One cannot be better listened to than whilst eating. You 
know why I come here.” 

“T have some notion of it.” 

“Well, then, let us to it.at once. Universal Peace is the question. Why should 
we wrangle and fight one with the other? Let us disarm.” 

“ t should like nothing better. I am areal King Pacifico, saving the warming- 


“Your majesty has always a joke at hand. But, come, have you really any 
serious intentions against poor Austria?” 

“ None at all; I see with regret, my dear Mr. Burritt, that I have been calum- 
niated in esteem.” 

“ oy 3 admire — but I have finished my cutlet, and must continue my 

y cation.” 
BE. the palace, Elihu stumbled upon a column of Prussians on their way 
ght the 

ee by his first success, Elihu Burritt hurried away to the Emperor of 

“Well,” said he to the Emperor, “so we are still irate against the Italians?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ And with the Hungarians?” 

“ A mere joke.” 

“‘ How lucky!” exclaimed Elihu Burritt in excess of joy. “In that case we are 
going to disarm immediately.” 

“ Ya, mein herr Burritt, immediately.” 

A fire ofmusketry was at this moment heard under the windows of the palace. 

“What is that noise?” inquired Burritt. 

“Tt isa regiment firing in the air to celebrate the disarmament.” 

It was a group of Hungarians that had just been shot. 

Elihu Burritt continued his journey and arrived in Russia. 
. The Emperor was, at the moment of his arrival, engaged in reviewing 600,000 

Nicolas returned Mr. Elihu Burritt’s salutations like a well-bred Tsar. 

“Sire, you are no doubt aware of the motives which bring me here?” 


# little Father Burritt, perfectly.” 
Leon este in favour of peace.” ~ 
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“ And so am I, Elihu.” 

“What! you also, your majesty astonishes me! Wherefore, then, this array of 
See By St. Nicolas! to mak If des 

“ : @ peace. you desire peace prepare for war, said an 
Elihu of olden times.” 
| “That is true!” 

“And so anxious am I for peace, that lam going to increase my army to 
900,000 soldiers.” 

Elihu was delighted with this news, and started for England to announce that he 


had pacified all Europe. 


Truth is stranger than fiction. While the French wit was revelling in 
imaginary interferences of theoretical upholders of peace, Mr. Eithu 
Burritt, Mr. Joseph Sturge, and another, were actually engaged in 
bringing to a termination by arbitration the war between the Danes 
and the Schleswig-Holsteiners. With this view they visited the theatre 
of the contest, where they received from both parties assurances 
of their will to refer their differences to enlightened and impartial 
arbitrators. This in the face of the siege and bombardment of 
Frederichstadt. Alas! for poor human nature—no one can be sufli- 
ciently enlightened to discover that both can be in the right; none can 
be sufficiently impartial as to satisfy two parties, both convinced of their 
rectitude, even to the sacrifice of their lives. All the world knows, and 
all history and all biography confirm it, that on a point of reason and 
conscience nations will make war, and individuals will cheerfully and 
religiously inflict and endure death. If Denmark would consent to the 
expenditure of her last dollar, and the last drop uf blood of her bravest sons, 
rather than acknowledge that Germany a any right over Schleswig- 
Holstein, what would Mr. Elihu Burritt do? Schleswig-Holstein is 
equally stubborn, and, in such a case, of ‘what value is the pure reason of 
a third and indifferent party? Reason and justice have different aspects 
to these two belligerents; and the reason and justice of a negotiator are 
only reason and justice to that party whom the negotiator pronounces to 
be in the right. To the other party they seem to be unreasonable and 
unjust, and the decision will be only submitted to by the same thing over 
in—coercion in war, only this time made upon the refractory by the 
negotiator or arbitrator himself, to compel compliance with his decree. 
The rivalry between the Garden of Plants at Paris, and the gardens 
of the Zoological Society of London, is well hit off :— 


Jean, for many years keeper at the Garden of Plants, was to the Zoological 
department of that garden what Quasimodo was to the tower of Nétre Dame. 
He had the same passion for his animals that Quasimodo had for his clocks. To 
him there was nothing like the wild beasts of the Garden of Plants; the tigers of 
the Zoological Gardens of London, the leopards of the Thier Garten of Berlin, 
were only cats, compared with those which he had under his care. “ Take care 
not to speak ill of his animals, he would devour you.” 

How ificent is Jean! when his day’s work is accomplished he takes a senti- 
mental walk amidst his dependents. As he passes, lions and tigers purr, stags 
and deer sing, the monkeys jump about in ecstasy, the parrots screech, the turtle- 
doves coo, even the ducks exhibit signs of delight. ‘ 

When the first giraffe died, Jean was so ill, that he was obliged to take to his 
bed; the arrival of a tapir was the only thing that could console him for his loss. 
Attacked with consumption, the tapir soon began to wend his way to the tomb. 
** He will not see the of the leaves,” said Jean to me in a grieved tone. Truly 
enough the poor animal perished in September, and Jean had an attack of melan- 
choly from which he was only aroused by the arrival of another giraffe. 
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‘The Garden of Plants is to Jean what the flag is to the soldiers kind of 
fanaticism. His is the first menagerie in the world ; there is nothing to 
be. to it. “Go,” he says, in his moments) of enthusiasm, “and tell:the 

glish to their boa-constrictors and their lizards’ from the Cape of 
Good English may have tigers, lions, hyw#nas, casowarys ; ‘wlio’ lias 
not got the same? But let them show us a chimpanzee!” weidue olitr) 

That was at the time when that adolescent wild man was alive. AS the deat 
Jean had a new and terrible fit of melancholy. He could find no consolation, 
except in thinking that the English had never had a chimpanzee. | 

Last year at spring-time I found Jean more melancholy than usual. It was a 
long time before he would acknowledge that the idea of a rhinoceros troubled him. 

“ Can you imagine,” he said, “the negligence of the government which leaves 
us without a rhinoceros, when they have one in London? The monarchy was 
much better than the republic for animals.” 

“Comfort yourself,” I said to him, “‘ we have a President who receives from 
time to time Xtrican ambassadors; the Sultan of Timbuctoo has sent him a giraffe, 
which is at this very moment crossing the desert.” 

At that time a crested crane of Barbary led me regularly twice a week to the 
Garden of Plants. How beautiful she was with her tuft of sapphire on her head, 
her neck of emerald, her topaz chest, her jet-like wings! I never could get out 
of my mind that the beautiful, but stupid Fatima, the favourite sultana of 
Mahommed IV., was carrying on the course of her terrestrial migrations in the 
body of this beautiful, but obtuse bird. Most certainly that was the dark, deep, 
yet inexpressive eye of the fair Circassian—her light, yet graceless walk! 

One day I met Jean, cast down to the lowest degree, just as he was on the occa- 
sion of the death of the tapir. ' 

“What is the matter, Jean ?” I said ; “‘ you seem very low spirited.” 

“ And I have reason to be so,” answered he, “if you only knew——” 

“What is the matter ?” 

“We have no hippopotamus !” 

“TI know that, but we can boast of having a seal, the English cannot say so 
much”—(parenthetically, this is a mistake). 

“ What need they care now that they possess an hippopotamus?” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“ Tt is official.” 

It was in vain that I tried to comfort him. Jean walked away slowly and 
dejected, murmuring, “ No hippopotamus! no hippopotamus!” 

subsequently learnt from, his companions, that his grief increased from day to 
day, that he was only heard to mutter, “ No hippopotamus!” till, at length, he put 
an end to his sorrows with the fumes of charcoal, leaving behind him a letter in 
which it was written— 

“ Having no other mark of kindness to bequeath to him, I leave my hody to the 
panther, cage No. 2, who has always manifested the greatest affection te me. 

“ JEAN.” 


In this country, where most public improvements are the results of 
individual or collective public spirit, and. government does little more than 
impose and collect taxes, it is satisfactory to think that the gardens of the 
Zoological Society comprise at the present moment the most complete, 
and the best-kept collection of animals in the world. There is no place 
of recreation in London that combines so much amusement with instruc- 
tion as these gardens. It has been suggested that the society should 
have lecturers. This we are not prepared to countenance; we think, as 
we have before said, that the lecturers should be at the British Museum. 
That the society may, with increase of means, ultimately possess a col- 
lection of live fishes and marine animals, in glass cases and salt water, is 
more desirable. The other day we perceived they had already commenced 
a collection of invertebrate, and we saw sundry cases of mollusc, of 
which @ person close by said, “‘ What are those beastesses?” We feel no 
doubt that, under its present able management, the Zoological Society 
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wilbicontinue to advance science, and to extend that great social benefit 
have ‘already conferred on the country. 

the introduction of railroad pleasure-excursions, with the consequent 
: communication of the Parisians with the seacoast, has been a 
fertile subject for humorists. The demand for tickets, the time lost in 
ébtaming one, the confusion and disappointment, sometimes only 1500 
tickets issued to 10,000 expectants, form a good opening to a pleasure- 
excursion ; to which are appended successively the rudeness of the guards 
to a five-franc excursionist; the songs and smoke of companion excur- 
sionists; the passing Rouen without ever seeing it; the arrival at Havre 
at four o'clock, all the hotels full, and nothing but a kindly intimation 
on the part of the waiters to go and walk upon the beach till sunrise, 
with a bathing machine for shelter in case of a shower; the getting in and 
out of an omnibus; the first taste of seawater, and a further one of sea- 
sickness—a malady to which the Parisians appear to be peculiarly sen- 
sible; a hurried and villanous dinner; an uncomfortable journey back, 
and a summing-up of expenses, with a terrible headache, and a final 
discovery that the five-franc excursion has cost exactly eighty-five 
francs sixty centimes! Tourists, by-the-by, should beware of cen- 
times. -.The hasty Englishman glances over the column of francs, 
and says, “ Well, each article seems moderate enough; I wonder how 
the amount comes to be so much!” The fact is, to each franc or two 
francs there will be always seventy-five centimes or fifteen sous attached. 
This is as regular as a small 11d. to the large two or three shillings at 
an English draper’s. 

The vindication of the law in France is, as with us, often attended 
with scenes of a comical character, of which the French do not fail to 
avail themselves. Such a character as thé following would scarcely be 
supposed to exist in lively Paris :— 


Frangois-Joseph Cailton is accused of vagabondage. The President inquires if 

there is anybody to claim him. 
19h —_— !” shouts out a loud voice, the bearer of which hastily approaches 
the bar. 

The President.—“ Who are you ?” 

Answer.—“ It is I, patented hatter, Quay Bourbon, No. 7; for the last eleven 
years under all the governments, and Republic idem.” 

The President.—‘“ You must give your name.” 

Answer.—“ Present. Isidore Leonidas Lemerle; fifty-five years old; good arm, 
good eye, heart idem.” 

The President.—“ You swear to speak the truth ?” 

“ Lemerle.—“ As to the truth, present, always present, to life and death 
idem.” 

The President.—“ Do you know that man ?” 

Lemerle.—“ He is my brother-in-law; and I am idem.” 

The President.—“ What is his conduct ?” 

Lemerle.—“ He is a hatter, like me; and a little Jean-Jean, idem.” 

The President.—*“ Is he an honest man ?” 

Lemerle.—“ In the first number. He only seeks to do good; and I, his brother- 
in-law, will take charge of him. I can introduce him into society as a person of 
quality, idem.” 

The President.—“ Very good; but if he will not profit by your good intentions?” 
* Lemerle.—“ Present for good intentions. I will be his protector; it is a patentee 
who tells you so. (Turning towards the accused.) Yes, Cailton—unfortunate, 
rather than guilty man! I will be your protector. I will open the gates of for- 
tune to you in the hatting department. I will make your fortune and your hap- 
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piness, idem.” (At these last words the witness, overcome by emotion, wept into 


hat. 

The Deep You claim your brother-in-law, and you promise to give him 
means of existence. In that case you can both withdraw.” 

Lemerle.—“ Go away, idem. Monsieur the President and the company, I have 
the honour to thank you, and to salute you, idem.” 

throws himself into the arms of his protector, who makes the sign of 
the — and receives him, exclaiming, “ Take care of your hat and your name, 

The magistrates are not always so lenient as in this instance; in a 
country where, for some paltry political question, a thousand lives are 
sometimes lost and the real offenders are made heroes of, instead of 
criminals, the law is often administered for petty offences with a severity 
happily unknown in this country. Witness the following instance :— 

Young Touzon, fourteen years of age, is brought before the correctional police 
charged with mendicity. 

The President.—“ You are known to be a young vagabond. You will not work.” 

Touzon.—“ TI never do anything but work.” 

Sets Gieeee pines We Conndisedurs. Bentke th 

“T prepare pipes for co seurs. Smoke them to the point of per- 
fection onittee 5 by the amateur.” pe 

The President.—“ An idle pursuit like that is disgraceful at your age.” 

Touzon.—“ How can you say 80; it is most trying to the chest.” 

The President.—“ But you are brought before me for begging.” 

Touzon.—“ Where did I beg?” 

The President.—“ In the Champs Elysées.” 

Touzon.—“ The agent was mistaken; I pick up ends of cigars to smoke my 
pipes with; a gentleman was about throwing his away, I asked him for it. The 
agent thought it was money I asked for, but it was only the end ofa cigar. I do 
not want money, I sell a pipe of one sous for fifteen, and the tobacco, necessary to 
perfect it costs me nothing.” 

The President, not deeming it proper to encourage the rising talents of young 
Touzon, condemned him to be imprisoned in a house of correction till he was seven- 
teen years of age. , 

Three years’ imprisonment for begging the end of a cigar. This, too, 
in a country where, at every stopping of a carriage or a diligence, the 
doorway is actually besieged’ by paupers! The histories of a black-velvet 
bonnet, given away before it was paid for; of a kitchen in common kept 
by certain young re women, and broken up by “ Mysteries in 
reference to Monsieur Adolphe ;” of a confiding youth who purchased 
all the numbers of an itinerant lottery, and yet could not get a prize; 
are essentially Parisian and characteristic. 

The “Almanach de Napoléon” and “ Almanach Impérial” are, as 
might be surmised from their titles, devoted to the interests of the Presi- 
dent of the so-called Republic. Other almanacks have also this year 
gone over to the powers in the ascendant for the time being. An alma- 
nack, which designates itself as “‘ Pittoresque,” which is more than Louis 
Napoleon can lay claim to, proves by cabalistic art that the Prince Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte can alone restore confidence, bring back prosperity 
to commerce and industry, conquer anarchy, and re-establish in France 
the authority so much en by revolutions! The same almanack re- 
vives some old prophecies of Nostradamus against England, as applicable 
to the present time :— : 

Vers Aquilon grands efforts par hommasse, 
Presque l’Europe et l’univers vexer: 
Les deux éclipses mettra en telle chasse, 
Et aux Pannons vie et mort renfoncer. 
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This is explained as signifying that a woman-king (hommasse), dwell- 


3 oe the north, will vex Europe by supplying the Austrians (Pannons) 
| gold and munitions to carry on its unjust wars. Another qustrain 
is still, more curious :— 


Le chef de Londres, par régne |’Americh, 
Lisle d’Ecosse t’empiera par gelée: 

Roys rebavront un si faux Antechrist, 
Qui les mettra trestous dans la meslée, 


The “Almanach Pittoresque” is as essentially cabalistic as the alma- 
natk called ‘“‘La Science du Diable” is mesmeric. All its prophecies, 
speculations, and deductions, are founded on the play of numbers. Thus 
it arrives at the conclusion that, in 1852, Louis Napoleon is to be Em- 
peror of the French.* And, by the same means, it also proves that the 
seven-headed beast of the Apocalypse is England allied (by Lord Palmer- 
ston) to the European revolution; that the two-horned beast is Socialism, 
and that Pierre Leroux is the beast who opens the door to Chaos! What 
a great man Pierre Leroux must be in his own guartier / 

The visits made of late by French excursionists to the British metro- 
polis have not failed to be productive of reminiscences, which will appear 
to be passing strange to the English reader :— 


Never oa a contributor to the “ Almanach pour Rire”) shall I again visit the 
capital of Great Britain. I should be afraid of losing my reminiscences—m 
pleasant reminiscences! Let mechronicle those reminiscences while they are fres 
in my memory, for the benefit of posterity. 

I remember that on my arrival in London, I was accosted by a crowd of cice- 
rones and interpreters, who addressed me somewhat as follows :—“Frangais! badaud 
de Francais! je vais te conduire ot tu voudras.” 

And they ed me, some by the arm, others by the shoulder, and others by 
the lappets of my coat, which took fright and went away with them. I remember 
that I resolved then to purchase one of those English paletots, that are so cele- 
brated in France, and that I paid for it its weight in gold. The first tailor I 
appealed to was a French tailor. He asked me a hundred francs, because I was 
an Englishman; the next was an English tailor, and he asked me two hundred, 
because I was French. Sad reminiscence! 

I remember that I was led to “ Wellington Palace.” It is there that the statue 
of Wellington reposes in all its splendour. But it appears that I looked at it with 
stupefaction. The English hold people who are astonished at anything in horror. 
A young English scamp threw a stone at me. Touching reminiscence! 

I remember that, one evening, one of my guides piloted me as far as “ Cremorn’s 
Garden.” Cremorn’s Garden is the Mabille of the place. People drink there and 
dance. To do honour to my amiable entertainers, I thought it would be in good 
taste to dance a jig (gigue). But, to my misfortune, the jig happened to be as 
much out of date in England as the minuet is in France. My exhibition appeared 
as if intended to cast ridicule on the English, and I received upwards of twenty 
challenges for the next morning—a la bore. 

This party of pleasure presenting ideas of anything but an agreeable nature, I 
decamped from the gardens. I remember that then giving way to a sudden irre- 
sistible impression, I stopped to reflect at a corner-stone. A regiment of policemen 
set immediately upon me, pursuing me from door to door. It is not that I have 
to complain of the policemen. They are well-behaved and amiable, nor do they 
utter a word; but they strike you with a short stick, and the next morning you have 
the balance of a pha account to settle with them. A disagreeable reminiscence! 

I remember that I went into a tavern to drink some gin, and that I was poi- 
soned. 

I remember that I went to a review, and that I met a soldier near the palace of 
St. James. This soldier had a wife, a daughter, a son, a dog, and a parcel under 


__ * Another calculation makes him only “ Président de la Republique a vie.” 




















Our readers will, we think, agree with us in pronouncing the wit of 
the “ Almanach pour Rire” to be by no means of the first water. The 
— given of reminiscences of a visit to London is most unworthy of 
most spirituel nation of the world, and the only statement in the 

whole narrative that bears the slightest similitude to truth is that which 
refers to the explorations of custom-house officers in France. An alma- 
nack more modest in its pretensions, called “ L’Almanach Facétieux,” is 
more felicitous and characteristic in its jests, which are of the brief Joe 
Miller description, but without the pungency and raciness of the incom- 
parable wit of Portugal-street. For a sample or two however:— 

“« M. d’Obs—— was an ill-made, ugly, little man, yet exceedingly fond 
of dancing, an art which he practised with so much energy, and accom- 

ied by such extraordinary feats of agility, as invariably to make the 

kers-on laugh at him. ne day, however, a man of a more serious 
and somewhat morose turn of mind, looking on at the exhibition with a 
feeling of contempt, said, within hearing, 

*‘ ¢ How can a man who dances so badly, make himself so ridiculous 2” 

: ‘ Sir,’ said M. d'Obs——, turning round ; ‘ if I dance badly, I fight 
well.’ | : 

“ ¢ Good, my little friend, replied the grave man; ‘ fight always then, 
but leave cae alone.’ ” ; ot ' oi 

A custom formerly existed in the Canton de Vaud, by which, if any 
unmarried person was condemned to suffer the punishment of death, 
and one of the other sex came to claim him, under promise of mar- 
riage, the condemned was given over to the claimant. In the 17th cen- 
tury, a young man was sentenced to be hung at Romont for highway- 
robbery, oS ae by violence, when a girl, anxious to save the 
criminal’s life, claimed the privileges of the Canton by offering to marry 
him. The unfortunate man examined the girl who had come with so 
much generosity to sacrifice herself for his safety from beneath the gibbet, 
and having looked at her for a minute or two, he tapped the executioner 
on the shoulder, saying, ‘ Friend, go on with your work, she is blind 
of one eye.’ ” 
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: 


“HOW ALFRED WASHBALL AND HIS FRIEND ALEXIS BONTEMPS 
oi RESOLVED TO GIVE THEMSELVES A TREAT. 


“Te London season was over, and every one who could make himself 
wings had flown away as far as those wings would carry him. Some 
went to Italy, many to Paris, a great number to the Rhine; the High- 
absorbed hundreds, and thousands flocked to Margate and Ramsgate, 

—~the length and character of the excursion depending almost wholly on the 
rene character of the traveller’s purse. The cabmen ceased to pl 
for hire, and slept upon their stands. The Hansoms were, of course, all 
out of town, as well as their guondam fares; the clubs were tabooed, the 
most pertinacious members being scared away by whitewash and scaffold- 
ing; the crossings were Hn moms by the sweepers; and desolation 
agaes inall the amc thoroughfares. 

ut, of all the desolate spots in London there was, none so dreary, so 
dusty, or so woe-begone, as the long avenue which leads from Pall Mall 
to Charles-street, St. James’s, and is known to the votaries of pleasure as 
the Opera Arcade.. The myriads who used to haunt this passage, eager 
to listen to the thrilling notes of Sontag, or gaze with rapture on the 
twinkling feet of Carlotta, had all disappeared, and with them, had dis- 
appeared also the occupations of the native Arcadians. The bootmaker 
was left to gaze at himself in his own polished leather,—the wine merchant 
to do penance on his own champagne,—our Spanish friend at the corner 
to solace himself with his own excellent cigars; and the tribe of hair- 
dressers to gaze moodily on congenial wig-blocks. 

How the majority of the Arcadians bore their altered state of things 
we are unable to say, but there was one amongst them who came at last 
to the conclusion that he couldn’t stand it at all. 

.“ Unless he had some relixation,” he said, “‘ he was a’most afraid he 
should take and commit hisself to suicide!” 

The utterer of this dark threat, for the authenticity of which we have 
his own word of honour, given to us only a week ago while he was cutting 
our hair and telling us his adventures, was no other than Alfred Wash- 
ball, one of the most striking-looking and certainly not the least accom- 
plished member of the profession to which he belongs. 

Divest him of his long white apron, and take away the tortoiseshell 
comb which he sticks for convenience in the bushy hair which rises behind 
his xight ear, and put upon him the chain-armour and cylindrical helmet 
of the Knights-templars, with the two-handed sword, the long surcoat and 
the ye shield, and a more stalwart or chivalrous figure than 
Alfred Washball it would be difficult to meet with. Or give him the 
velvet jacket, calzoni, and pointed hat of the Italian brigand; let a 
dagger gleam beneath his coloured sash instead of a razor, and om a. 
blunderbuss or real scioppo in thehand that habitually wields the curling- 


irons, and there is nobody we know, except perhaps Signor Venafra (to 
whom this costume has been familiar for the greater part of a century), 
Nov.—vou, XC. NO. CCCLIX. U 
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there is nobody, we repeat, who would look the character better than 
Alfred Washball. 

We would not exactly trust him to speak it, for, though he knows a 
few words of French, his acquaintance with the Anglo-Norman dialect and 
the Italian tongue, is somewhat of the slightest ; nor is he, indeed, quite 
a master of elocution in his own language, a few rhetorical displacements 
and certain defective aspirates, savouring more of Stratford-le-Bow than 
of Oxford or Cambridge. Neither would we willingly urge him to enact 
the bandit in real life, for though his thews and sinews qualify him phy- 

i for the part, and his whiskers are about the very fiercest in all Lon- 
don, being matured, no doubt, by the fat of countless bears, the mildness of 
his manner and the gentleness of his disposition, save only when thwarted 
in moments of occasional elevation, are by no means in keeping with his 
external attributes. He has, moreover, in his character a little of that 
strain which belonged to the giant Polyphemus, to Ferragus, and, in- 
deed, to the whole race of giants, from time immemorial ; so that if the 
successful issue of a razzia, or even an ordinary guet-a-pens, depended 
upon the skill with which he laid his plans, we should earnestly request 
him to remain at home, and employ himself more satisfactorily in the 
manufacture of wigs. 

That Alfred Washball is admired by the fair sex can scarcely be 
doubted, after our description of\his personal appearance. He is not 
only, as the class grisette say, “‘a fine man to walk behind,” but a fine 
man also “to meet,”—by which figures of speech they express the beau 
ideal of form and feature, and such are the men whom they most 
br choose to chaperon them to the Eagle Tavern or Greenwich 
Fair. Without revealing too much of Alfred Washball's private history, we 
may observe that there were passages in his life which distinctly referred 
to events of rather a heartrending nature, the scenes of which were laid 
as well in the City-road as at the foot of One-Tree-hill; and that if the 
word “ perfiduous” had ever been applied to his conduct, it was not alto- 

ther without cause. ot that Alfred Washball was a systematic 

eceiver, 





Who could win woman’s heart, 
Ruin, and leave her. 
On the contrary, he had less to blame himself for, on this account, than 
most heroes who wear their own whiskers. But “ infattiated females,”’ 
as he has been heard to say, “will gratify their hies at the expense of 
yeni and wot,” he would philosophically add, ‘ wot can a man do 
then 
But the month of September is the grand leveller in London for high 
and low, and offers no more amusement to the perriwig-maker than to 
the peer. The season for the Eagle Tavern had not begun, and that 
ich renders Greenwich so delightful was over. In affairs of the 
heart, Alfred Washball had been sometimes accustomed, to use a French 
phrase, to nager entre deux eaux, but to accommodate himself to the 
juste miliew between two extremes of dulness, was more than he felt 
disposed to endure. Besides, he had long meditated an enterprise which, 
to a certain extent, smacked of hardihood, seeing that it was alogether a 
novel undertaking. 
Whatever we are about to do for the first time, whether it be to marry, 
or fight, or dance a mazourka, or ride a steeple-chase, or try a friend’s 
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clatet—in. short, whatever we attempt that is of doubtful issue, invariably 
occasions certain misgivings, aud we feel disposed to pause for a moment 
on the brink before we irrevocably plunge. It was thus that Alfred 
Washball had hesitated before he could summon up courage enough— 
moral courage we mean, for of physical, despite the suavity of his 
demeanour, he had quite enough—to venture upon the project which had 
long lain nearest his heart. 

The fact is, he had never in his life ventured out of the smoke of 
London, or to speak more correctly, beyond the limits of the old two- 
penny post; but, to employ the postal simile again, he wished now to 
free and far as a penny stamp. Above all, his desire was to behold T 
Sea. During the busy London season there was little chance for him to 
go anywhere except home to bed after his day’s work, and it was only on 
rare occasions that he was able to realise the amusement offered in the 
places to which we have alluded. It is true that a dull September is a 
fact of annual recurrence, but an operative’s métier, like that of a news- 

r editor—(the latter the hardest-worked animal in creation)—compels 

im metaphorically always to have his tail in his mouth, and to make a 

day’s excursion to the seaside—Sunday being all he had to spare— 

required more money than Alfred Washball was able to spare for his 
menus plaisirs. 

But in 1850 a change had come over the spirit of things. The system 
of Sunday excursions by railway, for the benefit of The People, been 
gradually creeping on, and during the past autumn afforded facilities 
which it had never offered before. It was, therefore, with no ordinary 
degree of satisfaction that one Friday afternoon, as he sat pensively 
curling a lady’s Front, and thinking seriously of the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world, and whether the lady would call and pay for it as 
she had promised, that his eye accidentally fell upon an advertisement 
in the Times newspaper which lay upon the counter of the little shop 
where his manipulatory skill was employed. 

Alfred Washball was not a person very much given to any kind of 
literature. He read the bill of the Opera because it stood at the shop- 
door, and formed a background, instead of tapestry, to the shop itself; 
he also, to use his own expression, “‘now and then had a peroose” when 
he could get a sight of the Dispatch or Bell’s Life, “ strong writin’, or 
somethin’ in the sportin’ a ing what he went in for; but in the 


luxury of a daily journal he did not indulge. On this occasion, however, 
he saw sufficient reason for taking up the paper, the words which had 
attracted him being the following :— 


“TO BRIGHTON AND BACK FOR THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE !” 


Alfred read over the announcement several times, as if to assure him- 
self that his eyes had not deceived him, and with the design of fixing it 
in his memory. 

“To Brighton and back for three-and-sixpence!” he exclaimed; “on 
oe too—the very thing! Why this beats Margit and Erne Bay 

er!” 

And again, with renewed interest, he read over the advertisement. 

Alfred Washball’s salary, not beg secured to him by a liberal govern- 
ment, was a trifle under twelve thousand a year, which may account in 


some degree for his anxiety to profit by a cheap excursion. ‘The expense 
u2 ° 
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of actual travelling being only three-and-sixpence, a tolerably wide 
margin was left for recreation out of the sum which he could prudently 
afford to ant At the first blush of the question, his thoughts turned 
towards Matilda Smith, the little milliner in Cranbourne-street, who had 
more than once expressed a desire to visit the ocean in his company. 
But this generous impulse was checked almost as soon as formed by the 
consciousness that the double fare would make a large hole in half-a- 
sovereign, and the remaining three shillings furnish but a scanty holiday 
dinner, to say nothing of casual expenses. He therefore thought better 
of it, and reserved the society of Matilda for a more propitious moment. 
Still, he was desirous of having a companion; and the fascinating little 
Smith being hors de cause, he mentally ran over the list of such of his 
male acquaintance as might not be unwilling to join him in the trip. He 
named several to himself, but, for various reasons, rejected all. His 
—_ friend, the waiter at the One Tun, in Jermyn-street, was a cut 
a the mark, and the young man at “ Rogerses, the bootmakers,” 
rather below it.’ The first was ‘a high feller,” and might get him into 
difficulties; the last might wish to borrow money, and was therefore 
equally undesirable. At last he remembered that there was “a gent in 
the same line as his-self” exactly the person he wanted, and, as soon as 
he had given the coup de grace to the Front on which he had been em- 
ployed, he hurried off to the establishment where his friend officiated. 

t was at no great distance—only a few doors out of Regent-street. 
You may recognise the shop, not only by a magnificent bust in the win- 
dow of the proprietor himself, highly rouged and splendidly moustached, 
and attired in imperial purple, draped in the most classical manner, but 
by an inscription in gold letters, on a blue enamelled ground, informing 
the public that “Ici on parle Frangais.” It would have been singular 
had this been otherwise, for the speaker was a native Parisian, and, 
though a resident in London for nearly two years, had not yet acquired 
sufficient mastery over the British tongue to render himself generally 
intelligible. 

His name was Alexis Bontemps, and, previous to the last French revolu- 
tion, he had flourished in a little boutique of his own on the Boulevard Bonne 
Nouvelle, just at the)corner of the Rue Sainte Barbe, in which locality 
he had a st a double immortality—first, by the invention of an 
admirable composition pour fixer les cheveux, which went by the name of 
“ Glycerine Alexis ;” and, in the next place, by having been, he said, 
the first to assist in forming the barricade of his guartier, and the last to 
fight behind it, in the memorable days of June, 1848, On this occasion, 
<i to his own account, he had performed prodigies of valour on 
behalf of the popular cause ; but, in spite of his heroism, victory ranged 
itself, as it usually does, du cété des gros bataillons. 

“ $i: nous avions eu des obus, méme des pieces de douze,” he was in 
the habit of sa ing to Alfred Washball, when he narrated the stirring 
history to him (which he generally did once a-week), nous Jes aurions 
écrase comme des punaises.” 

But as this h, often as it was repeated, was High Dutch to 
Alfred; he was always obliged to translate it, and then it ran. thus :— 
‘* When we shall have mortar or twelve pounds of gun, we shall crush 
him-as,one bog.” " 
«Whether Alfred Washball ever arrived at a clear notion of his friend’s 
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ines aning, ismore than we can venture to assert; but this is certain, he 
co illy arene with the conviction that Alexis was a wonderful 

naracter, and the lion and the lamb consorted together in the most har- 
monious manner. 


.¥ 


‘How it happened that Alexis was neither shot nor taken prisoner, he 
best. -knew. Some people whispered—but this must have been pure 
médisance, for how could they have ascertained the fact?—that he 
had found the barricade, if ever he ventured behind it, a particularly 
useful place of shelter when the bullets were riddling his shop-windows ; 
and that, the moment the coast was clear, he set the example, which was 
subsequently so well imitated by Monsieur Ledru Rollin, he historian of 
“‘England’s Decline and Fall,” of bolting from Paris as fast as bis legs 
could carry him. Of one thing there is no doubt. Within a week after 
the days of June, the Magnet steamer, from Boulogne to London, dis- 
gorge on the Custom-house ~ a great many very sallow, sickly, seedy- 
ooking Frenchmen; and the sallowest, the sickliest, and the most 
of the lot was the self-exiled patriot, Alexis Bontemps, whose whole for- 
tune at that moment consisted of a flacon of the celebrated ‘ glycerine,” 
a pair of curling-tongs, a bdton of chocolat ala Vanille, and a iveieane 
piece, bearing the detested effigy of royalty. Had he been the owner of 
afew more effigies of this description, he would then have been more 
welcome on board the steamer, for he might in that case have paid for his 
assage. . 

: It is not necessary to trace his story further. A French hairdresser may 
find the means of living in London, notwithstanding his hatred of tyrants 
in general, and of the English nation in particular; and Alexis Bontemps 
was as fortunate in this respect as the ex-préfets and ex-dictators who 
have honoured us by taking up their abode in the neighbourhood of 
Lei-ces-ter-squarr. Neither is it much to the purpose to describe in what 
manner he made the acquaintance of Alfred Washball. He might have 
been struck by the martial appearance of the latter when they frst met 
at the café at the corner of Bear-street; or he might have been grateful 
for the glass of “ gins-grogs” which Alfred insisted on paying for on that 
occasion, on the strength of having picked up a little French; be this as 
it may, that meeting laid the foundation for a degree of intimacy which 
induced Alfred to seek out his professional ally, and propose the excursion 
to Brighton. 

A party of pleasure seldom comes amiss to a Frenchman, nor is it less 
recommended to him by the fact of its happening to be cheap. Alexis 
offered an objection at first, when he heard the sea mentioned, but when 
he found that in order to get to Brighton it was not necessary to traverser 
cette mer horrible which had caused him so much agony when he left 
France, he at once yielded a joyful assent to the proposition, and it was 
agreed between the friends that they should meet at the South-Eastern 
railway-station at a quarter to eight on the morning of Sunday, the 15th 
of September. 


II. 


OF THE JOURNEY TO BRIGHTON IN TIIE THIRD-CLASS TRAIN, AND THE 
hes ADVENTURE OF THE BATHING MACHINE. 


.‘; Houmay-Makers, when they chance to be of the male sex only, gre 
proverbially punctual. We mean no disparagement to their softer com- 
panions in saying this, but merely wish to express that, when a lady is 
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breaking up her establishment for a jaunt, there are a thousand petits 
soins, in the midst of which “the ” y @ conspicuous part, which 
‘have a tendency to make her too late for the train. 

We have seen that Alfred Washball was a bachelor, and the reader will 
have inferred that Alexis Bontemps was in the same condition; though, 
for aught we know to the contrary, there might have been a Madame 
Bontemps left behind in Paris,—husbands sometimes get so strangely 
separated from their wives. ‘There was nothing, therefore, to interfer 
with their punctuality, and precisely as the clock of St. Saviour’s chimed 
the quarter to eight they encountered each other at the foot of the slope 
which leads to the railway station. It was as well they met there, for to 
have done so on the platform would have been next to impossible, unless 
they had not intended it; in that case the chances are it might have 
ha 

here is a tolerable amount of bustle on the departure of any train to 
anywhere, but when an excursion is toward, and the scene is laid in a 
station which, like the South-Eastern at the present moment, reflects a 
lively image of the Tohu Bohu, or chacs of the Hebrews, the confusion is 
not easily depicted. Our travellers—after a struggle which by some 
miracle did not end in strangulation—succeeded in getting their tickets, 
but this was the smallest part of\their difficulty. To get into the train 
was the grand coup, and this they did not accomplish until the first 
division, which contained the more experienced travellers, was off. They 
then discovered that, to start at eight 0’clock, it was necessary to be on the 
ground somewhere about daybreak, as had been the case with a large 
proportion of the excursionists. By dint, however, of a little gentle 
elbowing on the part of Alfred, and a few strenuous expletives in the 
Gallic language from Alexis, they managed at last to obtain places in 
one of the open carriages, and, amongst the sea of happy faces, there was 
ues | not one happier than the hirsute countenance which called Alfred 
ashball its owner. If a grim shadow occasionally crossed the features 
of his companion, it was no doubt attributable to the cruel souvenirs that 
haunted his patriot bosom, unless, indeed, it might be ascribed to the fact 
that some jovial excursionist, in a fit of exuberant glee, had accidentally 
trodden on his corns. ) 

When “the people” travel in England there is one thing which they 
never lose sight of—to wit, a provident care for the creature comforts, nor 
can they, in their own view of the case, begin upon them too soon. In the 
present instance, the train had hardly left the Bermondsey tan-pits behind, 
and the merry-making crew were scarcely shaken into their places, before 
their preparations commenced. From bundles tied up in well-knotted 
handkerchiefs, the prevailing colour of which was red with a white check 
or spot (though blue was in favour also), came forth great hunches of 
b square masses of cheese, glistening onions, savoury sausages, and 
chunks of fat bacon. Norwere these unaccompanied by liquors, whose relish 
they heightened. In one place a burly mechanic, holding a heavy stone 
bottle between his knees, would distribute strong beer to his neighbours 
in a substantial horn cup; in another, the loud pop of a cork might be 
heard, and presently the air was redolent of gin, a fluid which experience 
had taught those who drank it to measure without a glass, their mouths, 
as Ban’ said, amidst boisterous laughter, holding exactly a quartern ; 
aniseed was preferred by some (these were ladies), and “ever so little 
rum,” “ just to keep out the morning air,” by others—the “ever so little” 
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having @ singular aflinity in quantity with the accurately- ée, 
As Alfred Washball rwards observed, he had Se ede af Coal 
“ gpirity-liquor” drunk in all his life. Not that it did those who took it 
any harm; they were robust, hard-working people, who agreed in sen- 
timent with Farquhar’s landlord, that “the ale must needs be strong to 
make those strong who drink it.” If it produced any visible effect, it was 
only to make them a trifle jollier, a thought more good-natured than they 
were before; at no time ni of their provisions to such as had come 
unprovided—and Alfred and Alexis were almost the sole instances of this 
want of foresight—they became, perhaps, a little more pressing, and the 
danger of a surfeit was much greater than that of starvation. After their 
refection the more sedate and philosophical smoked a pipe and surveyed 
the country, while the more mercurial lifted up their voices and sang, if 
not the newest, some of the loudest songs that ever were set to music, 
a when they came to the tunnels, grave and gay alike joined in the 
chorus. 

Our business, however, is not with the multitude who filled the train, 
but with our special travellers. We have hitherto interposed generally 
between them and the public, but they must be permitted occasionally to 
tell their own story—or rather Mr. Alfred Washball, from whom we had 
it, must be the narrator. 

“A most wonderful sight it must have been,” pursued Alfred, “ for to 
have seen us, as I may say, quite a-scouring through the hair, the train 
went so tremendious fast. It was not, in course, the first time as I had 
rode on the rail, having been on the Blackwall and Greenwich lines, but 
their speed is nothing to compare. Bontom was no more used to it than me, 
and when we got into the first tunhole he sackered to his-self a man 
times, which I could distinctly hear him, and had no more colour in his 
cheeks when we come out on the other side than so much bear’s grease. I 
arst him if anything was the matter, but he gave an ewasive reply, and 
therefore, respecting of his feelings, I pursued the subject no further. 

‘‘T had bought a guide to the railway for sixpence before we left the 
station ; but after we passed Norwood it wasn’t of much use, as nobody 
knew nothing of the country, and we didn’t stop nowheres to inquire; it 
was only now and then, when we caught sight of a name painted on a 
board, that we was at all able to guess where we was. I was rather sup- 
prised, I must say, to find we didn’t go through no towns, which they 
was marked in the book on the line, and is an imposition upon travellers, 
not being visited ; but we passed more fields than ever I saw before, and 
as for trees they was unaccountable thick. After about two hours of it, 
sometimes going along the tops of hills and then being shut up between 
two high banks, we come to a dreadful long tunhole, which we was putty 
nigh half an hour a-getting through ; some said it was owing to the 
length of the train, but this must have been quite imaginary, as the 
train was no longer then than when we first started. At all events, we 
was very glad when we got to the end of it, for a many of the women 
screamed—more particularly when they was told not to be frightened— 
and there was more sackering from Bontom. We then passed through 
another tunhole, but it was a short one, and soon after the train went 
gently up to the Brighting station. , 

ns We was a good deal put to it to know what to do first, particularly 
as the bus-men and cabbies kept calling on us to ride this way and that ; 
but having legs which is accustomed to get over a good scope of ground, 
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IL. proposed to Bontom as we should walk. Allick, ag I call him, is not 
my height i ma Heer rnetnee Slits. awe tay say, but he is wonderful 
‘sperril so off we sat right down the hill into the very middle of 


"Washbal then described the various objects. that attracted, their 
attention in this part of the town. St. Peter’s Church was the first edi- 
fice they examined, which Alexis, with a shrug, declared to, be, ‘un 
rien,” and Alfred himself admitted was “no ways to be com sto 
Westmister Abbey, though there was some as gave it the preference.” 
They next visited the Pavilion, with the exterior of which Mr. Washball 
was sufficiently familiar, having seen it “scores of times” on the Tun- 
bridge-ware boxes in the Lowther Arcade. Monsieur Bontemps had not 
much praise to bestow here either. 

‘Tl ressemble un peu aux Bains Chinois,” was his remark; “mais 
c’est, diablement triste.”- 

Mr, Washball thought “the gardings was poor things,” and that Cre- 
morne was worth ten of them. 

The effigy on the Steyne of the Pavilion’s author, described by Mr. 
Washball as “ St. George’s Stattoo,”” came in for its share of observation 
and criticism. Alfred considered that St. George must have been a re- 
markably fine man, though “ rether stout;” and Alexis, when told by his 
friend that it represented the patron saint of England, after looking 
round to see if any of the inhabitants observed him, doubled his fist, 
and shook it at it,—conduct at which, no doubt, the statue was greatly 
pained, being unable, like the Commandant of Seville, to resent the 
insult. 

From the Steyne our travellers directed their steps to the shore, 
Mr. Alfred Washball’s longing to behold the sea being paramount over 
every other consideration. What he thought of it when, turning the 
corner by Mahomed’s baths, it first broke upon his view, could not even 
be expressed in the langyage of Byron, there being no such terms in 
Childe Harold as he made use of. 

“Tt rether startled of me at first,” he said, in his mildly-sublime 
manner, “ for it seemed as if there was nothing between us and the next 
world, but the posts and railings on the other side of the road. What 
with the dazzling sun, and the blue sky, and the blue sea, it all looked 
like one; I'm sure I couldn’t tell which was water and which wasn’t. 
When we come a little nearer, we was invited by some people as stood 
there to walk down on the beach, and take a bathe. ‘I means to do so, 
young man,’ says] to a gent in a canvas jacket and trousers, just the 
same colour which they put sovereigns in at the Bank. ‘I’ve come down 
from London on purpose. If it’s not too deep, I shall go in here.’— 
* Well,’ says he, ‘taint much over your head, I think,’ and he and all the 
rest of ’em set up a laugh. He was eluding to my height which is 
aboye the common, but I took no notice of his vulgar remark, and begun 
to strip off my coat and weskit, glad enough to do so. The day was so 
hot.—‘ What are you after?’ says another gent, dressed up in canvas 
like the first.—‘ I’m a-going to bathe,’ sa [; little pompiously, for I 
didn’t like his manner.—‘ Not there, then,’ says he.—‘* Why not?’ says_I. 
—-‘ Why. not,—because nobody bathes here on the shingle.. If, you 
‘want, a/dip.you must hire a machine.’—I was rether astonished, at this, 
particularly when he said that the machines was a shilling a-piece. He 
pinted: them out where they stood in a row, just like the small shows at 
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Fire! Fair, only without the pictures of the porcupine-boy, andthe 


‘lady, ‘and said ‘they was them.’ I tried to make a in 
‘and at last he to let Bontom and me have one between 

: a each. I don’t think Allick would have consented to join 
‘yneifthe had known what they really was, but seeing they went upon wheels 
“he took ’em for carriages, and fancied we was going to take a drive 
‘glong'the’ coast. Well, we climbed up the steps, went in, and before we 
‘shut’ ‘the door the gent in brown handed me two towels, which made 
_Allick think we was going to have something to eat before we started.— 
©Bon restaurant ?’* says he.—‘ No, no!” says I, as loud as I could,— 
which I always make it a rule to speak loud when the French talk in their 
‘own language, otherwise they cant be made to understand. ‘ Not yet, 
by-and-by.’—Allick stared about him, as much as to say, ‘It’s an odd 
place to dine in,’ but he said nothing, and, sitting down on one of the 
aaron looked out of the other open door upon the sea while the horse, 
as he thought, was being put to. Presently we heard a noise, and the 
machine began to move, the duor swung to, and we rolled the wrong 
way. ‘Que Diable!’ shouted Allick ; ‘where they take us!’ He then 
made.a rush at the door, and, forcing it open, saw that we was in the 
sea, which it came up foaming to the middle of the wheels. I own to 
being rether timorous at the sight, but Allick was quite beside his-self,— 
and sackered with all his might. ‘They shall drown us, these dam 
fellers, there horse go backward into the sea!’ and, while I was quietly 
slipping off my things, he opened the other door to jump out, but the 
sea stopped him that way too. It went to my very marrow to hear how 
~Allick cussed and swore; though I couldn’t make out half he said, only 
I knew it was swearing; and the men on the beach larfed and told him 
to keep his-self quiet, and wanted to know if we was far enough in! A 
monkey in a passion was a fool to Allick Bontom at that moment, but he 
was afraid to jump out, and so he set down again a shivering and 
sackering like mandereen. I arst him if he meant to take a dip. 
‘Vooly voo?’ says 1; but he folded of his arms, like the Imperer 
Nepoleum and wouldn’t say a word, though his face was as green as 
We shall not follow Mr. Alfred Washball through the intricacies of his 
toilet, but content ourselves with recording, after his statement, the dread 
he felt when he found there was nothing left for it but to take the water, 
whether he liked it or not. That he lost his breath and struggled wildly 
after the first plunge, fighting, as he said, with nothing at all, which, to 
use his own simile, “knocked him about like a roaring lion,” was a thing 
not to be wondered at, when we remember that it was a cockney making 
his first acquaintance with salt water; but why he should have swallowed 
$0 much of “the briny,” as he admitted he did, is only to be accounted 
for on the supposition that, being where he was, he believed it incumbent 
on-him to get as much of it as he could, both inside and out. For an 
individual who, according to his own account, could only swim “a little,” 
which, strictly interpreted; means “not at all,” he appears to have’ ex- 
ibited more courage than we should have given him credit for, and he 
inly made the most, not only of his own ninepence, but of the similar 
‘dtiount forked ut by Alexis Bontemps, who all the time remained in the 
thachine, weaving a deadly conspiracy in his brain against the livesand 





‘5 We have preferred the right orthography to that used by Mr. Washball. | 
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ies of the Brighton sundry and several. At length Mr. 
Aiifed Weshball, hating ectoplete exhausted his natatory accomplish- 
dalihaleydink-pwers, retatbahqutidg and panting into the vehicle 
which was soon drawn up on the beach, and, to the eredit of Alexis, we 
must observe that the moment his foot touched the rough pebbles not a 
shadow of resentment lingered on his features. 

The Chain Pier was the next attraction, for, though the travellers would 
fain have realised the bom diner which had already floated before the 
mind’s eye of Monsieur Bontemps, the morning service was not over, and 
consequently no house of entertainment was yet open. 

They accordingly made the best of their way to this famous place of 
recreation, but what happened there we must allow Mr. Alfred Washball 
to describe in his own language. 


III. 


HOW A FRIEND OF THE PRINCE REGENT DINED IN A FRIENDLY WAY 
WITH OUR TRAVELLERS,—AND HOW IT ENDED. 


“ A mosT amazing thing is the Chain Pier,” observed the enterprising 
hairdresser; “I consider it quite one of the wonders of the world. I have 
not seen the Tubulum bridge in Wales, for I never was in that part my- 
self, but from what I have read‘in Bell’s Life, I should think it. was un- 
common like the Brighting edifice. A gent, as we met rether promis- 
cuous, and which we entered into conversation, quite affable and pleasant, 
told us that in winter-times the waves very often washed up so high that 
nothing of the pier could be seen except the flag on the staff at the very 
end, and, as to the wind, it was only a mercy it didn’t come the other way, 
or else the whole town would be blown into the sea. 

“ This gent told us a many other curous things about Brighting, which 
he gave me his card, politely offering to pint out the nobs on the prom- 
nades and squares, when dhey took their afternoon’s walk. Being an in- 
habitant, his name was Jones, which he had resided some years in Bond- 
street—one of the chief resorts of fashion in Brighting. His memory was 
most wonderful, for though he seemed not more than forty, he remembered 
everything as had ever happened to the place. He should have been 
happy, he said, to have asked us to dine at his apartments—it was only, 
he thought, a duty towards strangers when they came down on excursions 
—but, unfortunately, the house was undergoing repair, and not being a 
married man his-self, he didn’t keep up no establishment. When he 
mentioned dining, both Bontom and | pricked up our ears, for the sea had 
made me very hungry, and Allick’s appetite, like most forriners, is 
generally ready; so I arst him if there was such a thing as a good ord’- 
nary to be met with. He replied that there was the best of ones, which 
he should be proud to show us, in a street quite handy to the clift, at very 
moderate charges, though, for his own part, he was in the habit of dining 
at the principal hotels, except now and then, by way of a change, when 
his fashionable friends was away. 

* As he had been so polite, T thought we couldn’t do no less than arst 
him to take a bit of something with us. He replied that he shouldn’t mind 
looking on, but he was afraid it was much too early for him. In the 
mean time, as it would be nearly an hour before the house was open, what 
did we say to.a turn on the clift as far as Kemp Town? I told him we 
was quite agrecable, and we all walked off arm-in-arm together. 
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uu The houses of the Brighting gents is built rether fantastical ; some 
of'em is decorated with green snakes, some has windows of blue glass (I 
élade to’a noble dook which his name I am not at liberty to mention), 
atid some has a very glazy look, as if the bricks had been painted black, 
and the snails had crawled over ’em afterwards; others, again, look as 
though they had been built of soft mud, with pebbles shied at ’em, which 
stuck there till all got hard together; but, taken on the whole, they is 
and imposing, as most things is in Brighting. 

‘“‘ We saw a lion on the top of one house, which his tail is nearly as fine 
as the Charing Cross one, and was much pleased with the brick pavement, 
being pleasant to walk on. We returned by a back way, which the streets 
is not first-rate—mostly shops, and, bemg Sunday, has a dull appearance. 
Mr. Jones now said, if we was ish enough, he thought we might ven- 
ture to go to the ord’nary, as the people was coming out of church, so we 
crossed over the Steyne to Castle-square, which the castle appears to 
have been removed, nothing remaining of it but the Blue Consoles to 
mark the situation. We then went up North-street, so called because it 
leads to the west on to the South Downs, where the Brighting harriers 
enjoy the noble sport of fox-hunting. 

“IT caught sight of Bond-street written up, and being shabby, I arst 
Mr. Jones was that where he lived; he rether hesitated to answer me, but 
at last he said that places was not to be judged of by appearances, as it 
was always in the oldest parts of towns that the oldest families resided ; but 
loyalty to his former sovereign was the reason why he lived there, as from 
his bedroom window he had a full view of the Prince Regent’s Pavilion, 
which he never went to bed without recalling blessins on his name. 

“ « But,’ he said, interrupting of his-self, ‘we had better push on, or 
we shan’t come in for the first cut of the jint, and mounseer here,’ he 
whispered, ‘looks hungry enough to eat a jackass behind the ears without 
greens.’ 

“TI was rether tickled at the similitude, knowing pretty well what 
Frenchmen do eat in their own country—such as frogs, foxes, and the 
like ; but I kept the joke to myself, being ‘afraid that Allick might have 
fired up if he came to know what had been said, and we made the best 
of our way along the street, which is all up-hill, until we came just in 
sight of Old Nicolls’s Church, and there we turned suddenly to the left 
down a narrow passage. I suppose it was pride as was the cause, but I 
see Mr. Jones turn his head quick round to the right and left, and look 
sharp up and down as we went it, fearing perhaps as it might be thought 
he was bemeaning of his-self if any of his noble friends saw him in this 
quarter of the town. He said nothing, however, but ‘cut along,’ and 
set the example by running down the passage, till he came to a shop 
where the shutters was only half up, and a good deal of steam coming 
out of a sort of hairy winder. ‘This is your sort,’ says Jones, when he 
got to the door, and in he popped, and by the time we follered, which 
was less than half-a-minute, we found him ordering of dinner for three, 
and tasting some biled brockilo with a fork, as was laying promiscuous 
on the counter. The landlord of the house—though it wasn’t a hinn, 
“but more like a cook’s shop—looked very black at Mr. Jones, and called 
out, quite disrespectful, for him to drop the fork, or he'd give him in 
charge. Mr. Jones made a laugh of it, and said he was a crusty old file, 
and then arsted us which we preferred, pork, mutting, or beef, for they 
was all three in the winder smoking hot; he didn’t care which, he 
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As we was out on a holiday we selected for roast leg of pork anit 
ing, with brockiloes. ‘ For you two?” the landlord, a pinting 
with the knife as was in his hand at me and Allick. ‘For three,’ says 
I, ‘this’ gent and us.’—‘ Oh!’ says the landlord, ‘ who pays P—T do,’ 
— leastways this young man and me.’—‘ right, said a voice 
ind us, which Mr. Jones’s I believe it was. The Jandlord muttered 
something to his-self, but what it was I didn’t hear, and we walked into 
a parlour at the back, and set down at a large table in the middle of the 
room, Mr. Jones, on account of a cold in his head, setting opposite the 
door to avoid the draught. The dinner was soon brought in, and two 
of ale, which, being thirsty with our walk, | gave the money for 
orehand; and certingly the hair of Brighting must be uncommon 
good for the appetite, for Mr. Jones behaved towards his aE of roast 
= and crackling as if he hadn't eat anything for a week, though, by 
is own confession, he had only just breaktisted when we met him. 

 ¢ A queer cove, the landlord of this house,’ says Mr. Jones, when he 
had made an end of his pork, and was beginning upon some curring 
dumplings as Allick had ordered, having took quite a fancy to; ‘a 
queer cove—quite a character. I didn’t name this before, thinking ou 

ightn’t like to come; but his cookery’s undeniable. You'd think him 

me wasn’t friends by his manner of going on, but bless you—here’s 
your health, mounseer—another dumpling if you please, Mr. Washball’ 
—(which I had told him my name)—‘ thank you, they make one eat, 
they do—why it’s scores and scores of pounds as I’ve spent with old John 
Killick. He's full of gammon is old Killick, and fond of chafing, 
strangers in particular. That’s always his way; he’d have made you 
believe now that he was in earnest when he spoke to me. But I know 
him well, aud so did George, Prince Regent. When he used to come to 
the Pavilion of an evening the prince always tried to make him drunk, 
but he couldn’t manage it, John was always too many for his royal 
highness. Talking of drinking, gents, what would you like to take— 
my turn now you know—brandy—gin—what shall it be? They’ve 
capital gin next door.’ 

‘‘ Mr. Jones then put his hand in his pocket. 

“* God bless me!’ say he, ‘ where’s my purse? I can’t have left it on 
my dressing-table; no, I’m convinced I had it. As sure as fate, some 
scoundrel has picked my—stay!—where's my pocket-book? Oh! 
thank ess, that’s safe,—that would have been a loss. As to the 
purse, there wern’t above three or four sovs in it; but I hate losing any- 
thing. I’d much sooner give it away in charity to the first object I 
meet ; perhaps I did, and don’t remember it.’ 

** Mr. Jones here pulled a black leather pocket-book from the breast of 
his coat, and opened it. 

“* Ah!’ sayshe, ‘the flimsies are all right—just as they came from the 
banker's. But, now I recollect, there's nothing less here than a ten-pun’- 
note, and I don’t think that waiter is to be trusted—-he's a new hand. 

one of you gents would give me change?” 

“TI told him at once that I hadn’t anything like so much money about 
meé, and was certing my friend hadn’t—neither had we; but if I'd had 
ever so much I should have looked twice at his money before I changed 
ity for’ things struck me as looking rether black about Mr. Jones, and my 
suspishings was beginning to be eroused that he warn't what he pre- 
térided ‘to be. However, as I couldn’t say but what he had shown us 
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civility, and, moreover, didn’t. want to fall out about a trifle, I told him 
to, put up his pocket-book, and 1 would pay for the liquor. He looked 
py disappinted at what I said, but when three glasses of hot gin-and- 
watery with lemming-peel was brought, he begun smiling again quite 
ffable, and went on conversing the same as before, and told us a many 
stories about the Prince Regent. . 

, "©The worst of the prince was,’ said Mr. Jones, ‘he was terribly fond 
of,play ; not just as it might be quietly in this parlour, between you and 
me, and mounseer—only for amusement, but regular, downright gam- 
bling, at it all night, winning and losing thousands at a poe But 
he. never could persuade me to join’em. The rattle of the dice-box 
didn’t agree with my constitution. If there was anything that I had a 
fancy for, perhaps it might have been a hand at io or a game of 
skittles, Skittles, now, is a fine, manly exercise, brings out the muscles 
and all that sort of thing. Pity it’s Sunday. I could have shown you 
a nice, fine, dry ground, and all on the square—quite honourable—not 
like the sharping places we hear of in London. But, as I said before, 
it’s Sunday, and that’s no go; so,’ said Mr. Jones, looking me full in the 
face, ‘what do you say to a quiet game at cards, just to settle us down 
after the gin-and-water?” 

“When Allick heard Mr. Jones talk about cards, he began to brisk 
up, for Allick’s a great player at the French game of carty; but the 
more he proposed it, the more I said ‘ No,’ being pretty sure there was a 
screw loose somewhere with Mr. J. 

“¢ You'll excuse me,’ says I, ‘if I make so bold as to tell you that our 
object in coming down to Brighting was to see the place, and not to 
the afternoon—on Sunday, too—in playing at cards in a pot-house. I’m 
very much beholding to you for your society, but I don’t wish to have 
no more of it; and my friend, Mounseer Bontom, is of the same 
opinion.’ 

“Oh, very well,’ says Mr. Jones, ‘ please yourself.’ 

“* Yes,’ says I; ‘I means so to do, young man.’ 

“ Not that I thought him over young, but it’s an expresshing of mine 
when I’m angry. 

“¢ You're warm,’ says he. 

“*Tf I am,’ says I, ‘I don’t want you to cool me.’ 

‘Maybe not,’ says he, ‘but I shall cool myself. The room’s like an 
oving,—quite stifling.’ 

‘s With which words, he ups and walks to the winder, and seats his- 
self on the sill, looking out into the back-yard of the house, and whist- 
ling quite unconcerned. Presently he comes and sets down at the table 
again, while I was a-knocking on it for the waiter, but the boy was gone 
out, I suppose, as nobody come. 

“* I'm a-going to pay the bill, Allick, says I; ‘and then we'll wish 
this here gent good morning.’ | 

‘So I ris from my cheer and weut into the shop where Mr, Killick 
was still a-standing behind the counter serving some customers which 
was waiting. 

. “It might have been two or three minutes, or it might have been 
more, I can’t exactly say, before he had done with his customers; but 
when he was giving me my change, ‘I recommend you,’ he says, * to cut 

ur lueky from that ‘ere party inside as soon as you conveniently can. 
He's a downy one, and no mistake. My boy has just stepped out for a 
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int of beer over at. the Crab, and if he happens to meet a pelisseman on 

is way, it wouldn't much surprise me if he was to bring him back along 
with him. As you're strangers to this place, I should adwise you to bolt 
for fear of getting into trouble.’ 

‘*‘ While I was a-thanking Mr. Killick for his kindness, we heard a 
tremendious noise inside, coming from the room where I had just. dined. 
Down went a cheer, ‘ Sacker nong de Doo,’ went Allick, smash went a 

then somebody tumbled right over and came down heavy on 

e floor, and all, as I may say, in the twinkling of a pair of curling- 
eyeins. 

me jumps Mr. Killick with his round-of-beef knife in his hand, and 
over the counter he goes quicker than I could have thought it possible 
for a man of his size, and makes for the inner door, me after him. He 
shoves it open and in we rushes,—and what do you suppose we see? 

“« Why there was my friend Bontom a-stretched on the floor with his 
head in a spittoon, face downwards—a chair a-top of him, a smell of 
something im the room fit to choke you, and Mr. Jones's coat-tails a-disap- 
pearing h the winder like a rav’nous bird of prey! 

“5 to pick up Bontom, and the landlord runs after Mr. Jones, 
but before he could get well across the room we heard the yard-door bang. 

“ ¢ Tt’s all down hill,’ says Mr. Killick, ‘ and the rascal knows every 
inch of the way. He won't be caught this time. But what's the mat- 
ter with your friend? He looks as if he was dead or in a fit? I say, this 
won't do.’ 

*“‘ «No more it won't,’ says I, ‘ we must have a doctor. Is there ever 
a one handy ?’ 

“ «Three doors round the corner in North-street,’ says Mr. Killick, 
‘on the right hand—you can’t miss him. You'll get there quicker than 
me.’ 

“ I might have done so, but I was stopped at the street-door by the 
pelisseman which the boy had fetched him as Mr. Killick supposed. 

“ ¢ Where are you going to?’ says he. 

“ ¢To fetch a doctor,’ says I. 

“‘ ¢ Gammon,’ says the pelisseman. 

** ¢ Don’t stop me,’ says I, ‘ my friend has been robbed and murdered 
by a swindling feller as calls himself Jones. There he is on the floor.’ 

‘ The pelisseman, however, made me go back with him, and there he 
found what I told him was true. Bontom was laying quite unsensible, 
with his face as pale as a shaving-cloth, except where the sand from the 
spittoon had grimed it—his weskit was torn open, and his pockets turned 
inside out. 

* The pelisseman stooped down under the table, and reached out some- 
thing. It was a broken vial. 

“ * That’s where it is,’ says the pelisseman. 

« ¢What is?’ arst Mr. Killick. 

** «That ’ere Jones, has choleraformed this ‘ere gent,’ says the pelisse- 
man.” 

“ The boy soon fetched the doctor, and we found the pelisseman was 
quite right. It was an hour or more before Allick come to his senses, 
which when he did so, they was in a very confused state to tell what had 
happened. All he remembered was that Jones had offered him to snift 
at some very fine Cologne which he poured it on his handkercher and put 
to Allick’s nose before he could say “‘ No”—that he didn’t like the smell, 
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and swore at it—that Jones pressed on and tried it again—that he felt a 
punch on the head, was knocked down, and that was all as he knew 
of. 


“ The doctor was a very kind man, as most doctors is—an elderly gent 
he was, and did a deal of good, besides taking his pleasure across the 
country after the hounds and hares, which he wouldn’t receive no fee, and 
a mercy it was, for one-and-six was all the money I had left—Bontom’s 

having gone with his watch-guard, an imitation one it’s true, and 
no watch to it, but handsome to look at. 

“ After this there was no more walking about Brighting. It was as 
much as Bontom could do to reach the station, and in course I couldn’t 
leave him. We got off by the first train, and the hair on the rail revived 
him a good deal, but my one-and-six went for a keb to convey him to his 
lodei 
“6 ¢ And so,’ said Alfred Washball, ending his long story, ‘that was 
what happened to me and my friend when we went on a pleasure 
excursion to Brighting. A little grease to your air, sir—no, sir— 
thank’ee, sir. Good morning—much obliged—pay down stairs!’ ” 








CANZONET. 


By W. Cuarwes Kent, 
AUTHOR OF “ALETHETIA.” 


I, 
Buus eyes are the eyes for gladness, 
Where the laughing soul looks thro’ : 
Lights that melt the gloom of sadness, 
Beam all gentle eyes of blue. 
Sparkling with their smiles of pleasure, 
Tender as the turtle-dove: 
Yet while such sweet eyes I treasure, 
Brown eyes are the eyes for love. 


UU. 

Black eyes are the eyes for passion, 

Lightning to their depths with scorn 
Of all dastard laws that fashion 

Minds that grieve and hearts that mourn. 
Lambent with a grand devotion, 

Valiant deeds and fair might prove: 
Yet while such reveal emotion, 

Brown eyes are the eyes for love. 


III. 
Gray eyes are the eyes for rapture, 
Radiant as the lamp of day: 
Glances that affections capture, 
Gleam from lustrous eyes of gray. 
Glitt’ring homes of thoughts that render 
Glory like the stars above : 
Yet though such dear eyes have splendour, 
Brown eyes are the eyes for love. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES AND PRACTICABILITY 
OF FORMING A JUNCTION BETWEEN 
THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


IN LETTERS FROM DR. HAMILTON, OF PLYMOUTH, TO 8S. BANISTER, ESQ, 


Letrer V. 


Isthmus of Chocd—Canal of Raspadura, connecting the Quibdo and San Juan 
near the Village of San Pablo, formed in a Natural Ravine, above Seventy 
Years ago, by the Indians of Novita, under the Direction of their Pastor—Of 
little Practical Utility, on account of its Remoteness from the Sea, and the 
Dangerous Navigation of the San Juan—Unwise Policy of the Court of Spain 
—Ensenada de Anachacuna—Reasons why it is Probable that this was the True 
Site of Patterson’s Colony—Why inferior to Cupica?—Gold found near the Rio 
Tuyra—Estimate of the Cost of Construction and Probable Revenue. 


I nave selected the Isthmus of Cupica for the first of the proposed lines 
of communication to which I desire to direct the attention of the mer- 
chants and politicians of this country, because I regard it, not only as the 
most practicable, but the most pay idm at the same time to the colo- 
nial and commercial prosperity of the British empire. 

Colonies and commerce are the two mighty pillars of our national 
greatness, the never-failing springs of our national prosperity; and to 
them, and to them only, are we indebted for that proud boast, which 
neither Rome in the zenith of her glory, nor Alexander in the full career 
of his conquests, was able to make—that the sun never sets upon the 
British flag, and that the limit of her dominions is coincident with that of 
the globe we inhabit. 

To retain this power,—to maintain the exalted position which we have 
acquired among the nations of the earth, and of which we have availed 
ourselves, more than any other people who have preceded us, disin- 
terestedly and unselfishly, to promote the diffusion of civilisation, and of a 
religion divested of idle superstitions ; and extend, as far as human wis- 
dom is capable of doing, the happiness and social improvement of our 
fellow-creatures,—to retain this power, and maintain this position, it is 
essential that we should at all times, and under every possible combina- 
tion of circumstances, retain an unbroken line of communication, secure 
against the remotest hazard of interruption, with every, the most 
remote of the widely-extended possessions which claim our protection, 
or own allegiance to our flag. 

While the attention of adventurers in other countries, and in the 
United States of America more especially, has been concentrated upon 
the lines at the western extremity of the Isthmus of Panama, the Rio 
San Juan, and Lake of Nicaragua, with the more northerly one of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, the more eligible lines presented by the province 
yf Choed, have been fortunately permitted to slumber in comparative 

vion. 

Of this fortunate oblivion, which holds out so many advantages to the 
capitalists of this country, the merchant-princes of Great Britain, with 
wealth superior to that of most, if not all the crowned potentates of 
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and energies accustomed to the conquest of difficulties amounting 
almost to impossibilities, will not, I trust, be slow to avail themselves, 
before the opportunity be unfortunately lost, and the tide of competition, 
y elevating the value above its just level, sets in this 

itherto neglected direction. 

But besides the Isthmus of Cupica, and the doubtful line of the 
Truando, the comparative merits of which have been already noticed, two 
others yet remain to be examined in connexion with the eastern extremity 
of the Isthmus of Panama, to which I must now direct the attention of 
my readers, although one, at least, of the number has little intrinsic 
merit to recommend it, and both must sink into utter insignificance, 
should the projected line across the Isthmus of Cupicd ever become a 
practical reality. 

The first, and by fur the most questionable of these, is the Canal of 
Raspadura, connecting the Rio Quibdo, or Quito, which may be regarded 
as the upper course of the Atrato beyond the city of Quibdo, with the 
Rio San Juan de Chirambira, which discharges its waters by several 
channels into the Pacific, a little to the north of the 4th parallel of lati- 
tude, insulating the Punta Chirambira, which forms the next project- 
ing headland of note after passing to the southward of Cabo Corrientes 
and the mouth of the Rio Tariffa. 

Looking merely to the configuration of the coast, and the facility 
afforded for getting out to sea with any wind blowing from the northward 
or southward of west, this line might appear to enjoy a decided superiority 
over that of Cupica, and still greater over any other which has its Pacific 
termination to the northward of Punta Mala and the coast-line of the 
province of Veragua. But this superiority will disappear on a more 
minute examination. 

The canal which connects the Quibdo with the San Juan is situated, as 
we have already seen,* between the parallels of 4° 58/ and 5° 20/ north 
latitude, and joins the latter stream near the village of San Pablo, at the 
distance of about ninety miles by water from Quibdo, the capital of the 
province, navigable by small canoes, carrying about ten bales of goods, 
weighing one Tondeod pounds each, or less than half a ton in all, and 
performing the distance in about three days. This canal, which was 
originally constructed, above seventy years ago, by the curate of Novita, 
a small village on the banks of the San Juan, about midway between 
San Pablo and Noanama, connects two points on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, which are separated by no less than four degrees of latitude, 
exclusive of about half a degree of difference of longitude. It was 
exeavated by the labour of the Indians inhabiting the parish of Novita, 
in a nat ravine, or quebrada, which was filled by the inundations 
caused during the rainy seasons, when the junction between the two rivers 
was periodically cuaalaeh 

Prior to the revolution which rendered the colonies of South America 
independent of the crown of Spain, much of the cocoa and other produce 
of the west coast of Peru was conveyed by this route to Carthagena. 

According to the information collected by Humboldt,f to whom we are 
indebted for the first notice of this canal, which was only navigable by 


* New Monthly for July, 1850, p. 345. 
¢ Pers. Nar., vi., p. 261. 
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boats of little burden, the quantity’of water it contains might be greatly 
increased by turning into it the streams of the Cano de las Animas, 
Caio del Calichi, and Aguas Claras, as well as by feeding-trenches, 
which would yield a never-failimg supply in a country like the Chocd, 
where it rains throughout the year, and thunder is heard every day. 

As far as the point where the Quebrada de Raspadura connects it 
with the San Juan, the stream of the Quibdo is broad and deep, but 

that it contracts rapidly, both in breadth and depth, and ceases to 
be navigable even by the smallest canoes, the cargoes of which often 
require to be discharged some leagues below the Tambo, in order to 
lighten their draught sufficiently to proceed through the canal of com- 
munication. Such, according to the information of a gentleman who 
visited the spot, was the situation of the quebrada when he passed it the 
first time, in consequence of which he was “obliged to walk,” to use his 
own words, “about the distance of three leagues in the bed of the river, 
which ranged in depth from three to six inches of water.” This bed, he 
adds, ‘is much obstructed by the trunks of old trees, which are con- 
stantly falling.” The distance between the Tambo on the Quibdo side 
and that on the San Juan side of the quebrada, is, he says, about two 
leagues, and perfectly level, with the exception of one or two gentle ascents 
of not more than about 50 yards, or 150 feet. 

He further says—“ The Quebrada of San Juan may be said to join the 
head of the Quito, which it actually does, with the exception of a space of one 
or two hundred yards; but as the woods are so thick, and the quebrada so 
small (which is now reduced to a mere brook), and runs in a zig-zag 
direction, it is impossible to judge of its length. However, in the short 
space of two leagues, the road crosses it from fifteen to twenty different 
times, always running to the southward. After passing the above-men- 
tioned rising, the road begins to cross another little stream, running in 
an + em direction [say N.E.]. | From this it is evident they are not 
joined ; but as all the ground in that space is marshy and very wet, they 
may be said to have their rise in the same spot.” 

Such is the somewhat confused account given by this gentleman of the 
origin of the two streams, which I have preferred adopting without 
alteration, to running the risk of unintentionally misrepresenting it, by 
an attempt to convey what I take to be their meaning, in other words. 

We have many analogous instances of streams with opposite currents 
springing from the same source, or connected by a natural canal; of the 
latter of which the Cassaquiare, which connects the Orinoco, in the 
vicinity of Esmeralda, with the Rio Negro, or upper course of the 
Amazon, near San Francisco Solano and San Carlos, is perhaps the most 
remarkable ; while, of the former, we have an example in our own more 
immediate neighbourhood, where the Tamar and the Torridge, springing 
from the same fountain, just within the borders of the county of Corn- 
wall, flow in opposite directions, the former taking a southern course, and 

i ing its waters into the English Channel at Plymouth, the latter 
flowing first about N.E. for a short distance, and afterwards taking 
an easterly direction, till it arrives a little to the north of Hatherleigh, 
where it turns more to the north, and pursues a winding course past Tor- 
rington to Bideford, where, forming an est in conjunction with the 
Taw, it falls into the Bristol Channel. Such, also, appears to be the case 
with respect to the streams flowing through these two ravines or que- 
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bradas, the one in the direction of the Quito, the other in that of the 
San Juan, and thus completing, though not in a manner available for the 


of any extensive commerce, the water circuit between the At- 
ote and the Pacific. 


This account differs in some respect from that furnished by Humboldt 
—not, I believe, from personal observation, but from the report of 
others. The two accounts admit, however, of being reconciled, by sup- 
posing that the loss of water by evaporation differs in different seasons, 
according to the dryness or humidity of the prevailing winds, the excess 
of evaporation at certain periods counteracting the accumulation of water 
from the daily showers of which Humboldt speaks. 

Humboldt, speaking of the ridge of partition which divides the waters 
of the Quito from those of the San Juan, observes— 

“The barometric observations of the unfortunate Caldas not having 
been published, we are ignorant of the height of the point of partition 
between San Pablo and the Rio Quibdo, or Quito, as it is indiscrimi- 
nately called. We only know that there are some gold-washings in those 
countries, at the height of from 360 to 400 toises above the level of the 
ocean,* and that they are never found at a lower elevation than fifty 
toises.”++ 

He then continues— 

“ The position of the canal in the interior of the continent, its great 
distance from the coast, and the frequent falls (raudalitos y choreras) 
of the rivers, which it is necessary to ascend and descend, in order to 
pass from one sea to another, from the port of Chirambira to the Gulf 
of Darien, are obstacles too difficult to be overcome in order to establish 
a line of great navigation across the Chocd.”—Pers. Narr. vi., p. 263. 

And, in confirmation of this opinion, the gentleman, upon whose state- 
ments I have already drawn so largely, informs us that, although at the 
janction of the Quebrada of San Pablo with the San Juan, the latter is 
very broad, yet that in the space of about— 

“Ten leagues, no less than five rapids are passed, which are very bad, 
especially one which is situated below a very sudden turning of the river, 
at about little more than one-third of its breadth.” 

Hence it is evident that the San Juan de Chirambira is utterly 
unadapted for the purpose of such a communication between the two 
oceans, as the wants of general commerce require; and that, however 
eapable of being rendered available for the inland trade of the rugged 
territories through which it forces a turbulent passage to the sea, it is little 
likely to add much to their substantial wealth or permanent prosperity. 

The gold-washings of the Cabi, or Citara, and the yet unexplored 
mineral and vegetable treasures of the Alpine regions of Antioquia, will 
find a safer passage by the unobstructed waters of the Atrato to the 
Gulf of Darien, and thence to the markets of civilised Europe, where 
they will always obtain their intrinsic value, than the boiling surges of 
the San Juan can offer, or the markets of the Polynesian Archipelago, 
with their semi-barbarous inhabitants, afford ; while, as regards the oppo- 
site continent of Asia, they would have to encounter competition with 





* Assuming the French toise to be equal to 6°3945 English feet, this gives an 
altitute of between 2296-73 and 2557-8 English feet above the sea. 
+ 31972 English feet. 
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similar productions of long-known value, which form the materials of 
commerce with Europe, by a long and costly navigation, which it is the 
object of a line across Central America to abridge of its duration, and 
divest of much of its cost and perils. 

The length of the Atrato from Quibdo, near the confluence of the 
three rivers which concur to form it, namely, the Citara, or Cabi, which 
is said to abound in fine gold, the Andegada or Andagueda, and the 
Quibdo or Quito, which is connected, as has been already said, with the 
San Juan by the Quebrada Raspadura, to Matuntuvo, at the bottom of 
the deep bay of Candelaria, appears, from the authority just quoted, and 
referred to before in a note to my second letter,* to be between 575 and 
625 miles, as deduced from the time ordinarily consumed by the traders 
from Carthagena, in ascending it at the rate of twenty-five miles a day. 

In a rude manuscript sketch of its course, copied from one obtained 
by my friend George Watts, I find, on descending from Quibdo, first, the 
village of Bete, called Betoi in Humboldt’s map, on the left bank; then 
the village of Bebera, from which a mule road conducts the traveller by 
@ mountainous and difficult journey of four days, to Antioquia, the 
capital of the province of that name. No village of this name appears 
in Humboldt’s map. In the rude sketch before me it occupies a position 
on the right, or Antioquia side, of the river. Possibly, from the simi- 
larity of name, it may have been confounded with Bevara, the name of a 
river marked in Humboldt’s map as descending from the mountains of 
Antioquia, and entering the Atrato on the right. Passing the mouth of 
the Bevara, we next reach the Rio Murri, also descending from the 
mountains of Antioquia, and falling into the Atrato opposite to a village 
named, in the sketch before me, Tebara, and, at a little distance from its 
junction with the Atrato, is the village of Murri, already noticed in the 
article taken from the Quibdo paper.+ Passing the mouth of the Murri, 
the Atrato divides into two branches, forming an island which extends 
nearly to the confluence of the Napipi, which, coming from the west, 
falls into the left bank. On the right bank we pass a tributary of the 
Atrato, to which no name is annexed in the sketch, but which is stated to 
come from Mussendo. No tributary corresponding in any manner with 
this is to be found in Humboldt’s map. Next, on the left, we pass the 
confluence of the Truando, equally unnoticed by Humboldt, but said to 
lead to large lakes conducting oo to the Pacific. This river is evidently 
identical with that called Quiparador by the harbour-master of Matun- 
tuvo,f and Truando by Senor Coutin, in his letter of the 16th of 
January, 1835, to Mr. Watts, so that of its existence, although omitted 
m Humboldt’s map, there can be no reasonable doubt. Passing the 
Truando, we reach, on the right, the confluence of the Sucio, in whose sands 
large grains of gold are said to be found. No other tributary is marked, 
either in Humboldt’s map or the manuscript sketch, as falling into the 
Atrato on either side ; but, pursuing our downward course, we reach the 
commencement of its Delta, the first branch, called Bocas de Coquito, 
diverging to the right; a little beyond this a second bifurcation, called 
Boca de la Pava, takes place, and discharges itself into the bay by three 

* New M for August, p. 450. 
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t New Mon ly, p. 372; August, p. 444 and p. 446. The position of the 
Truando is, however, uncertain. 
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thamnels, called Bocas de Matuntuvo, one of which is the principal 
efitrance for vessels of any draught of water. The course of the river 
then.diverges more to the left, and falls into the west side of the Bay of 
Candelaria, by several mouths, called Bocas de Candelaria, at some 
distance to the north of its most southerly part. 

“This account of the Delta of the Atrato suggests the possibility of 
clearing away the bars which obstruct these several mouths, by confining 
the stream, above the first point of bifurcation, into a single channel, in 
which the concentrated force of the current would, perhaps, if not suffi- 
cient, without the aid of art, to sweep away the existing obstruction, be 
adequate to keeping the channel open for the future. The alteration in 
the direction of the channel should commence immediately on the river’s 
entrance into the level swampy land which constitutes its Delta, above 
the bifurcation of the Coquito, the opening of which should be effectually 
blocked up, and a direct channel of sufficient breadth and depth cut in 
the direction of the Bocas de Matuntuvo, while the channel leading to 
the Bocas de Candelaria should be similarly cut off, and a strong pier of 
solid masonry run out, at a considerable angle with the shore, into the 
bay, so as to prevent the current, flowing out of the river, from directly 
opposing the action of the sea, and being thus compelled to deposit its 
detritus at the point of collision of the two opposing forces, and so 
forming a fresh bar. 

Before I dismiss the subject of the Canal of Raspadura, it will be not 
amiss to notice the manner in which the short-sighted policy of Spain 
blighted the best interests of her colonies by the absurd, and I might say 
suicidal restrictions she imposed upon their commerce, internal no Jess than 
external. 

Although, as we have seen, the obstructions which embarrass the navi- 

tion of the San Juan are such as to render its connexion with the 
Atlantic through the medium of the Atrato valueless for the purposes of 
foreign commerce, it might have been eminently conducive to the internal 
prosperity of the regions through which it passes, and indeed in a very 
considerable degree to that of the whole western coast of South America, 
from the southern extremity of Patagonia to the shores of Panama, had 
a wise and paternal government encouraged and rewarded, as they 
deserved, the patriotic labours of the poor curé of Novita, and the 
industry of his Indian flock. The completion of the canal commenced 
by that meritorious individual, and the progressive removal of the ob- 
structions from the bed of the San Juan, so as to lessen the perils of its 
navigation by the small boats of the country, would have materiall 
promoted the local traffic between Carthagena and the ports of Guayaquil 
and Callao, of Arica, Valparaiso, and Conception, and contributed enor- 
mously even to the wealth of the parent state, by facilitating the transit 
of the mineral riches of Chili and Peru, without encountering the perils 
and delays inseparable from a lengthened voyage by the Straits of Ma- 
gellan or round Cape Horn, or the yet more protracted one by the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

In place, however, of taking an enlarged and enlightened view of the 
subject—in place of regarding the prosperity of her colonies as the 
strength and security of the parent state, the ministry of Madrid, with 
that selfish and unreasoning policy which has ever distinguished it from 
the days of Columbus to the present time, immediately on receiving intel- 
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a of the partial completion of the pious labours of the curé of 
ovita, transmitted the most imperative orders to the viceroy of Santa 
Fé to fill up the canal of Raspadura, and punish with death any individual 
who should attempt to restore the communication .* 

Humboldt, in noticing this instance of the irrational policy of the court 
of Madrid, furnishes a clue to the latent motives by which it was dictated, 
when he adds—“ This suspicious policy may, indeed, remind us of the 
order given to the Viceroy of New Spain during my stay in America, to 
root up the stocks of the vines in the provincias internas; but the hatred 
borne towards the culture of the vine in the colonies, was owing to the 
influence of some merchants of Cadiz, who were jealous of what they 
called their ancient monopoly.” Thus the interests of the millions was 
sacrificed to the cupidity of the few. 

But Spain, in this, only followed, I fear, the mistaken course adapted 
by almost every or ancient as well as modern, which has extended 
its dominions by the aid of colonisation—and an instance which occurred 
in the colonial history of France, and marks the ministerial blindness of 
that country no less strongly than that of Spain, at this moment presents 
itself to my recollection. The fact is stated in a note at the foot of page 
108 of the “ Reflexions Politiques’ of my talented and lamented friend, 
Baron de Vastey, and has already been quoted at page 10 of my little 
tract on the “ Cultivation of Wheat within the Tropics,” printed in 1840: 

‘* M. de Soleil, habitant de Gonaives, ayant fait un vin potable, en fit 
gouter a M. de Bellecombe, alors gouverneur, qui, pour prix de son zéle 
et de son industrie, le fit mettre en prison, et condamner 4 une forte 
amende”— 

M. Soleil, a planter of Gonaives, having made a pleasant wine, gave 
some to Mr. Bellecombe, who was at that time governor of the colony, to 
taste; by whom his zeal and his industry were rewarded by fine and im- 
prisonment. 3 

Such was the result of the pernicious influence of the wine-growers of 
France, who dreaded wholesome competition with the vintages of the 
West Indies, where the grapevine, origmally introduced by Columbus from 
Spain,t flourishes in perennial luxuriance, yielding, by skilful manage- 
ment, four crops of grapes in the course of the year, and consequently 
capable of yielding as many vintages of wine. 

But even the past policy of Great Britain has not been exempt from a 
similar censure; although her management of her colonies has, upon the 
whole, been far in advance of that of, I might almost say, every other 
country under the sun. The difficulties opposed by the blindness of our 
legislature, and unwisely persisted in to the present day, to the manufac- 
ture of refined sugar on the spot of its production, where the process must 
necessarily admit of being conducted far more economically than after a 
transport of three thousand miles, are equally injurious to the planters in 
our colonies, and the consumers at home; and this most mischievous 
monopoly is maintained, as was that of the wines of France and Spain, for 
the exclusive advantage of a few wealthy sugar-bakers at home; while, by 
an absurdity even more preposterous than that exhibited in the case of 
Spain, the planters, in the British West Indies are compelled to use their 





* Humb. Pers. Nar., vi., p. 264. t Ibid. 
¢ Washington Irving’s “ Life of Columbus,” vol. ii., ch. xi., p. 129. 
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own sugar, after haying undergone the process of refining, not only en- 
hanced by the cost of a double carriage across the Atlantic, but by the foes of 
that refuse, for the freight of which they have paid to England, and which, 
if retained for consumption among themselves, would have aided materially 
in meeting the expenses of cultivation. A brighter day, we hope, 
however, is dawning upon our colonial policy, and the sons of Britain, 
when compelled by necessity to expatriate themselves from the homes of 
their fathers, and the scenes of their infancy, may indulge the pleasing 
anticipation of carrying with them the institutions of their country unim- 
paired by mischievous restrictions, and the liberty of employing their in- 
dustry in. whatever legitimate channel they may find it their interest to 
e. 

Quitting the canal of Raspadura, which has attracted an amount of at- 
tention to which its intrinsic merits by no means entitle it, it will be un- 
necessary to notice the line recommended by the harbour-master of 
Matuntuvo,* since the difficulties and disadvantages of that line have been 
fully exposed by Seiior Coutin, in his letter of the 16th of January, 1835, 
which has been already given.+ 

It only remains, therefore, to inquire into the line noticed by Humboldtf 
between the Ensenada de Anachachuna, west of Cape Tiburon, and the 
Rio Tuyra or Chuchunque, which, after flowing to the eastward at a short 
distance from the coast of the Caribean Sea between Punta Escoces and 
Cabo ‘Tiburon, passes round the eastern extremity of the central ridge of 
the Isthmus of Panama, and empties its waters, augmented by those of a 
branch flowing from the eastward, into the south-eastern extremity of the 
Golfo de San Miguel. 

In a letter inserted in the Mining Journal some time in the month of 
July or August, by Dr. Edward Cullen, and forming, it would appear, 
ee of a geological controversy with Mr. Evan Hopkins, the author, I 

lieve, of the promised map and memoir referred to in my third letter, 
on the subject of the mineral riches of the whole of the district of Veragua 
and the Isthmus of Panama, of which I made a copy at the time, which 
has since unfortunately been lost, the Bay of Anachachuna, which the 
doctor designates by a different name, which has escaped my recollection, 
is stated to have been the spot where, a century and a half since, Patterson 
founded his ill-used colony of New Caledonia, which an unholy combina- 
tion of religious bigotry, and commercial selfishness of the most short- 
sighted description, combined to destroy. 

Having no map upon a scale of sufficient magnitude to exhibit, with 
anything like the requisite distinctness, the natural features of the coast 
beyond the mere outline, I am unable to compare this locality with the 
description given by Dalrymple of the place selected by Patterson for the 
seat of-his intended colony. But comparing its position with r to 
Carthagena and Porto Bello, from each of which it is nearly equidistant, 
with the position assigned to Acta in Dalrymple’s narrative, I must con- 
fess myself inclined to concur in opinion with the doctor, that we should 
look somewhere in this neighbourhood for the site of Patterson’s abortive 
settlement, notwithstanding its distance, amounting nearly to a degree of 
latitude from the mouth of the Atrato, or, as we learn from Humboldt, || 


* New Monthly for July, p. 372. t New Monthly, August, p. 445. 
¢ Pers. Nar., vi. p.259. § New Monthly, Sept., p. 39. || Pers. Nar., vi. p. 260. 
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it'was indifferently called in the maps of different periods, the, Rio de} 
Chocd, Rio San Juan del Norte, Rio Grande del Darien, and Rio Dabeiba, 
which Jast name it derived, as we learn from tbe earlier historians of the 
conquests, from a female warrior of that name, whose dominions extended 
from the Atrato to the source of the Rio Sinu (which falls into the Golfo 
de Morisquillo, about midway between Punta Caribana and Carthagena), 
a little to the north of the town of Antioquia, and nearly in the same 
latitude with the source of the Rio de Leon, which falls into the south- 
eastern angle of the Gulf of Darien. 

Judging from Humboldt’s map, the only one within my reach which 
has the slightest pretensions to authority, the source of the Tuyra is at 
no great distance from, if indeed it be not actually on the southern slope 
of the high land forming the north-western limit of that deep indenture 
of the coast which he names the Ensen4da* de Anachachuna; from this 
point its course appears to be directed south-east, to the base of the hills, 
where it takes a more easterly direction, passing within about twenty 
miles of the deepest part of the bay. We have no means of judging 
what the elevation of the ridge of partition is which prevents it here from 
discharging its waters into the bottom of the bay, instead of following the 
direction of the hills forming the eastern extremity of the central range 
of the isthmus in a south-eastern direction, perpetually receding from 
the Atlantic for a distance of above half a degree, where, forming a 
junction with a lesser stream flowing from the east, their united waters 
assume a common direction to the west, sweeping with a gentle curve 
round the southern base of the hills, and reaching the Golfo de San Mi- 
guel at its south-eastern angle. 

This direction of the waters seems to indicate a corresponding forma- 
tion of the land; namely, that the Punta Escoces is but a spur of the 
maritime Andes of the Isthmus, in a valley of which the Tuyra rises, and 
pursues its direction, bounded on the north by a prolongation of the 
elevation forming the western limit of the bay, and continuing with a 
gradual subsidence to the point of confluence of the tributary stream 
which comes from the elevated region forming the western coast of the 
Gulf of Darien. 

Upon ——e this with Dalrymple’s account of the site selected by 
Patterson for his new town of St. Andrew, I cannot but admit that there is a 
close amount of correspondence between them; and that Dr. Cullen’s con- 
jecture cannot be very far wide of the truth; although it can hardly be said to 
be “in the mouth of the river of Darien,”+ by which can only be understood 
the very bottom of the bay of Candelaria; a situation in which we shall 
look in vain for “the string of islands along the coast, on the Atlantic 
side, called the Sambalves, uninhabited, and full of natural strength and 
forests, from which last circumstance one of them was called the Isle of 
Pines ;” or the “ natural harbour capable of receiving the greatest fleets, 
and defended from storms by other islands which covered the mouth of it, 
and from enemies by a promontory} which commanded the passage, and by 





* Ensenada in Spanish is a Bay, and is derived from ensenar, to put into the 
_—— evidently derived from the Latin Sinus, and the verb Sinuo, to wind or 
t Rio Grande del Darien, one of the many names by which, as we have already 
aeen, the Atrato was distinguished. 

3} Punta Escoces ? 
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hidden’ rocks in the er itself.” Neither is it easy to reconcile the 
léw, swampy, alluvial soil which characterises the delta of the Atrato, with 
the farther description of the harbour of St. Andrew, as given by Dalrymple 
in the following extract: — 

One of the sides of the harbour being formed by a long narrow neck 
of land which ran into the sea, they cut it across so as to join the ocean 
andthe harbour. Within this ddbsmne they erected their fort, planting 
upon it fifty pieces of cannon. On the other side of the harbour, uime was 
a mountain a mile high,* on which they placed a watchhouse, which, in 
the rarefied air within the Tropics, so favourable for vision, gave them an 
immense range of prospect, to prevent all surprise. To this place, it was 
observed that the Highlanders often repaired to enjoy the cool air, and to 
talk of the friends they had left behind in their hills; friends, whose 
minds were as high as their mountains.” + 

On reading this account, the substance of which will be found in m 
first letter,t I must confess that, at a loss to reconcile these unmistakeable 
features with those of the site, I with some reluctance assumed it to 
have been that of Patterson’s colony, although that was-the only one I 
could find in the immediate vicinity of “the mouth of the River of Darien,” 
or the Atrato; and it was not till I met the statement contained in Dr. 
Cullen's letter, that I was led to mistrust my former opinion, especially as 
the character assigned to the country seemed in other respects to cor- 
respond with that through which the Napipi flows. 

The two seas, observes Dalrymple, were connected by a ridge of hills, 
which, by their height, created a temperate climate in the midst of the 
most sultry latitudes, and were sheltered by forests, yet not rendered 
damp by them, because the trees grew at a distance from each other, 
having very little underwood ; that, contrary to the barren nature of hilly 
countries, the soil was of a black mould, two or three feet deep, and 
producing spontaneously the fine tropical fruits and plants, and roots 
and herbs ; that roads could be made with ease along the ridge, by which 
mules, and even carriages might pass from one sea to the other in the 
ser of a day, and consequently this passage seemed to be pointed out by 
the finger of Nature as a common centre to connect the trade and inter- 
course of the universe. 

“Gold,” we also learn from the same authority, “ was seen by Patter- 
son in some places of the isthmus; and hence an island on the Atlantic 
side was called the Golden Island; and a river, on the side next to the 
South Sea, was called the Golden River; but these were objects which he 
regarded not at the time, because far greater were in his eye; the removing 
of distances, the drawing nations nearer to each other, the preservation 
of the valuable lives of seamen, and the saving in freight—so important 
to merchants, and in time—so important to them, and to an animal whose 
life is of so short duration as that of man.” 

In the above passage it appears not improbable that under the name 
of Golden Island, Dalrymple meant the Island of Oruba, which is situated 
above three degrees farther north, and considerably more than seven 
degrees farther east; off the Peninsula of Paraguana to the eastward of 





* This could only have been one of the elevated points of the central ridge, or 
that spur which forms the Scotch Head on the west side of the bay. 

+ Dalrymple’s “ Memoirs,” vol. ii. 
3 New Monthly for July, page 368. 
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the entrance of the Gulf of Maracaybo; as the name of Oruba, or Isla del 
Oro, is evidently derived from the gold which was found in it in large 
masses, rivalling, if not exceeding, those of California. An error of 
somewhat of five or six hundred miles of position was venial, at a time 
when the geography of those regions was involved in an obscurity, from 
which even the gigantic strides of modern science have been unable, as 
a extricate it completely. But the Golden River we can have little 

itation in referring to the Rio Tuyra, the etymology of which may be 
similarly traced to a corruption in the course of time of the original 
name Rio del Oro, in the vicinity of which, as at La Marea, near 
Chapigana, gold is to be found in abundance, according to the evidence 
of Dr. Cullen ;* who also assures us that the whole mountain ridge, which 
forms the partition between the two seas, is rich in that and other mineral 
treasures. 

Eligible, however, as an inspection of the map, and the opinion of an 

e-witness so competent as Dr. Cullen, may lead us to conclude this 
point to be for the formation of a junction between the two seas, we 
must suspend our judgment till we have the evidence of an actual survey, 
made by professional engineers, amply supplied with all the requisite 
instruments for determining the bearings and distances, the undulations 
of the surface, the depth, and rapidity of the Tuyra, the facility or 
the reverse of adapting it to the purposes of a line of great navigation, 
and the conveniences for securing an adequate supply of water for any 
canal which it may be deemed practicable to form across the ridge of 
partition interposed between it and the Bay of Anachachuna. 

But, even after all these points shall have been satisfactorily determined, 
the navigation of the Golfo de San Miguel, which penetrates to the depth 
of nearly half a degree, or between twenty and thirty miles into the land, 
its depth of water, shoals, rocks, aud other dangers, with the general 
direction of the winds which prevail at the different seasons, remain to be 
ascertained. 

The entrance of the Gulf is a little to the north of the eighth 
ee of latitude, and less than half a degree from the Isla del Rey, the 
argest of the Archipelago de las Perlas, which stud the bottom of the 
Bay of Panama, and to a considerable degree embarrass its navigation. 
The latitude of the headland forming the northern side of its entrance, 
is, according to Humboldt’s map, about 8° 20/; and of the southern side, 
about 8° 10’, giving about ten geographic miles for the width of its 
entrance. 

Punta Mala, the south-western limit of the Bay of Panama, being situated 
in 7° 30’ latitude, and 79° 50’ longitude, it would require a course of 
about S.W. by W. from the mouth of the gulf to clear this point, which 
is distant from it about 107 miles; while a vessel issuing from the Bay 
of Cupica, and steering due west, would pass nearly half a degree to the 
south of it. Hence, when we look to the prevailing direction of the 
winds in these latitudes, we shall at once perceive the enormous advantage 
which the Bay of Cupica, for a place of departure, enjoys over the Golfo 
de San Miguel, or any other point within the bay. 

On the coast of New Spain, as we learn from Halley, as far as the 
Bay of Panama, the winds blow almost constantly from the west or 


* Letters in the Mining Journal. 
{ Phil. Tr. Abr., vol. ii., p. 134. 
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south-west, except during three months of the year,—namely, May, June, 
and July, when the land winds, or papagayos, as they are termed by the 
Spaniards, il. Hence, for nine months out of the twelve, or m br 
of the year, a vessel from the gulf would have to contend more or 
less with head winds, in a narrow sea, and would probably have to make 
a southerly course, as far as the fifth or sixth degree of latitude, to 
enable her to clear the land effectually ; while a vessel from Cupica might 
accomplish the same by going less than half a degree to the southward 
of a direct course. Hence, it must be manifest that, during the larger 
portion of the year, Cupica must be far preferable as a port of departure 
to any port situated farther north, within the bay. 

In point of difficulty of completion, and amount of cost, both the 
Anachachuna line, and that of the Isthmus of Cupica, will admit of the 
most favourable comparison with any other lines which have been 
proposed. 

A report has recently been laid before the American Institution, on the 
subject of the Nicaragua line, containing estimates of the cost and distances 
of that line, which, though somewhat, perhaps, out of place, I shall in- 
troduce here. The distance of the confluence of the Napipi with the 
Atrato, as measured on Humboldt’s map, appears to be somewhere 
about fifty minutes of a degree, or about fifty-eight and a half English 
miles of sixty-nine and a half to the degree; adding one-third of this 
distance, or nineteen and a half miles, we have a total length for the navi- 
gation of the Atrato of seventy-eight miles, which is probably not far from 
the truth. From M. Coutin’s letter, and the Quibdo Article,* I assume 
thirty-seven miles as the distance between the Tambo de Antado and the 
Atrato; while, from Mr. Wood’s account,t I can hardly err much in 
taking the breadth of the isthmus between the Antado and the Pacific 
at ten miles{—giving a total length of 125; or, if we take Senor Pombo’s 
estimate, of five or six leagues,§ the mean of which is 16°5, we shall have 
an extreme length of 1414 miles, 115 of which consist of water, and 
twenty-six and a half of land. But as the bed of the Nipipi requires 
various alterations to adapt it to the purposes of navigation, let us add its 
length to the 16°5 of isthmus to be cut through; this will give a total 
length for the canal of 63:5 miles, or less than one-half of the entire 
distance. The entire length of the Nicaragua line is estimated at 303 
miles, in the report|| before me,—namely, 





miles 
REE GE CNG BR TEI, POI co cnccocncesccocoonnsgasescoouscaccoossousoees 90 
o » Portion of the Lake Nicaragua to be traversed... 110 
® bo”) RDO TRIG, fs on ivecccdiccccdicssccescivecsocscsceccszectoe 18 
9 ‘n Te Fic ckisctien ctnne dhtctotibiciarcntde: stpeeusans 50 
Distance from the Lake Managua to Realijo ............csesserseees 45 
Total extent of Canalisation.............ccssecessseees 303 


Without entering into any investigation of the correctness of these 
distances, let us content ourselves for the present with the estimated cost ; 
this is taken in the report at between 20,000,000 and 40,000,000 of dol- 


_— 








* New Monthly for August. + 16th of Sept. 

¢ From more recent information it appears to be only five miles—and the whole 
distance between Atrato and the Bay of Cupica not above 36 or 37 miles. 

§ Pers. Narr., vi., p. 251. 

| From the Money and Commercial Article in the Evening Sun of Wednesday, 
11th of Sept., 1850. 
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lars, or from 4,666,666/, 13s. to 9,333,333/. 6s. sterling; being an average 
cost of 99,009 dollars 9 cents per mile. 

I had designed to make a caleulation, from the data furnished, by Mr. 
Squier, and the nearest conjecture we can form, in the present defective 
state of our knowledge, as to the total distance from the bar at Matuntuvo 
to the Bay of Cupica, of the probable ccst of a line of great navigation in 
this direction, for a more satisfactory comparison with the estimated cost 
of the other lines whose advantages have been so much the subject of 

blic discussion and private speculation. But upon consultation with a 
friond deeply interested in the question, and whose acquaintance with the 
subject, is superior to my own, I have been induced to cancel all that I had 
written, as tending to perplex rather than enlighten, and to substitute for 
it facts upon which we may build with less uncertainty, and returns upon 
which we may repose with greater confidence. 

From a map of New Granada, published at Paris in 1847 by Colonel 
Joaquim d’Acosta, and dedicated by him to the illustrious Humboldt, and 
which is, I believe, the very latest authentic work upon the subject that 
has yet appeared, I am informed by a gentleman who has the good for- 
tune to possess it, that the Boca del Atrato* is situated in 8 deg. of north 
latitude, and the embouchure of the Napipi in 6 deg. 41 min., making a 
difference of 79 miles of latitude, and adding to this one-third for the 
sinuosities of the river, or 29 miles, we have a total length of 108 geo- 
graphic miles, making, with 38 miles from the confluence of the Atrato 
and Napipi, a total of 146 miles ; a length, I suspect, considerably beyond 
the truth, in consequence of over-estimating the value of the sinuosities. 
Letting this pass, however, as of little moment, the over-estimate being 
entirely confined to the navigation of the Atrato, which requires no outlay 
to adapt it to the purposes of commerce, beyond a comparatively trifling 
expenditure in opening and keeping its entrance clear, we have only the 
38 miles which remain calling for any exertion of engineering skill. From 
these 38 miles we may, perhaps, safely deduct five for the distance to 
which the depth of water may be found sufficient for vessels of burthen 
above the junction of the Napipi and Atrato, reducing our engineering 
labours to an extent of only 33 miles. In my last lettert I have shown 
upon unquestionable authority, that, notwithstanding the almost incredible 
difficulties which were required to be surmounted, the Forth and Clyde 
canal, very nearly of the same length with that now proposed, was fully 
completed at a cost of 51281. per mile; and, looking at the difference of 
the two canals, we may not unreasonably estimate the cost of the Cupica 
canal at less than one-half that of the Forth and Clyde, or 2000/. per mile, 
making for the entire length of 33 miles 66,000/.; to which, if we add for 
the necessary works at Matuntuvo one-third more, or 22,000/., we shall 
have for the extreme cost of this magnificent undertaking a total of only 
88,0007. A sum which I certainly do rot conceive likely to be exceeded; 
allowing, however, a margin of 12,000/. for unforeseen contingencies, we 
shall have a capital outlay of not more than 100,000/. sterling, which 
our capitalists would find little difficulty in raising in ten thousand shares 
of 100/. each. 

But as few men, however ample their means, willingly risk their money 
without some evidence of the speculation repaying a reasonable amount of 
profit, proportionate in some degree to the amount of the risk, I feel my- 


e ny this term I conceive the Boca de Matuntuvo to be meant. 
t New Monthly for October, p. 170. 
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self ‘called upon to show the grounds upon which I rest my belief, that 
the undertaking I recommend not only is devoid of risk, but one that could 
not fail to be eminently remunerative ; and this I am fortunately enabled to 
do’ by a “ Return to an Order of the Hon. the House of Commons, dated 
28rd of January, 1847. Moved for by Mr. Hastie, printed 22nd of July, 
1847. Parliamentary Paper, 717, intituled ‘ Exports and Imports,’ being 
a continuation of Parliamentary Paper 651, of session 1845. 


NumBER or SuHIPs— —— British and Foreign—with their Ton , that have 
entered and cleared for different Ports in the Pacific during the Year 1847, with he declared 
Value of the various Articles of British Produce and Manufactures capers to the said 
Places for the Year 1847. To which is added a corresponding Return for the Year 1848, 
J=presa from the Books of the Registrar-General of the Customs, but not yet laid before the 

ouse. 





ENTERED INWARDS. 

































































1847 1848 
PORTS. - —— 
BRITISH. FOREIGN. BRITISH. FOREIGN. 
Ships.| Tons. /Ships.} Tons. Ships.| Tons. |Ships.| Tons. 
East India piney me i 
Territoriesand Ceylon| 413 | 201,835 |... an 511 | 252,197 2 914 
Te ctl cccdenccvesens 123 53,593 es Sag 125 51,948 
Manritius..................... 122 34,866 ie _ 160 50,800 
New South Wales and 
Australian Colonies ...| 102 37,672 ae bine 109 41,578 
States of Central Ame- 
rica, exclusiveof Brazil} 435 | 125,537 4 1136 377 | 119,823 14 2999 
SN Sake REE a PRES 1195 | 453,503 “ae 1282 | 516,346 
SINE. dccsndctiaccathioesbad 4 1,136 4 1136 16 3,913 16 3913 
Total......... 1199 | 454,689 |... me 1298 | 520,259 
Declared Value 
ENTERED OUTWARDS. of British and 
Irish Produce 
— and Manufac- 
PORTS. 1847 | 1848 tures exported 
from the United 
BRITISH. | FOREIGN. | BRITISH. FoREIGN. | Kingdom, in the 
- — —- Year ended 5th 
Ships.) Tons- ‘Ships. Tons. |Ships.| Tons. |Ships. Tons.| January, 1847. 
East India Com- £ 


pany’s Territo- 
ries and Ceylon.) 412 | 205,861! 4 1522 | 450 | 233,772) 10 | 4,886 12,849,312 





IIE. cGbcoseccosééens 78 | 31,620, 4 2404 73 | 29,605 ae 3,582,878 
Mauritius............ 73 | 24,823) ... He 60 | 20,489} 6 | 3,005 120,462 
New South Wales 
and Australian 
Colonies ..... 141 | 55,719, ... sad 153 | 66,095) ... ms 2,883,280 


States of Central 
America, exclu- 
sive of Brazil...., 300 | 95,924, 25 5192 | 247 | 93,542) 25 5,208 5,632,246 
































British .........,..... 1004 413,947) - oe 983 | 443,503)... os 25,568,178 
Foreign. ......4...... 83 { 9,118, 33 9118} 41) 12,689) 41 | 12,689 
Total......... 1037 \423,005 ... | ... | 1024 |456,192! ... | 12,689 





SUMMARIES OF TONNAGE. 





5th January, 1847. | 5th January, 1848. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 


Inwards .................... 1199 454,639 1298 520.259 
Outwards.................. 1037 423,065 1024 456,192 


ee ceaates 2236 
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From these returns we learn that there has been an increase in the last 
year of no less than 99 ships, or nearly 4 per cent., and 108,747 tons, or 
above 12} per cent., from which we may fairly conclude that the traffic 
has by no means attained its full development, and that that development 
will advance with augmenting rapidity in proportion as the facilities for 
carrying it on are increased by the opening of the projected canal.* 

Rejecting the amount of foreign, we have a total of British tonnage in- 
wards and outwards in 1848, of 959,849—which at a tonnage duty of 
only 2s. 6d., would yield a revenue of 119,881/., equal to nearly 
120 cent. upon an estimated outlay of 100,000/. But when we 
pad that America, and other nations, would avail themselves of the 
facilities offered by this line to at least an equal extent with ourselves, we 
might not unreasonably reckon upon an annual amount of tonnage of at 
least two millions of tons, which, at a reduced charge of only 2s. per ton, 
would yield a revenue of 191,969/. 16s.—ample, in all conscience, to satisfy 
the wishes of every reasonable person, and leave a handsome margin for 
the charges of maintenance and repairs, which may be reckoned at 
64,2001. The lower the charge, the greater we may be assured Will be 
the amount of traffic; and if care be taken to prevent the possibility of 
such scenes, as we are informed disgraced\the American name not long 
since at Chagres, and a repetition of which would materially damage the 
prosperity of the undertaking, success may be regarded as certain. The 
ee a of the territory through which the line is proposed to pass, is the pro- 
perty of the State, and not of individuals, so that there would be no private 
rights demanding compensation; and the government of the State has an 
equal, if not a greater, interest in the success of the undertaking, with 
those who embark their capital in it; hence, except those physical ob- 
stacles which Nature in her rudest and most uncultured form presents, the 
Cupica canal possesses advantages of construction, and a certainty of re- 
turn, not to be met with in any similar undertaking in more civilised and 
populous regions. 

ere, although far from having exhausted my budget of reasons for the 
decided preference which I entertain for the Cupica over every other line 
which has been suggested, causes over which I have no possible control, 
compel me to close the discussion of this important question, leaving it to 
some future — to resume the subject, and lay before the world 
the remaining documents, of which I promised copies at the eommence- 
ment of these letters. 








* That this is no rash conjecture is proved by a return published in the money 
and commercial article of the Sun for the 10th of October, 1850, in which we are 
informed that the increase of tonnage to and from places within the East India 
Company’s Charter, between the Ist of January and the 30th of September in the 
years 1849 and 1850, was as follows:— 

SEE catkcatersss sotene 25,352 tons. 
SN i scdeintnocedece 45,639 ,, 


Smead 70,991 ,, 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
BOOK II. 


Cnuapter III. 


HESTER IN HER SOLITARY LODGINGS. 


Hester had been residing about two miles from the prison, but the 
house was situated at a greater distance from her father than she wished ; 
consequently, she determined on ones her place of abode. A sym- 

thising but poor friend recommended her to a woman who kept a 

ging-house in the neighbourhood of the Fleet. This poor friend 
accompanied her to the spot, and placed her under the protection of the 
mistress of the house. Hester’s youthful age and defenceless situation 
especially needed the watchful care of an elderly person. Such guardian- 
ship the woman promised, and meant really in her heart to give—so 
long, at least, as the inmate duly paid her weekly rent. 

Near Green Arbour-court, in the Old Bailey—Green Arbour-court, 
once the residence of the luckless Goldsmith, but now more famous as the 
noisy depdt of a railway-carrier—a little below this court, the pedestrian 
enters Fleet-lane. While streets around have undergone remarkable 
changes, and dropped their ancient names, this narrow, sinuous thorough- 
fare has extended in the same direction, and borne its present appellation, 
for many long centuries. It winds zig-zag down a declivity, and connects 
the Old Bailey with Farringdon-street, formerly the Fleet Market. The 
lane has no very peculiar features to distinguish it. Like the old London 
streets before the great fire, it is very narrow (about five paces across), 
and the houses are very high (generally four stories). It boasts, how- 
ever, in the present day, flag-stones on each side for foot-passengers, and 
two purifying gutters. The inns, renowned a century and a half ago for 
the celebration of the Fleet marriages, have disappeared, the present 
hostelries being limited to two, which display the anti-picturesque and 
commonplace signs of the White and Red Lions. 

It was in this ancient lane that Hester took up her abode. The room 
she occupied was on the topmost story of the house, and looked down into 
the street. The rent was eighteen-pence a week, the occupier waiting on 
herself, or, in other words, being her own servant. The apartment, as 
may be supposed, was scantily furnished, and only the clever and tasteful 
hand of one like Hester might have rendered it at all endurable. Yes, 
even there the transforming skill of woman was soon visible. The small 
carpet under the round table had ceased to exhibit a hole. The paper 
patches in the window, designed tosupply the absence of glass which had 
been broken, were half concealed by a white muslin curtain. The rough 
sill was adorned by sundry flower-pots, where sm sams soon began to 
grow, and small geraniums already put forth their fresh green leaves. The 
love of flowers was a deeply-rooted passion in Hester's heart, and whether 
she luxuriated in a conservatory at Brookland Hall, or gazed on the 
stunted floral abortions nursed in a London fog, the sentiment remained the 
same, Hester, too, had acompanion—a companion that had not deserted 
her; the canary-bird was there, singing to the girl and to her flowers. 
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We must view her now inher little apartment. She had just returned 
from the prison where, with her accustomed buoyancy of spirits, she had 
been endeavouring to cheer her father. We lately saw this exhibition of 
hopefulness and gaiety on her but Hester had then a purpose to 
serve, and she happy for Mr. Somerset's sake, while her heart 
was breaking. But it was different now; the motive for that onable 
deception was removed, and nature's impulses would not be resisted. No 
om : a hypocrite in solitude. ‘ ¥ . ote 

e girl was sitting opposite to her canary, its ing suspen 
near the’ window shove ire How pale she looked ion thought. 
ful! and yet how beautiful! -The age of fifteen had developed those 

s which we saw budding so sweetly in the child of eleven. At no 
other period do four years make such a visible change as at this epoch in 
the life of a woman, The cheek had lost its peach-like tint, yet it was 
as soft, delicate, and dimpled as formerly; the eyes, retaining their bright- 
ness, expressed more character and depth of feeling; a higher resolve 
seemed to sit on her expanded forehead, and more energy and decision 
breathed from the whole face. Her figure had gained the fulness of a 
Hebe, without losing any of its grace or natural elasticity; and it were 
difficult to say whether the wild flowing ringlets of earlier years were not 
well exchanged for the luxuriant hair which, being braided and wound 
around the head, displayed the swan-like neck, and superadded a little 
dignity of appearance where all before was child-like loveliness. 

ester was stooping forwards in her chair, apparently listening to the 
song of her bird, which trilled its notes of gladness, no matter whether in 
a dungeon or a wild-wood forest. Her hands lay listlessly in her lap, and 
every now and then a bright bead glistened upon them. Yes, tears filled 
her eyes, and, stealing quietly down her long lashes, dropped one by one 
upon those folded hands. Separated from her parents, she felt alone in 
the world; yet it was not her own lot over which she brooded or 
mourned. Her form was in that room, but the excursive spirit was in the 
rison with her father: now it would enter the cell of a lunatic asylum, 
and she heard the sighs of the*sorrow-stricken maniac, and the clanking 
chain of the hopeless and furious. That last picture Hester could not 
dwell on; a diate crept through her veins, and she altered her position, 
half imagining by that movement she might change the course of her 
meditations. 

Did a sunbeam flash across the room, that a brightness so suddenly 
overspread Hester’s countenance? The memory of past days, of a past 
passion, filled her heart—a past passion? no, it was not passed, for it lived 
through time, through misfortune, unconquered and unblighted. Quietly 
in the inmost shrine of her soul, she worshipped the image of him who 
won her childhood’s affection. No other would ever occupy his place 
there; he might be lowly born; he could not boast blood which had 
flowed through the veins of a race of heroes; yet to her that spirit seemed 
to require no such adventitious aids. It was in itself noble. Such as he 
would achieve his own fortunes, and elevate himself by the force of his 
own genius, Oh! was not, she thought, a position so won, tenfold as 
honourable, tenfold as glorious, as that granted to mere birth, and gained 
without an effort on the part of the possessor, and held oftentimes with- 
out a virtue. 

So thought Hester, never imagining that genius and perseverance in 
this world often struggle on, endeavouring in vain to snatch the laurel- 
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wrenth;and dying at last, their claims unacknowledged, their names un- 
io Ernest Banks had entered the army in India, but held a low and sub- 
ordinate rank. One letter had reached her nine months previously, since 
which time’ she had heard nothing of him. He might have fallen in 
action, or been cut off by one of the deadly maladies of the Sonny f 
but this, her heart, which was essentially hopeful, would not believe. So 
she dreamt of him, wove pictures of the future from fancy’s rainbow 
threads of light; and, more than all, treasured up, sweet miser of the 
soul! his looks, his words, his vows, till the idea of him became blended 
with every other sentiment of her mind; and she only wished to exist, 
to aineaie on, and to battle with her hard destiny, for his sake, and the 
sake of them to whom she owed her being. 

And how had Hester contrived up to the present period to support 
herself? She had written to friends, and had implored some distant 
relations to assist her father and herself; but their answers were cold, and 
their purses drawn close, for they all seemed to consider that Mr. 
Somerset’s difficulties and misfortunes were richly merited, being a just 
punishment for his reckless and mad speculations. 

Hester was too much harassed to adopt yet any measures for obtainin 
a livelihood, and she had lived on the money procured by the sale of her 
wardrobe. One by one her articles of dress had disappeared. Mr. 
Somerset, as we have seen, had been compelled to follow the same humi- 
liating course. The time, however, was nearly come when such a channel 
of supply would cease, for neither of them now possessed much more to 
dispose of. Hester did not close her eyes to this fact; she was aware of 
the terrible strait to which she should be reduced, and felt, also, the 
necessity of action. It was not, however, by mourning, or by dreaming 
over the past, that she should be able to ward off starvation from herself, 
and render benefit to her father. 

The paths open to woman’s exertions are few, in comparison with those 
which may be entered on by the other sex; yet, limited as they are, 
Hester did not despair of succeeding some way or other. The great 
world was around her; all were striving for themselves, and she must 
bear a part in the scene—she must not shrink from contact with the 
vulgar, nor bend servilely in the presence of the great, and she must 
accustom her eyes to behold suffering, as well as patiently endure sufferin 
herself. She must be made familiar with the haunts of squalor | 
wretchedness, and the homes of toil; with insult, wrong, persecution ; 
with dark hours of despondency, and gleams of hope between—all, in 
short, which may attend the career of the friendless and poverty-stricken 
in England’s great metropolis. 

What, then, were to be the aim and end of her struggles and her 
plans? merely to provide for herself, and supply her father with a few 
comforts’ in addition to his wretched prison fare? This, no doubt, would 
have been a sufficient, even an arduous task; but Hester had a greater 
object in view, and had meditated a more comprehensive scheme. She 
had dared to conceive that, by her own unassisted exertions, she, should 
be'able to gain a sufficient sum to effect the liberation of her father! 
but by what means, and within the compass of how long a time, this 
consummation was to be brought about, even her own ardent spirit could 
not declare. 
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~The liberation of her father from prison! Poor dreamer !—gentle 
deviser of impossibilities! Pence will be difficult enough for herto earn, 
much less pounds and hundreds of pounds. To say that the oak on the 
mountain top was once an acorn, and the long coral reef in the sea, on 
pe ys fleets meat a ne amare a tiny ere ry truthful 
picturesque, and the fact ma an appropriate or meta- 
phor when we speak of certain cadeitebdiige; but here the figure is not 
in place. Hester would have no centuries through which to extend her 
operations, and even that which she might treasure up would, perhaps, in 
a world of fraud be again snatched from her. 
No matter; what youth undertakes in the firm spirit of faith, youth 
' will sometimes accomplish, even in defiance of the dicta of philosophy, 
and the warnings of experience. Time only will prove whether Hester's 
ject be a shadow—a bubble to resolve itself into air, or whether, in- 
she shall be capable of carrying her ee into a reality. 
The light through the half-uncurtained window is streaming on her 
now, and the bird has ceased its song, as if under the influence of some 
- instinctive awe. The girl kneels on the floor ; herjblue eyes are uplifted 
and her hands cl ; her lips move, yet no articulate words are Liseed: 
those lips obeying but the breath of the inward spirit, as rose-buds wave 
in “seams? air, but make no corse th ey beseeches Heaven - 
t her strength, to smile success on ertaking, to su an 
a her, in a world where she has now scarcely a friend. a 
If white-winged ministers of angelic race are said to surround the hoary 
saint, ready to fly up with his prayer to heaven, then were those ministers 
in that lone wal squalid room; their pinions overshadowed the head of 
that innocent and fervid-souled suppliant ; they stooped down their celes- 
tial ears to catch what the spirit was breathing; and they smiled at being 
able to convey such a prayer on high to the footstool of mercy. Alas! 
that — them a fiend pointed with black finger at the future, and 
scow 


Cuapter IV. 
HESTER IN SEARCH OF A SITUATION. 


THe original sum owed by Mr. Somerset to Roland Hartley was 5501. 
The sale of the furniture in the Holloway cottage had reduced the amount 
to 500/. This debt, then, did Hester purpose, by her single unaided 
efforts, to liquidate. 

How should she commence ? By means of what occupation might she 
hope to save money gradually and surely, after providing for her own 
wants, and allowing her father a small weekly sum? ‘This question for a 
considerable time had occupied her mind, and puzzled her brain. Any 
situation to which a certain annual stipend might be attached—such as 
that of a teacher in a school, or a governess in a family, would not answer 
the No could possibly exist of effecting the freedom of 
her , if she gather together no more than the limited sum of 
15/. or 201. a year. The pursuit necessary for her to adopt must be one 
from which an increasing remuneration may be expected, and it must be 
one whereby extra exertion shall be attended with extra gain. 
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fhe eyes of Hester had been dazzled by the splendid shops of milliners 
and: .dressmakers in the west end of the metropolis. Were it possible, 
so SNC URN IGS I pt Oa eg for her to rise 
gradually to mistress of one of such establishments, her aim would be 
a¢complished ; her father would be free, and she should beable to sup- 
port bam and her afflicted mother in comparative affluence. 

These golden dreams were filling her head, when one morning she set 
forth from Fleet-lane towards the aristocratic regions of the west. Eager- 
ness gave her wings as she passed up Holborn; her heart began to throb 
when she entered Great Russell-street; more and more these palpitations 
increased, as she proceeded along Oxford-street: her step grew slow, and 
her limbs trembled, as she approached nearer to the place where she 

i making her first application. Hester was a novice yet in the 
business of the world, and she had not, alone and unsupported, come into 
collision with the merciless and scornful. 

Her agitation, caused by uncertainty and suspense, did not subside, 
and she stopped before a print-shop for a few moments, to collect her 
thoughts, her eyes being fixed, not on the pictures, but the card that bore 
the number of the house in Regent-street to which she was proceeding. 
Who cared for her? The throng passed up and passed down; what to 
them was the little world within her bosom? What cared those reckless 
a y for the fears, the anxieties, the sorrows, which wrung her 

eart? Yes, she was in solitude amidst that vast busy crowd. None 
asked her whom she sought, or what she wanted. So there did Hester 
stand, leaning on the window-sill, looking on her card, her cheek pale 
and her hand trembling. At length she felt a slight tap on her shoulder ; 
it awoke her to her recollection, and she looked up at the person who 
touched her. It was one of the newly-organised police, who, about this 
period, began to perambulate the streets of London. ‘‘ You must move 
on,” said the man; ‘ you mustn’t block up the pavement.” 

The idea of such a fragile creature as Hester ‘“ blocking up the pave- 
ment,” was novel and preposterous enough; but the functionary said so, 
and his word was sufficient. Casting a piteous look at the man, whose 
face was “‘ made” stern for the occasion, the girl obeyed. The incident, 
however, was not without its good effect, for it roused her spirit, and by 

mg her into action, enabled her, in part, to conquer her agitation. 

‘Wines the Circus, she turned down Regent-street. It was now by 
a desperate effort that Hester strung her nerves, and resolved to go 
through her intended task. The magnificent shops, with their huge 
panes of plate-glass, and gorgeous display of fashionable trifles, blazed 
around her. Carriages were drawn up in front of the doors, and tall 
footmen, with their gilt staves, were standing, grave as Oriental eunuchs, 
on the edge of the pavement. 

Hester reached the house which she sought. It had a private entrance 
and‘no shop-front, resembling in this respect many other great fashionable 
establishments of its kind in London. waa 4 splendid equipages, in 
waiting outside, denoted the place to be one of no small consequence. 
Ringing the bell (the daughter of the ruined ’squire was no longer a lady, 
so. she dared not knock), Hester was questioned by the porter in livery as 
to her business. 

“I wish to see the mistress of the house.” 
¥2 
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The man, with the scrutiny peculiar to his class, eyed her from head to 
foot. Her clothes were’plain, but not vulgar. Her beautiful figure was 
now erect, and her veil, half removed, displayed her striking countenance. 
The worthy janitor of the house saw nothing objectionable in her ap- 
pearance, nik therefore condescended to be civil. 

“You want madame?—good. Do you bring an order, miss? Excuse 
me for asking ; as we don't permit every one to enter madame’s room.” 

* No; I am sesonanitisiled to apply here for employment.” 

The man’s manner changed, and he was immediately coarsely familiar. 

“ So, so, my pretty girl, that’s it, is it? Well, you did right to ring 
and not kciodk. The girls who come a-knocking after situations, we, 
that’s me, always turn away. I don’t allow ‘ workers’ to knock at my 
door. But come inside, my dear, and don’t blush. I never take liberties 
—that’s against the rules.” 

“ Let me see Madame Mongolier!” said Hester, in an impatient and 
rather indignant tone. 

“ Can’t!” exclaimed the man. “ Applicants for situations never see 
madame, or she might be pestered all day. But follow me; you may 
speak to the forewoman.” 

Hester walked after the porter through a long passage. Several doors 
opened on either hand, revealing within splendid assortments of all kinds 
of dresses, and indescribable nicknacks intended for the adornment of the 
female person. Ladies also were there, choosing, admiring, purchasing, 
and envying; while the music of soft sweet tongues was floating every- 
where. Meantime Hester was hurried forward, and at the end of the 
passage her guide mounted a few steps, and, turning shortly to the left, 
reached a door which opened into a very spacious room. Here was dis- 
covered a multitude of heads, all bending down in the same attitude, 
while countless hands were plying the needle without a moment’s inter- 
mission. The porter stopped at the entrance, and addressed a little 
starch-faced woman who happened just then to be near. 

“ Mademoiselle, this young person wishes to speak with you.” Having 
thus delivered himself, he hurried back to his post at the font door. 

The forewoman, Mademoiselle Harfleur, was a genuine Parisian, 
about thirty-five years of age, small in her person, but strong and active. 
She was sharp in her countenance, and sharp in her intellect. Her skin 
was dry and sallow, but a little rouge skilfully laid on gave an unchang- 
ing freshness and piquancy to the Bas. She had superb and ravishing 
curls, subject only to a slight drawback—they were all false! The pearly 
teeth, said to have beautified Una, Beatrice, the Floras, and the Sylvas, 
were brown in comparison with the stainless masticators of Mademoiselle 
Harfleur. Oh! divine dentist of the Palais Royal! who didst fix those 
white treasures in the coral gums! Nature, defeated, bends to thee, and 
confesses thy superiority, surpassing Parisian dentist ! 

Mademoiselle was busily employed giving directions to one of the 
workwomen, so that several minutes elapsed before she took any notice of 
Hester. Having finished her story, she turned quickly around, and 
spoke in a rapid manner, with a strong French accent. 

‘Ha! the porter, I think, said something about you. Well, what do 
you want, my girl ; speak !” | 

Hester answered in French, supposing her knowledge of that language 
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might, be considered advantageous, and win her the good graces of the 
forewoman. 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed Mademoiselle Harfleur, holding her sides; ‘ you 
are no Parisian, I perceive. No foreigner was ever yet perfect in our 
immortal language. You are English; speak your own tongue, child.” 

“ Forgive me; I did not presume to pass for French. I am recom- 
mended to Madame Mongolier; I am in want of employment.” 

“Oh! well, very well!” cried the little woman, turning every moment, 
and darting here and there her restless eyes. ‘ We need a few extra 
hands just now. What can you do? Whose employ have you been in ?” 

‘TT have as yet been in no person’s employ. I have taken a few lessons.” 

“¢ Where ?” 

“In the suburbs of London—at Holloway.” 

“ Ha! bad, very bad!” And Mademoiselle Harfleur shrugged her 
shoulders, and shook her luxuriant false curls. 

“ I do not expect high remuneration," said Hester. 

“ Of course not. Your employment must be that of a seam-runner.” 

** Most willingly, madam.”’ 

“ You can aspire to nothing higher. Well, we want some good seam- 
runners, being rather busy. What is your name ?” 

As Hester answered, the little wizen-faced lady took a small book 
from her pocket, and, producing a pencil, was prepared to write. 

“ You will pardon my questions, but we always make inquiries respect- 
ing those we employ. Where do you live ?” 

“‘ In Fleet-lane.” 

“ Where is that? Stay, I think I know; it is a dirty place somewhere 
in the city. Well, what is your father.” 

‘‘ He was a country gentleman.” 

“‘ Was ?—then perhaps he is dead.” 

“ No, thank God, he is still alive.” 

“ Then, what is he ?” 

Hester knew not how to answer the question; at length she said— 
“ Nothing.” 

“ Oh! he is ‘nothing;’ that is very bad again. He won’t support his 
family, I suppose ? Where is he now ?” 

This was a terrible interrogatory. It took Hester by surprise, and she 
found it impossible to return a reply. The paleness which overspread her 
face, and the agitation which suddenly oppressed her, raised a singular 
suspicion in the mind of the French woman. 

“Excuse me, my girl, but it is necessary these little particulars should 
be known before we engage young women, for we are select, very select. 
Where, I repeat, is your father now ?” 

‘‘ Spare me!” gasped Hester; “ ask me any question but that.” 

“ Ma foi! ma chére, this is strange |” 

“TI beseech you, have — on me 

In her eagerness, clasping her hands, she had moved up close to Made- 
moiselle Harfleur. The curiosity of the latter was awakened, not her 
pity, and she drew the girl a little apart from the workwomen. Hester 

ke in a low voice, and did not conceal the truth. This was sufficiently 
evident from the strong pantomimic action of the foreign lady, for Made- 
moiselle Harfleur elevated her eyes until little more than the whites were 
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seen; then raised her hands—gestures intended effectively to express the 
greatness of her surprise and horror. 

“ A prison?” whispered mademoiselle; “how dreadful! But I spare 
your feelings, I will be silent. Your father in a prison?—that's surpass- 
ingly young woman. What a depraved character he must be! 
Never mind—you need not explain—say no more about the matter, I 
pray yous my nerves are shocked—quite upset. Of course I pity you, 

‘I don’t think, under these unhappy and most disagreeable circum- 
stances, that you are suited to our establishment.” 4. 

The trembling of Hester increased, and bitter disappointment was 
added to the sorrow she already felt. 

‘‘ Give me a trial! I will be diligent; I will do all in my power to 
give you satisfaction. You know the person from whom I bring my testi- 
monials.” 

‘“« Why, yes; Madame Mongolier knows her slightly,” said the fore- 
woman, with a freezing accent. ‘ She does recommend you for honesty, 
diligence, and so on, which is all very well.” The little woman medi- 
tated for an instant, placing her forefinger on her tawny brow. “ Well, 
let me see; Madame Mongolier leaves the business of engaging assistants 
entirely to myself. We are in want of hands, I repeat. You shall have 
atrial. You may come.” 

‘“‘ And when may my duties commence ?” asked Hester, with delighted 
and palpitating heart. 

** Lose no time—we are busy—come to-morrow.” 








PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
THE origin of the East African mission, which has lately poaree 


so much in promoting African geography, presents some features of pecu- 
liar interest. The Church of England missionaries, Dr. Krapf and Isen- 
berg, had dwelt some time in Abyssinia before an increasing communica- 
tion with European nations—the arrival of a British embassy and of private 
travellers, the labours of the missionaries themselves, and still more than 
all, the intrigues of opposing creeds and interests*—alarmed the Shoa 
hierarchy, and finally induced the King Sahela Selassie to forbid the 
country to the missionaries, who were thus, happily for the progress of 
knowledge, led to transfer their labours to the coast of Zanzibar, where 
they were justly led to believe that those great rivers which pour their 
waters into the Indian Ocean might open to them the great unknown in- 
terior. 

Dr. and Mrs. Krapf settled in the first instance, but not till after many 
difficulties and afflictions had been experienced, at Mombas. Here Dr. 
Krapf first heard of the Wanika, a heathen tribe on the main land, who 
traded with the islanders. He was also at once struck with the elevation 





* The recent nomination of MM. Antoine and Armand d’Abbadie members of 
the Order of the Legion of Honour, for services to the science of geography, by, their 
travels in Abyssinia, can be appreciated in its true meaning by the initiated. 
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of the interior on this part of the coast, the peaks of some of the moun- 
tains appearing not less than 4000 to 6000 feet high, and not more than 
three or four days inJand, and it at once occurred to him that the climate 
__of that high land must be superior in healthiness to the coast. 

In June, 1846, Dr. Krapf was joined by the Rev. J. Rebmann, and the 
. seat of the mission was transferred from Mombas to a hilly and more 
healthy district a little in the interior, called Rabbai Mpia. This was not, 
however, until both had suffered much from the fever of the country, to 
which Mrs. Krapf unfortunately fell a victim. It was after their settle- 
ment at Rabbai Mpia, and their health had’ somewhat recovered, that 
a series of excursions into the interior were commenced. In October, 
1847, Teita was visited, ‘‘a country whose mountains rise to such a height 
out of the vast surrounding plains, that on some heights near Rabbai 
Mpia they are to be seen at the distance of ninety miles.” In April of 
the next year, Mr. Rebmann penetrated to Kilema, and discovered the 
snow-mountain, Kilimanjaro. In the summer of the same year, Usam- 
bara, the kingdom of King Kmeri, was visited by Dr. Krapf. On his 
return, Mr. Rebmann proceeded to Jagga, and on the assurance of the 
king that he would help him forward on his journey to Uniamési, re- 
turned thither in April, 1849, but without attaining the object he had in 
view. 

After the return of Mr. Rebmann from Jagga, and the reinforcement 
of the mission by the arrival of the Rev. J. J. Erhardt, a long contem- 
plated excursion to the country of the Wakamba tribes in the interior was 
carried into execution. It must be premised, in giving a brief analysis of 
this journey, so truly full of interest and high geographical import, that 
the prefix ‘“‘ M,” placed before a proper noun, indicates the singular num- 
ber ; the prefix “‘ Wa” the plural. The prefix ‘ Ki’ indicates the adjective, 
and “ U” forms the abstract name of a country. For example: Ukamba is 
the country of the Wakamba ; Mkamba, a single individual of that coun- 
trys Wakamba, the Wakamba people; Kikamba of, or belonging to, 

amba. 

Dr. Krapf started from the station at Rabbai Mpia on the Ist of No- 
vember, 1849, accompanied by a small band of Wanika and Suaheli, or 
Sowali, to carry the luggage, and also men of Toruma—a tribe of 
Wanika bordering on the territory of Rabbai—and who by their cupidity 
placed constant impediments in the way of our travellers’ progress. 

The river Muadje, carrying at this season of the year but a small body 
of water, separated the two tribes of Rabbai and Toruma, and after crossing 
that river the road lay through a district less fertile and inhabited. The 
soil was sandy or au i , and overgrown with acacia trees. On the 4th 
of November Dr. Krapf was ill, and still more annoyed by the rapacious 
demands of the Toruma Ku (Great Toruma). On the Sth, he reached 
tlie forest of Kumbulu, in advance of a very remarkable declivity, which, 
sloping towards the interior, separates for some distance, as with a natural 
barrier, the coast from the interior. This rocky ridge is called Ndun- 
guni. Atthis point Dr. Krapf was joined by a party of Wakamba, and as 
both these and the Wanika and Suaheli were all alike afraid of the wander- 
ing Gallas, the doctor proceeded the next day to marchin front of the 
whole Kafila,’carrying, he says, intentionally, nothing about him but his 
umbrella. The same day they crossed the girdle-like hill, Ndunguni, which, 
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rising in the south of the Wadigo country, stretches north-west all along 
the great wilderness, forming, as before remarked, a kind of barrier against 
the interior of Africa. From these hills, 150 to 200 feet elevated above 
the plait they had a fine view of the wilderness and the mountains scat- 
tered over it. 

Beyond ‘this the way lay through a forest obstructed by acacia, 
euphorbia and other trees, the branches of which blocked up the road and 
miserably destroyed the travellers’ clothing, and beyond this again was 
the plain Kadidsa, sandy and covered only with very low grass, with here 
and there a thorn-tree, fifteen to twenty feet in height. Upon this plain, 
which is much dreaded on account of the Galla robbers, they saw a large 
herd of wild asses. To it succeeded a forest, in which they saw the first 
traces of elephants. Dr. Krapf, it is to be remarked, travelled on foot, 
without ass or horse; an admirable plan, as he was thus indifferent to a 
small supply of water. 

On the 9th, the party arrived at Mount Maungu, the summit of which 
is inhabited by a few Wakamba and Ndara families. From the top of 
this mountain, where Dr. Krapf was hospitably received, the doctor says 
he had a grand view of the Galla country in the east, of the Nd4ra and 
Bura mountains in the north-west, and of Mount Kadiaro, and the wil- 
derness leading to Usambara and Pare in the south and south-west. He 
also saw the vicinity of Jagga, and in general all the countries which 
Mr. Rebmann had travelled in his several journeys to Jagga. About 
eight o’clock the next morning, Dr. Krapf had also a fine view of the 
snow-capped mountain, Kilimanjaro, in the latter district. ‘ Even at this 
great distance,” he says, “I could immediately judge that the white 
matter I observed on and around the mountain’s head could be nothing 
but snow, as Mr. Rebmann righly judged on his first journey to Jagga. 
That point of the snow mountain which I saw, towered over the high 
mountains of Bura and Ndara, which fact shows clearly that the height 
of Kilimanjiro must be such as to reach the snowy region. When the 
sky became clouded, the white matter withdrew from my sight, and was 
lost in the clouds of a reddish coloar. This is what I and all my people 
have seen, and what every subsequent traveller will and must see, pro- 
vided there be clear weather, and the observer stand on the halting-place 
of the caravans on the northern side of Mount Maungu. A priori rea- 
sonings, written in the cabinet-room, can never obliterate matters of fact, 
nor can they have great effect on an @ posteriori observer.” * 





* A disappointed scribbler, whose good taste and critical acumen in meeting 
the statement of the missionaries above alluded to by an abrupt denial of their 
veracity, was impugned in the 35lst number of the New Monthly; and who, in the 
vain hope of establishing for himself a reputation as a savan, has run a-muck 
with almost every living geographer, and even with the Royal Geographical Society 
as a body; this unfortunate critic quotes, in the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review, a paragraph from a report connected with Colonel Chesney’s Euphrates 

tion, as a specimen of what he calls “ the repulsiveness of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
licitous method of composition.” 
In answer to this, it may be sufficient to say that the paragraph in question was 
not written by Mr. Ainsworth. 

It is amusing to find a man so resolute in writing himself down a dunce, as 

ears to assert (with any expectation of credence being attached to the asser- 
on) he cannot “but ascribe a good deal of the difficulty which Colonel 
Chesney appears to have experienced in making the country aware of the value 
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«From ‘this point they travelled over a soil of red sand, apparently well 
wooded, with Mount Ndfra, inhabited by Teita tribes, to the left. 
There seems, from these descriptions, to be every reason to believe that, 
as in Arabia and Persia, the first formations, geologically speaking, on 
proceeding from the west inwards, are tertiary or supracretaceous red 
.sandstones, which form the first rocky barrier of Ndunguni, and which 
are succeeded by the more elevated and more variously constituted hilly 
ranges of Nd&ra, Kadiaro, and Mount Bura, all inhabited by the Teita 

le, and: themselves only outliers of the central mass of the Jagga 
range, with its culminating, snow-clad mountains and still active vol- 
canoes. 

Throughout all this portion of the journey, the worthy doctor seems to 
have been under constant apprehensions of the Gallas, of whom his fol- 
lowers were also in that kind of perpetual dread which most uncivilised 
nations are of one bugbear or other. Water becoming still more scarce, 
symptoms of mutiny also showed themselves in the small party. Luckily, 
a number of large trees of the palm species announced the vicinity 
of. a river; and, much exhausted, they reached the banks of the 
Tzavo, twenty to twenty-five feet wide by two and two-and-a-half 
deep, running over fine reddish sand, and the waters very cool. 
Everything is comparative, and hence this insignificant stream, as com- 
pe | with the generally dried-up water-courses of the same districts, is 
designated by our traveller as “the noble Tzavo.” This stream is said to 
have its source in the snow-capped Kilimanjaro ; hence it is a perennial 
stream, while all other rivers rising from less elevated mountains, are 
entirely dried up in this region. After being joined by the Adi, which 
courses along the foot of the before-described red sandstone ridge of 
Ndunguni and the Woi, it is said to form the Sabaki, which flows into 
the bay of Malinde. : 

‘‘ With feelings of humble and hearty gratitude,” says the reverend 
doctor, “toward my Almighty God and Saviour, I laid down my tired 
body under a small acacia-tree, and soon fell asleep, but frequently awoke 
again to take a draught of the cool water, which I liked more than the 
most costly wine which kings and emperors may have tasted this night. 
Yea, blessed are all they who put their trust in God! the wilderness is 
changed into a paradise for them. Still I should be destitute of veracity 
if I:were to conceal the uneasy feelings which frequently stole upon my 
mind, and which called forth my desire for the break of day.” 

After crossing the river Tzavo, the travellers had a fine view of Mount 
Theuka, which rises from the western bank of the river to a great height, 





of his services,” to the infelicity of another person’s compositions. How disgusted 
the colonel must be with his maladroit advocate! 

Nor is this all, The well-informed critic proceeds, further on, to say, in refer- 
ence to the description of the Pashalic of Aleppo, “ We find ourselves lost in the 
evasive language of Mr. Ainsworth; by whom, as we apprehend with a certainty 
proportioned to our sense of confusion as we read, the topography of this ill-fated 
portion of the route has been contributed.” 

The confusion here alluded to exists only in the poor man’s own brain; but, as 
far as we are ourselves concerned, we have only to state, positively and distinctly, 
that Mr. Ainsworth, the gentleman alluded to, had nothing whatever to do with 
the topographical details thus denounced: he had not an opportunity of ex- 
ploring the country between Aleppo and Balis. 
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and at the northern termination of which, is Mount Ngolia, inhabited 
by Wakamba. 

‘Mount Theuka had been abandoned by the natives on account of sub- 
terranean noises. As the doctor continued his journey, November 16th, 
he could see the whole district of Jagga to the westward very distinctly. 
Mount Kilimanjaro seemed to be distant only four or five days’ journey. 
“TI saw,” says the doctor, “its dome-like head glittering from a matter 
of transparent whiteness. In the south of the Kilimanjaro I observed a 
lower mount, the summit of which forms a _— Between this mount 
and the Kilimanjaro is a depression, which has the form of a saddle, 
which leads up to the kingly Kilimanjaro, which the natives of Jagga call 
Kibo. To the east, south, and north of the smaller mount is the terri- 
tory of the tribes Kiléma, Rombo, and Useri, the names of which my 
fellow-labourer, Mr. Rebmann, when in Kiléma in 1848, first brought to 
light. The Kilimanjaro has, at some points, deep ravines or incisions, as 
it were, which stretch from its lofty summit downward to its base. Ina 
other places I observed very steep avenues leading to the summit: they 
appeared to me like perpendicular walls of rocks, towering up as far as 
to the mount’s head. There, of course, the snow can remain as little as it 
could rest on the wall of a building.” Beyond Mount Theuka was 
mount Djulu, higher than the first-mentioned, and inhabited by Wa- 
kamba, and at its north-eastern end was a mount called Noka, inhabited 
by Wakamba, who had a bad reputation with their countrymen. 

November the 17th, the road led through the forest of Kikumbuliu in 
which were an abundance of large and straight whitethorn trees, and for 
some time they had to walk over a stratum of black porous stones, show- 
ing the close vicinity of voleanic action. The 18th was made a day of 

se at the wells of Idumuo, where a scanty supply of water was ob- 
tained from calcareous rock. The snake-charmers, who lately exhibited 
their prowess at the Zoological Gardens, would have met with little tole- 
ration at the hands of this reverend enthusiast, to whom the roads made 
a Wakamba appeared to be “a Macedonian call to Central 
ea.” , 

* Whilst we were resting,” he relates, “‘ under a tree, the bearer of my 
water-calabash observed a serpent in the grass. He caught her with his 
hands by the neck, took off the venomous matter, and then seized her by 
the tail, muttering to himself some unintelligible words, as conjurors do. 
The animal obeyed all his commands. Seeing that he wished to make 
pai: ge in the eyes of the Wakamba, who greatly admired him, 
I req him to kill the serpent ; but he ae inability to comply 
with my request, telling me that he had e brotherhood with the 
serpent, and consequently he would, on killing a serpent, meet with some 

t misfortune, and would not be obeyed again by another serpent. 
reeiving that he was full “ate up to these superstitious and fallacious 
ideas, I took a musket, and shot the reptile dead at once; whereupon he 
took it away to bury it in a secret place at some distance. Lastly, I de- 
clared, before all the people present, that it was sinful to ascribe to one’s 
self supernatural power in managin 5 Iypiorr at one’s will, I related the 
history of. man’s fall, caused by the artifice of the devil, the old ser- 
pent. 


After a few miles’ walk from this station, the party arrived at a small 
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‘fiver, the channel of which is never dried up and which flows through a 
forest full of fine timber into the Adi. This latter river, which they soon 
‘afterwards reached, was about sixty yards wide by a foot-and-a-half deep, 
“but this was at the dry season. In the rainy season the natives cannot 
ford it. Beyond this river they again ascended the Ndunguni ridge or 
‘wall of rock to a height estimated by the doctor (for, unfortunately, the 
missionaries travelled without any scientific instruments) at about 1800 
feet, to the plain of Yata, from whence they enjoyed a magnificent prospect 
of the whole region around. ‘Had I been a mere traveller,” says the 
doctor, “pursuing only geographical objects, I would, standing on the 
lain of Yata, have considered myself amply compensated for the troubles 
Thad sustained on the road; for a great many geographical problems 
were solved in an instant on the height of Yata.’”” The Wakamba in- 
habiting this plain received the missionary in a friendly manner; and here 
he first tasted the flesh of the giraffe and the elephant. The party de- 
scended from this plain, the morning air upon which was intensely cold, 
into an extensive wilderness, called Tangai. This so-called wilderness is 
described as being very level and uninhabited, and terminating at the foot 
of the Mudumoni mountains, which shelter Vkambani against the inroads 
of the Galla.. Beyond this plain, they came to an open country with a 
ing soil, sometimes sandy, at others clayey or black, with scanty 
underwood and trees and scattered Wakamba hamlets. 

Advancing still further, the country became more fertile and more 
populous; until, on November 26th, the party reached the district of the 
tribe Kitui, whose chief is Kivoi, a caravan leader, whom Dr. Krapf had 
met at Rabbai in 1848. This chief wanted the missionary to accompany 
him on a journey to the interior, returning with him to the coast at the 
end of four or five months, but unfortunately the, worthy doctor was led 
to forego this admirable opportunity, on account, it is said, “ of arrange- 
ments made for his visit to Europe, as well as other reasons.” At Kivoi’s 
place our missionary met with natives of the Kikuyu country, whom he 
describes as superior to the people in the west. “I have no doubt,” he 
adds, “that the further we proceed inland, the more we shall meet with 
natives superior to those on the coast, both in body and mind.” These 
people also wished to take Dr. Krapf with them to their country. 

In conversation with this Kivoi, Dr. Krapf referred to the snow 

- mountain Kilimanjaro, in Jagga, which he had so seen and distinctly 

seen, to the westward of his route, towering over the high mountains Bura 
and Ndara, with a superiority of elevation so decided as to show it must 
reach the region of snow. Kivoi said that he had seen the white matter 
on the Kiima ja Jeu (mountain of whiteness), but that there was a second 
and still larger Kiima ja Jeu between the countries Kikuyu, Mbé, and 
Uimbu, whence the river Dana rises; and that when the sky was clear 
both mountains might be seen from his hamlet, Kilimanjaro being ten days’ 
journey to the south-west, and Kenia, the second mountain, six days’ 
journey to the north. 

A few days afterwards Dr. Krapf saw the Kenia, the mountain in 
question. “The sky being clear,” he writes, “I got a full sight of this 
“snow mountain, which I had been told by Kivoi is situated between Kiku 
and Uimbu. It stretches from E. to N.W. by W. It appeared to 
‘like'a gigantic wall, on whose summit I observed two immense towers, or 
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horns, as you may callthem. These horns or towers, which are at short 
distance from each other, give the mountain a grand and majestic appear- 
ance, which raised in my mind overwhelming feelings. The Kilimanjaro 
in Jagga has a dome-like summit, but the Kenia has the form of a gigantic 
roof, over which its two horns do rise like two mighty pillars, which I have 
no doubt are seen by the inhabitants of the countries bordering on the 
northern latitudes of the equator. Still less do I doubt that the volume of 
water which the Kenia issues to the north runs toward the basin of the 
White Nile.” The Dana, which flows from the eastern portion of the 
Kenia to the Indian Ocean, according to Kivoi’s testimony, is navigable 
for boats from the sea to the Ukamb4ni country. He said there were 
' no rocks at all, and that, even in the dry season, the water reached as 
high as a man’s neck, while during the rains it could not be forded. Its 
ordinary breadth is about 200 yards, and it is the privilege of the people 
of Mbé to carry strangers proceeding to Kikuyu or ‘other countries from 
one bank to another. Dr. Krapf says—‘ This information gratified me 
much indeed, since I had all along conceived the idea of penetrating the 
interior by that river, which is on the maps called Quilimancy, but 
should be properly written Kilimansi, ¢e., Kilima mansi (Mountain 
Water), referring, as it appears to me, to the snow mountain Kenia— 
as the natives call the mountain and the white matter seen on it—of 
Kikuyu, where the river Dana takes its rise, according to the universal 
report of the natives.” 

The probability of being enabled to reach the Wakamba with com- 

tive facility by the Dana or Kilimansi is an important feature, and 
adds much to the interest attaching to the Wakamba. They are, more- 
over, a considerable people, about 70,000 in number, inhabiting an 
elevated plain of some 3000 feet high, about 200 miles from N. to S., 
and about the same measurement from E. to W. They are a bold and 
fearless people, using poisoned arrows, with which they defend them- 
selves successfully against their neighbours, the Gallas. 

Ukambani and -Usambara, it js to be observed, contrast remarkably 
with each other in their social aspect. In Usambara an absolute monarchy 
prevails. The Wakamba, on the contrary, have no king or leading 
chief over the whole or any portion of the tribes. They have no general 
laws, and — one is free and unimpeded in his movements. The inter- 
course of the Wakamba with the interior is of a very extensive character. 
Northward, they go to the frontiers of Abyssinia, and westward they 
advance a journey of two months. On the eastern coast they have suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves in the country of the Wanika; and 
although a desert tract intervenes, which is often infested by the wild 
Masai, yet caravans are continually passing and repassing between this 
advanced section and the main body in the interior. 

Considering the importance of this mission on the eastern coast of Africa, 
and the opening thus presented to Interior Africa, it is truly gratifying 
to hear that the Church Missionary Society proposes to sod | out with 
Dr. Krapf three additional missionaries, together with three mechanics, 
that: the natives may be improved in temporal as well as in spiritual 
things. A country has indeed been opened by the labours of these 
missionaries to the philanthropist, the geographer, the merchant, and the 
colonist, of far greater import than any other similar opening effected in 
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modern: times. It is indeed quite evident from these researches that we 
have in the interior of Africa in these regions, instead of—as was too 
readily supposed—a land of arid sands, a country of contrasted configura- 
tion, various structure, well watered, and with generally a fertile and 
wooded soil. The elevation of the plains, and the perpetual snow-clad 
mountains, indicate a healthy, agreeable climate, and the further interior 

robably presents high uplands or a land variously disposed, but more 
inhabitable than has been hitherto supposed. The existence of active 
volcanoes in the same region is a remarkable feature, and attests the 
existence of a new and fertile soil. 

This discovery, however, of a mountain district, with a mild climate, 
and fertile, well-watered soil, in tropical Eastern Africa, with an opening 
thence to the interior, may be considered as fairly rivalled in interest 
and importance by the recent discovery of a lake and river district, with, 
no doubt, an associated mountain district, with an available climate, in 
South-Western Africa. 

We have before alluded, in brief terms, to this remarkable discovery, 
the details of which are now before the public. It appears that the party 
who effected this discovery consisted of the Rev. David Livingston, an 
intrepid missionary some time stationed at Kolobeng, South Africa, and of 
Messrs. William Cotton Oswell and Mungo Murray, who went from 
England expressly to take part in the journey. It is remarkable, that 
only the year before a large party of Griquas, in about thirty waggons, 
had made many and persevering efforts to cross the great desert of 
Kalihari at different points; but, although inured to the climate, and 
stimulated by the prospect of gain from the ivory they expected to pro- 
cure, they were compelled, from want of water, to give up the under- 

ng. 

The expedition left Kolobeng on the Ist of June, 1849. The desert, 
through which the first half of the journey lay, is described by Mr. Living~ 
ston as being an immense plain, not destitute of trees or grass, for there 
is abundance of both; and of inhabitants, human and animal, there is no 
lack; but the extreme scarcity of water and other hardships have reduced 
the first to the most abject form of human kind. The Bakalihari and 
Bushmen have in general small thin legs and arms, large protruding 
abdomens, and countenances expressive of the hard life they lead. 
Unfortunately but few opportunities presented themselves to the party 
of holding intercourse with these wretched inhabitants of the desert, for 
as soon as it was known that they were about to commence their 
journey, Sekhomi, the chief of the Bamanguato, who was averse to such 
an entry upon his ivory store, sent out his people before them to drive 
all the inhabitants off the route, in the hope that when deprived of their 
assistance in procuring water, they would be compelled to return. 

Mr: Oswell describes the road at first as merely the same as other 
African roads; sometimes flat and open, sometimes bush and camel- 
thorn. The first portion of the journey lay nearly north as a general 
line, and after travelling forty miles over lacey sand-ridges and flats 
sparingly covered with scrubby bushes, they reached, on the third morning, 
a place called Serotli. «I look upon this,” says Mr. Oswell, “as the 
portal of the much-talked of desert, and will, therefore, try to give you 
some.idea of it. Imagine to yourself a heavy, sandy hollow, with half-a- 
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himself as he usually one of these stood two of 
water; and at this spot, we were was the last chance of water for 
seventy miles,” A quart was but a small allowance for eighty oxen, 
twenty horses, and as many human beings ; but the natives set to work, 
throwing out the sand from the hollow, and by the evening of the first 
day they had two pits opened, and sufficient to give the horses a bucket 
a- but some of the oxen had to be sent back to slake their thirst ! 


oxen returned the fifth day, when they set off again, but what 
with the heat and sand, could make but six miles by sundown. The 
next night, with a little application of the whip, they reached a spot 
, called Mokalani, or The Camel-thorn Trees, where there was an indifferent 
of water. 
r breakfast, on the second day from Serotli, the horses were sent 
on a-head with the guide; they could travel faster than the oxen, and 
might come to water the latter might never live to see. The party 
followed on their trail, which led, for the most part, through dense bush 
and heavy sand. Whips and screeching could get but nineteen miles 
out of the poor beasts; but still they were determined to go on as long 
as the animals were able to work, and then send them on. Half-an-hour 
in the morning brought them to the edge of the thicket in which the 
had passed the night, and, upon entering the hollow immediately banal, 
the steeds came into view. The guide\ had lost his way in this pathless 
wilderness, and Mr. Murray, who had gone on with the horses, had very 
rightly halted at once. With the sun, the guide’s perceptions seemed to 
brighten, and he again walked confidently forwards. Eight miles were 
hardly crawled, when the waddling gait of the oxen warned them to out- 
n. Breakfast was taken while the natives went in advance in search 
of water; and they returned shortly afterwards, with the intelligence of a 
large pool close at hand. The oxen, which, ten minutes before, had been 
considered as all but exhausted, were now yoked at once. Two miles 
took them to this new watering-station, called Mathuloani. 
Giving the cattle Sunday’s rest at this station, they again proceeded, 
but with no very distinct idea when they were to see water. But the 
~_ had assured them that they were on the bed of a dry river. And 
or the first four a they do not appear to have fared badly, for the said 
dry bed yielded an abundant supply, though not without considerable labour 
in the way of digging. At Lotlokani they left the river-bed, and touch- 
ing it once again in the morning of the second day, left it where it spread 
out into a large lagoon marsh, at that time dry. Beyond this, after 
having been two days without water, a bushwoman, captured in the long 
grass, led them to a succession of salt-pans, which the party at first mis- 
took for the lake that they were in search of. The oxen obtained here 
only some very brackish water. At length, on the 4th of July, the party 
reached the river Zouga, which was about thirty yards in width, and 
became wider and deeper as they approached its apparent source. The 
water was clear as crystal, soft, and very cold, and, Mr. Livingston says, 
gave him the idea of melted snow—an idea which seems confirmed by 
its periodical rising at the commencement of the warm season. The 
point of ebullition by Newman’s thermometer gave rather more than 
2000 feet elevation. 
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Speaking of the desert just passed over, Mr. Livingston says that the 
Bakalihari are often reduced, to get drink, to insert a reed with a tuft of 
as/round one end of it, to act as a sort of filter, into moist parts of 
desert, and then suck up the water into the mouth and discharge it 
into their water vessels, which are usually ostrich eggshells. There are 
also several roots, which kind Providence seems to have provided for 
their special use in this arid region, amongst which one is worthy of 
remark. It appears above ground as a small plant, three or four inches 
high, and about as thick as a crowquill; but about a foot below the 
surface of the earth it terminates in a root as large as a child’s head, con- 
sisting of a spongy cellular substance, full of pure cold water. 

The miserable condition of these poor human beings (adds the same 
member of the party) contrasts surprisingly with that of the animals; 
but it is a-well-ascertained fact that the eland, gemsbok, duiker, steinbock, 
&e., can live for months together without water. The eland becomes 
enormously fat during the driest season, viz., the winter, when all the 
herbage is withered, and so dry that it crumbles to powder in the hand. 
Our or adds) was well supplied with eland’s flesh during our 
passage through the desert; and it being superior to beef, and the 
animal as large.as an ox, it seems strange it has not yet been introduced 
into England. 

When the party reached the Zouga, they observed a village nearly 
opposite to them, and Mr. Livingston and two of the natives managed to 
get across, and opened a communication with them. They ascertained 
that this noble river came from the lake they were im search of; that it 
rose three feet in July and August, and attained its greatest height in 
October, and then gradually decreased till June; and that, with the 

iodical flow, large shoals of fish came down the river, which were 
caught in nets or speared. They also learned that the people living on 
the Take and river were a totally distinct race from the Bechuanas; that 
they call themselves Bayeiye, or men, while the term Bakoba has some- 
what of the meaning of slaves, and is applied to them by the Bechuanas. 
Their complexion was darker than the Bechuanas, and they spoke a 
totally different language. Of 300 words which Mr. Livingston col- 
lected, only twenty-one had any resemblance to the Sechuana. 

On his side, Mr. Oswell relates : “ We felt all our troubles were over, 
and next morning, when our waggons stood on the banks of the Zouga, 
all anxiety for the result was at an end. We might be a long while—the 
natives said, a moon—but we should at last see the broad water, for we 
had a river at our feet, and nothing to do but follow it.” 

The party accordingly proceeded up by the banks of the stream. The 
oxen, however, could make but short journeys with heavy loads, and b 
the time they had travelled near a hundred miles were getting tired. 
Emptying Mr. Oswell’s waggon, they selected a span of his best oxen, 
and leaving the other waggons and the remainder of the cattle with the 
greater part of the servants, they determined to make a push for it. 
This was on the 16th of July, and after twelve hard days’ work ~ 
arrived at a town of the Batouani, situated at the lower end, or N.E. 
extremity of the lake. 

After spending a day with these le, they rode out a distance of five 
or six miles to see the lake itself, which r. Livingston describes as 
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gradually opening out, like the Firth of Forth, with an unbounded horizon 
of water: “We can say nothing positively as to its extent. Its direction 
seemed to be N.N.E. and 8.8.W. by compass. It is said to contain 
hippopotami, alligators, and large fish; but our visit was too short for 
seeing ing in or on it. It bends round to the W., and receives a 
‘river from the N., at the N.W. extremity.” 

' Mr. Oswell relates, on his side : “One broad sheet of water lay before 
us. To the N.W. and W. you looked in vain for shore. To all appear- 
ance, in these directions it was boundless as the ocean. Straight across, 
that is, N.N.E. from where we were standing, the shores were, as we 
thought, about fourteen miles apart. The eye could follow their tracery 
_ for a short distance to the N. and N.N.W. Towards the E. they con- 
tinued slowly but gradually approaching each other, and contracted sud- 
denly just at, the place where the waggon stood. Of the actual breadth I 
of course can form no correct notion. The canoes never cross it, but 
some coast round and along the shores. Of its extent we may, perhaps, 
arrive at an approximation from the accounts of the Batouani, who assert 
that a man s two days (fifty miles) along its bank to the S.W.; one 
day (twenty-five miles) to the N.W., and then finds the lake a river 
coming from N.N.E.” 

All the rivers to the north of the Zouga have Bayeiye upon them; but 
there are also other tribes upon their banks, and the fact that the Zouga 
is connected with other large rivers flowing into the lake from the north, 
where the people are said to wear clothes, Mr. Livingston remarked, with 
a natural enthusiasm, awakened emotions in his breast which made the 
discovery of the lake itself appear comparatively of little importance, as it 
opens the prospect of a highway capable of being easily traversed by boats 
to an entirely unexplored, but, as they were told, populous region. Not 
only that, but it would appear, from the waters of the Zouga being 
periodically flooded like the Nile by the melting of snow, and the people 
to the north wearing clothes, there is every reason to expect that a high, 
mountainous, and populous district, with a good climate and unknown 
resources, remains yet to be explored in that vast tract of country which 
lies between Lake Ngami, Noka a Batlatli, Noka a Mampocre, and 
Inghabe, as it was variously called, and the territory of Benguela. 

he lake itself was found to be situated, by observation, in 20 deg. 19 
min. south latitude, and about 24 deg. east longitude, at an elevation 
above the sea of 2825 feet. The longitude was merely worked out by 
courses and distances. The distance traversed from Kolobeng was 603 
miles, measured by a good trocheameter. Among the people living to 
the north was a chief called Sebitoane, with whom Mr. Livingston was 
ape acquainted. Unfortunately, the Batouani got alarmed, or, as 

r. Livingston says, “like other Africans, did not like to see strangers 
ponnene to tribes we tory and they obstructed the party by keeping all the 

ayeiye near the ford on the opposite bank of the Zouga. It was in 
vain ‘that Mr. Livingston constructed a raft, the wood of which was 
so heavy that it sank immediately, and the attempt was obliged to be 
given up; Mr, Oswell at the same time resolving to bring up a boat, if 
possible, the ensuing year from the Cape. 

Of the Zouga—the most interesting and’ important of the South- 
African'rivers—Mr. Livingston says, its banks are generally of calcare- 
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ous tufa, and lined with gigantic trees, some of them bearing fruit. quite 
new to 1 “For two or three days from the lake,” Mr. Oswell says, 
“it is broad, varying from 200 to 500 yards, with flat and rather swampy 
shores. It then narrows and flows through high banks of limestone for 
six days, again opens out, and at its most southern point spreads into a 
little lake four miles or so across; then divides into two streams, one of 
which (the most southerly) is said to lose itself in salt pans to the eastwards 
while by far the largest branch, on the authority of the natives, runs 
away N.E. and E.N.E., through the country of the Matabele. May it 
not,’ asks Mr. Oswell, ‘take a bend S.E., and unite with the Limpopo?” 
the scene of Mr. Cummings’s shooting exploits. Mr. Oswell would pro- 
bably determine this by his proposed overland expedition to the Portuguese 
settlements on the Zambesi. 

The banks of the Zouga are described by this latter traveller as thickly 
edged with high reeds, and the trees magnificent for Africa; one, bearing 
an edible fruit, he adds, would be a fine specimen of arboreal beauty in 
any part of the world. Three enormous baobabs grew near the town of 
the Batouani, which measured from seventy to seventy-six feet in circum 
ference. Palmyras and banyans gave somewhat of an Oriental appear- 
ance to some parts. Mr. Oswell says, the first is scattered here ws there 
amongst the islands and on the banks of the river, and is abundant along 
the Mokokoong—the sand river of the desert. Wild indigo is abundant 
in places. The Makalakka, or Mashuna, make cloth and dye with this 
wild indigo. They use the cotton of two kinds of rushes and one tree. 

Speaking of the Bayeiye, Mr. Livingston says, ‘‘I admired the frank 
and manly bearing of these inland sailors; and often, whilst the waggons 
went along the banks of the river, took my seat’in their canoes. These 
are truly a primitive craft, hollowed out of the trunks of single trees.” Mr. 
Oswell says, also, ‘‘ They are fine, intelligent fellows, much darker and 
larger than, and in every respect superior to, the Bechuanas.” 

Of Wild animals, elephants and buffaloes are abundant. The former 
are a distinct variety from the Limpopo ones, much lower and smaller in 
body, but with capital tusks. Rhinoceroses and hippopotami are very scarce. 
Several species of antelope abound; one new one, called the Leche. 
Lions are also very rare. This, according to Mr. Oswell, who does not 
speak of crocodiles, but Mr. Livingston said he did not like swimming 
across the river for fear of them. 

The progress made in modern times in African discovery and African 
colonisation is, as compared with the slow results that sprang from Dutch 
and Portuguese settlements, truly remarkable. At the head of these 
movements undoubtedly stands the occupation of Algiers by the French, 
who, by-the-by, are said to possess a settlement on the coast, concerning 
which a great deal of secrecy is observed somewhere about those very ter- 
ritories which extend between Benguela and Damaras, to which we have 
previously called attention, as presenting totally unexpected features 
in climate and configuration. Dr. Knox, in his recently published work 
on “The Races of Men,” says—“ By ascending the Senegal cautiously 
and rapidly, clearing the high country, dividing its sources from those-of 
the, Niger, a thousand brave men on horseback might. seize and hold 
Central Africa to the north of the tropic; the Celtic race will no, doubt 
attempt this some day.” 

Nov.— vou. XC. NO. CCCLIX, Z 
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“By sending a force up the Senegal,” says the same speculative 
writer, “sufficient to French ren cae ssi we haere 
dividing the sources of the Senegal from of the Niger, uttin 
out the western territories from Central Africa, the valley of the reer, 
and the rich basin communicating, perhaps, by a portage of no great dis- 
tance with the waters of the White Nile, may be thus reached. A chain 
of forts extending from the mouth of the Senegal to the sources of the 
White Nile would put France, and with her the Celtic race, in possession 
of a country as rich as India; secure for her ultimately the military 
possession of Algeria, Morocco, and Tunis; enable the race to extend 
themselves, their language, their commerce, and civilisation, over a 
considerable portion of the globe; offer an escape, or safety-valve, 
as it is called, to Europe, by the employment of her restless, idle, warlike 

tion; relieve Europe from a portion of the 540,000 armed men 
who must be employed some way or other ; extinguish the slave-trade, 
and secure for a season the peace of the world.” 

It is, we suppose, as a preliminary step to such far-off results that a 

g native of the banks of the Gambia, named Panet, is said to have 

appointed by the French government to undertake a journey across 
the Sahara, for the purpose of opening a communication between Algeria 
and Senegal across the Desert. Monsieur Panet accompanied the active 
Raffenal on his travels along the river Falerne, and to the gold mines of 
Kenribe, in the years 1843-44. Captain Bouet Villarmey is also stated 
to have crossed the dangerous bar of the Grand Bassam River in March, 
1849, when he persevered until he reached two magnificent lakes; and 
he diseovered that the Grand Bassam is a confluent of the Niger. 

But a plan for a far more extensive journey has been finally adopted by 
the French government, and the execution thereof intrusted to Colonel 
Ducouret, and which is to proceed by the Senegal. Another exploration 
—-political, commercial, and scientific—has also been projected by Dr. 
Bodichon, of Algiers, which is to epen a trade between the Mediniatinen 
shores and the millions who inhabit Sudan; and for this the doctor only 
requires an armed assistance of a battalion of seasoned Frenchmen, and 
300 to 400 trusty Africans. 

As a little counterpoise to this sudden annexation of North Africa, 
excepting always, for the time being, Morocco, Egypt, and the larger 
principalities, by the Algerian Celts, we have a Mr. James Richardson 
travelling with Dr. Heinrich Barth, a learned German, and a Prussian 
botanist, Dr. Overweg, from Tripoli, through Central Africa and thence 
to’ the Nile, and who is said to Sie been invested by our government 
with certain diplomatic powers. 

If we can attach weight to the views entertained by ethnologists, on 
the adaptation of different races to different climates, the intended trans- 
portation of free blacks to the coast of Africa, and the establishment of 

steam communication by the United States’ men with that coast, 

is far from being without significance. The true negro, according to the 

ists, has qualities of a high order, and might reach a certain 

point of ‘civilisation. His constitution is energetic, as proved by the 
extension of his race, and Africa—Central Africa—is his real country. 

The United States’ men are ashamed of their free blacks; they are 

living, ever-present testimonies of practices abominable to their con- 
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sciences, and therefore obnoxious to their eyes; add to which, they live 
under the continual fear of their terrible vengeance—terrible when it 
comes, as come it will: unrelenting, merciless. 
fhe proposition, then, to transport these free blacks back to their own 
2. has, therefore, as might be expected, met with a read tance. 
The New York Courier says— The proposition to establish a line of 
mail-steamers between this country and the coast of Africa enlists very 
favour. So far as its leading objects are concerned it meets little 
ition. The beneficent effects of increasing communication with 
country, and of colonising it with free negroes from the United 
States, are very palpable. Free negroes in this country are, and un- 
doubtedly always will be, in a position of decided inferiority. They can 
never gain that equality of rank, and of social and political condition, 
essential to the development of their faculties, and to the attainment of 
that degree of happiness and of social prosperity for which they may be 
fitted. Experience, moreover, has shown that in Liberia they can plant 
colonies which will take an honourable rank among communities in all 
the respects which mark progress in civilisation and in morality. An 
independent goyernment has already been established there, which is 
doing remarkably well, and it needs only the aid of increased immigration 
to carry it forward with rapidity and substantial strength. The friends 
of this project insist that from eight to twelve thousand free negroes may 
be exported every year by three ships, and that after two years they will 
be able to sustain ty arc and that the colony will readily teak and 
employ any number that may be taken thither.” 

A nation of civilised blacks would be enabled, backed by the climate 
of their own country, to set the Celtic and the. Saxon races alike at 
defiance. The dark races can alone hold tropical Africa ; it is, therefore, 
a wise policy to teach them artificial wants, and the habits and usages of 
civilisation. When the negro knows his own value, and the value of 
labour, the slave-trade must of necessity cease. 

On the other hand, the force of circumstances appears clearly to point 
out the speedy occupation of Africa to the south of the equator by the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The opening afforded by the Zouga and its great 
lake, and by the Jagga mountains, stand first among these propitious cir- 
cumstances; the foundation of a settlement at Port Natal is also full ot 
significance. Natal is at once a grazing, an agricultural, and cotton 
growing country. Mr. Charles Johnson, the Abyssinian traveller, has 
gone to that settlement with the view to ascertain the source of the 
Malalareen, an affluent of the Orange River; and, if he can, to afterwards 
work his way up into Abyssinia. ‘There can be little doubt that the whole 
mountain and littoral districts that stretch upwards from Natal to the 
Zambesgi, will be found to present good grazing and agricultural country. 

Among other travellers in the interior, we must not omit to notice Mr. 
Mansfield Parkyns, who has travelled for many years in Eastern Africa, 
and who has started up the Nile in the hopes of being able to cross the con- 
tinent to the Gambia. Baron von Miiller has also carried an expedition 
up the White Nile, with the view of determining its source, and forming a 
settlement on its banks. In the event of his efforts proving so far success- 
ful, the baron, it is said, has determined to quit the Nile and to proceed 
westwards, endeavouring toreachthecoast. This, it has been justly re- 
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marked by the learned President of the Royal ical Society, 
Captain W. H. Smyth, if capable of accomplishment, will be a splendid 
triumph, for, independent of the chorography of the several districts, re- 
ports—but certainly ones—from that part of the interior indicate 
an degree of civilisation; for we are even told of there bein 
schools of instruction, where their written characters are peculiar, and 
perhaps more ancient than even those of the Arabs, 

Baron von Miiller’s journey would form the complement to Dr. Krapf 
and Mr. Rebmann’s la ; but there still remains a region between 
these districts and the Red Sea, corresponding to the io Cinna- 
momifera of the ancients, which demands both geographical and com- 
mercial inquiry. This district is said to abound in aromatics, spices, 
myrrh, ivory, ostrich feathers, aloes, indigo, cotton, and various other 
valuable articles of commerce. The gum-bearing mimosas extend from 
Suakun to Cape Guardafui, spreading far into the valleys of the interior 
to the south of Abyssinia, and it has been found that much of the so- 
called Mocha coffee is actually brought from Zeilah, where it is collected 
from the neighbourhood. «] should average,” said Lieut. Cruttenden, 
“the quantity of gums exported from the Somali coast at 1500 tons, 
though occasionally, after a good season, I believe that the Mijertheyn 
tribe alone export that quantity.” It is gratifying to know that Dr. 
Carter, a zealous and intelligent traveller, now at Bombay, has undertaken 
to explore this country under the auspices of the East India Company, of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and of Sir Charles Malcolm, who, for 
wc of fifteen years, has been anxious to bring such an exploration 
to an issue. 

It is also truly satisfactory to hear, that’ besides what Mr. Oswell is 
doing, that Mr. Fisacie Galton, a zealous member of the Geographical 
Society, inured to African climate and travel, sailed in April for the Cape 
and Algoa Bay, provided with three boats, shapieagit here upon the 
most approved principles, and well furnished with provisions in their most 
concentrated form, as well as a plentiful stock of instruments, arms, medi- 
cines, and trinkets of all sorts. His object is to visit the Zouga, Lake 
Ngami, and to penetrate northwards by means of the rivers flowing into the 
lake. Mr, Galton is accompanied by a Swede, Mr. Andeson, and the party 
are provided with letters from Earl Grey to the authorities at the Cape. 

Lastly, it only remains to be mentioned, that while fresh glimpses of 
the interior are thus promised to us by travellers from almost every direc- 
tion, that the Atlantic shores of this same vast continent are being con- 
stantly more disclosed by our cruisers and traders, and the recent appoint- 
ment of Captain Becroft, a zealous philanthropist and geographer, to the 
office of consul-general for West Africa, may be deemed a most fortu- 
nate incident for these benighted regions. 
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DARING BURGLARY IN ST. JOHN’S WOOD. 


BY MR. JOLLY GREEN. 


|, {Although the age of highwaymen—as it flourished in the last century—is 
past, the same, unfortunately, cannot be said with regard to the burglars, their 
successors. The cry of alarm resounds from far and near, in the dark streets of 
Birmingham, on the open heaths of Surrey, amid the sheltered glades of Kent and 
Sussex, and in the civilised region of the Regent’s Park. It is no wonder, then, 
that the suburban districts of the metropolis should come in for their share of the 
prevailing epidemic ; and the following narrative, communicated by our old and 
esteemed correspondent, Mr. Jolly Green, will therefore be read with more regret 
than astonishment.—Ep. N. M. M.] 


As the British public are tolerably familiar with my habits, though 
some time has past since I last had the pleasure of shaking hands with 
them in print, they will probably be rk to learn something of the more 
recent proceedings of one who—he flatters himself he may safely say it— 
is not the least adventurous of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

I have, as usual, been passing the summer and autumn in continental 
travel; and in the course of my peregrinations have visited the smoking 
waters of Germany, the freeborn lakes and mountains of Switzerland, the 
dismasted cities of Italy (wrecks of opinion as well as of circumstances), 
the oily. plains of Languedoc, and the bear-clad forests of the Pyrenees; 
at one moment casting a scrutinising eye on men and manners, and at 
another tracking the eagle to his airy den amid the deep fastnesses of 
Nature in her sublimest moods; now gaily sporting with the painted 
throng in the glitter of idle camps and courts, and anon hiding myself 
from the world in its most solitary gorges, with a sternness of purpose 
which Carthusian cenobites have rarely practised. 

This course of life and these pursuits have naturally had their effect on 
my character, imparting to it, it may be, somewhat of the cynical, but more, 
I trust, of the philosophical; for as we advance on the rugged mule-track 
of life; the humble chalet acquires attractions which the gilded saloon 
has ceased to offer, and we toil through the boulder-stones of adversity 
with a calmness which the downy sail of pleasure presents to our lips in 
vain ! 

It may, therefore, readily be supposed that I have much to say for my- 
self since last we met, but at this late period of the month, and writing 
under the excitement of events of more recent occurrence, calculated to 
paralyse the functions even of the most foolhardy, I shall not here enter 
into a history of my travels, or record the opinions to which they have 
given birth. Let them, if they are worth telling, be told hereafter. I 
advert to them now, solely for the purpose of putting the public in posses- 
sion of my general antecedents, in order that the link that binds us may 
not be altogether broken. 





It was on the 14th of October last, at about the hour of half-past five 
in the afternoon, when the sun was preparing to plunge into his ocean-bed, 
that the bronzed features of a traveller, who by his costume and general 
bearing might easily have been taken for a military man—as, indoed, in 
one sense he really was—might have been seen emerging from the cabin 
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of the Princess Clementine, which was at that moment entering the port 
of Folkestone. His brow was pias, mae but there was a gleam of pride 
in his manly eye which revealed to the watchful custom-house agent, who 
observed his movements, that the traveller was a Briton, and, with the well- 
tutored sagacity of his class, he rightly conjectured that the stranger was 
returning to his native land. A few short hours—that is to say, exactly 
five months before—he had, on the self-same spot, uttered that tuneful 
“ Good night” which all Englishmen recite, unless they are prevented by 
sea-sickness, or are unacquainted with the poem. On this occasion he cast 
his eyes towards the coast of France, and mentally murmuring, “ Bon 
sdir,” ascended the accommodation-ladder, and felt that his foot was on 
his native shingle, and that his name was Jolly Green. Henceforward, 
therefore, he abandons the Czsarian operation and speaks in his own 
rson. 

Pethe passage from Boulogne had not been a rough one, and the only 
inconvenience of travel which I had experienced since I left Paris at eight 
o'clock that morning, had been the want of sufficient time to enjoy a 
good meal on the journey; for, though the vol-au-vents at the Creil 
station are ce om and the pdtage at Amiens very good, half-a-dozen 
patés and a plate of Julienne (invented, I may as well mention, by the 
celebrated composer) are not quite enough to stay an Englishman’s 
stomach, particularly when that Englishman had been hurried off without 
his breakfast by the fear of losing the train. This compelled abstinence, 
and the sharp sea breeze, had consequently whetted an appetite in itself 
naturally good, but now heightened to vulpine voracity, and the bill of 
fare at the Pavilion Hotel was not the least unwelcome sight that greeted 
me on that memorable occasion. 

To give a greater zest to my dinner, I had invited my old friend, Mr. 
Consul-General Faulkener, to share it with me, and that gentleman being 
fortunately disengaged, I secured an agreeable companion, able and 
willing as myself to do justice to the hecatomb of ‘well-dressed viands 
that was set before us. . 

But having the prospect of so pleasant an evening, and being in no 
hurry to break up from comfortable quarters, with half an hour also to 
Pom before dinner was served, I took advantage of the interval before 

e post went out to send a few lines to my housekeeper, desiring her to 
get everything ready for my reception next day at Ventrebleu Villa, the 
architectural biyou which, the public may remember, 1 purchased last 
year in St. John’s Wood. I had already written from Paris to announce 
my arrival in the course of the week, but as I was not at that time quite 
certain when I should set out, I could not fix the day. I also wrote to 
Mr. Tilbury, to whose safe keeping I always intrust my plate and cer- 
tain portable articles of value during my hidine from hitne, requesting 
him to send them back on the following morning at an early hour. I am 
no Sybarite, and whether I sleep in the middle of a furze bush, or in a bed 
of lavender, is a matter of perfect indifference to me; but when a man 
has been roughing it with chamois-hunters and muleteers for the better 
part of the autumn, ho has no objection to sit down before a damask 
tablecloth in his own house, and eat his soup with a silver spoon, that 
ha to bear the well-known crest of his forefathers. : 

ow Mr. Faulkener and I passed the evening of the 12th of 
October, let. the records of the Pavilion Hotel declare. Whatever the 
soundest port can embalm is bottled up im the choicest of memory’s bins, 
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willatiedelerete of the brain are swept away by the wing of the baccha- 
»L seldom read the ne when I am abroad, except Galignani, 
when I can a ig gl I was therefore indebted. chiefly to 
Mr. Faulkener for a knowledge of what was going on in England. He 
spoke of Mr. Paxton’s crystal palace in Hyde Park, which he said was 
advancing rapidly; a circumstance which caused me no envy, although, 
had I been in this country when the designs were sent in, I am afraid 
his chance of success would have been a bad one. He described the 
recent visit of the Nepaulese ambassador to London, but that I was 
already aware of, having seen the New Monthly, which gave a com- 
plete account of it, in the reading-room at Geneva. I also knew, 
a little more than he was aware, of the proceedings of that Oriental 
arma having met him incognito several times during his stay in 
is. The Consul-General talked also of the late rage for ballooning ; 
but at this I was aw fait as he was, having been invited by M. Poitevin 
to make an ascent myself after his successful experiment with the donkey. 
But of more domestic matters I was ignorant, and amongst the things 
that principally excited my interest, it was news to me to learn that 
an Englishman’s house can no longer be considered his castle ; not so 
much from a perfidious violation by the prime minister of the rights of 
that sacred adiailion, the Habeas Corpus (which was wrung from the 
tyrant John, on Ascot Heath race-course, in the presence of all his 
barons), as from the rapid progress which was being made nightly by 
the Secret Society of United Housebreakers, who, at the rate which they 
had lately been going at, would (said Faulkener) leave scarcely a man- 
sion in the kingdom ungutted, and its contents in the melting-pot, on 
this side of Christmas. ' 

To knit my brow, and inwardly clench my fist, and level an imaginary 
weapon at the heads of the Secret Society, was, of course, my first im- 
pulse, as it would be that ef every man of latent energy; but —_ my 
philosophy in aid, I contented myself with an outward expression of sar- 

ic contempt at what I was inclined to consider the baseless fabric of 
@ panic, engendered by the knowledge that, during the long vacation, 
the body politic had been left almost wholly in a defenceless state, by the 
absence of her most vigorous members. 

** We shall set these things to rights, Faulkener,” said I, pledging him 
inja ruby bumper, “before you and I are many days older. When 
Brennus came back to the Roman capitol he speedily routed the Gauls.” 

“ Wasn’t it the geese that saved the capitol?” inquired the Consul- 
General. 

I saw that my friend was confusing historical events, so I quietly 
changed the subject to the general politics of Europe, on which theme, 
as my recent experience well qualified 1 me, I was enabled very considerably 
to astonish him.* 

On the following morning, after breakfast, I started by the ten o’clock 
train for London. My brougham was waiting for me at the station, and 
Pinker, my faithful valet—who, from the fidelity of his nature, must, I 

* We gladly seize this opportunity of expressing our acknowledgments to the 
above very obliging gentleman, whose polite attentions we have frequently expe- 
Tienced when crossing the Channel. Mr. Faulkener’s services, we imagine, are 
likely to be called into extensive employment during the great Exposition of next 


year. His assistance must be invaluable to foreigners, whether coming as visitors 
-or exhibitors; and to all such we heartily recommend him.—Ep. N. M. M, 
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know, have suffered an immense deal of anguish of mind durmg, 
absence—had accompanied it. I would have taken the poor allow 
abroad with me, but his ignorance of continental languages and man- 
ners, and his repugnance to foreign » induced me to leave him 
behind on board wages. But, like the French beans and kidney potatoes 
on which the Hebrew captives throve so amazingly, when they were 
thrown into the fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar, board wages had 
evidently agreed with him as well as the beef and mutton which he was 
in the habit of eating when I was at home, and I don’t think I ever saw 
him looking in better condition,—a clear proof that physical improvement 
is by no means incompatible with mental anxiety. 

though, as is oie ure I am one who never suffers idle fears to 
take possession of me, the Consul-General’s accounts of the Secret Society 
of United Housebreakers had more than once recurred to my memory 
during my journey to town, and it was not without a secret sense of 
satisfaction { learnt from Pinker that everything was all right at Ven- 
treblue Villa; Mr. Tilbury had already sent home the plate-chest, the 
housekeeper was Bag last polish to the furniture, the cook was 
busily preparing dinner, and, as I afterwards discovered, when I entered 
my dressing-room, the good creature himself, in his solicitude for his 
master’s health, had actually aired my bootjack. It was a touching mark 
of affection, and one of those not easily forgotten. I had already made 
my will before I went abroad, and I now inwardly resolved to add a 
codicil in favour of Pinker. 

To be brief with this part of my story, I returned to Ventrebleu 
Villa, and found my Lares and Penates carefully dusted, and sitting on 
the chimney-piece, exactly where I had left them. Good servants are, 
indeed, a treasure, and happy is the man, as Pope says, who has his 
quiver full of them. 

It was somewhere about three o’clock when I reached home, and 
though the villa and grounds are not very capacious, but sufficing admi- 
rably for a bachelor’s wants—(I am, as a pre bi officer observed a few 
months since, in a letter to the- Times, on his return from India, “ still a 
bachelor”)—I was fully occupied until dusk in looking over the place. 
Mrs. Brushwood, my Rcoleles had ordered me a very nice little 
dinner (cod and oyster sauce—a rumpsteak and ditto, and a roast pheasant, 
things you don’t meet with every day on the Continent), and though I 
might, perhaps, have missed the volatility of society which I had lately 
been enjoying in Paris, the fact of being comfortably at home more than 
made up for any sense of solitude. Indeed, when I drew my chair up to 
the fire, sipping my wine and cracking my walnuts, and when the latter 
were finished, taking up the Globe newspaper and turning to my 
favourite column of “Fashion and Table-talk,” my enjoyment was 
complete, and even the fair face of the Swiss maiden who ferried me 
over the lake of Brienz was forgotten. 

I must here interrupt the narrative of my own Soeugebions to say that, 
in order to celebrate my return home and render it welcome to my house- 
ot sd had sent them a bottle of brandy to make a flowing bow] of punch 

rewith to drink my health, my valet Pinker ing no slight, skill 
in combining the necessary ingredients. That they were mirthful on the 
ogcasion is not to be we goey at, as was I displeased, as the a gone 
ed my ear, to think that my gift was appreciated, But although 
eo a not silent, ag ceased to notice it, as I 





atbakis: 
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Jually became absorbed in the very subject which had formed the 
‘interesting part of Mr. Faulkener’s communication on the pre- 
céditig evening. It was no longer the “Table-talk” which occupied me, but 
anaccount of a daring attempt that had been made, scarcely eight-and- 
forty hours’ previously, by a partie guarrée of determined robbers, on the 
house of a well-known gentleman who resided only a short distance from 
my present abode. The details were very circumstantial, and there was 
one feature connected with them which was very gratifying to the feel- 
ings of the owner of a mansion, and that was the vigilance and courage 
displayed by the gentleman’s servants. 

“If,” said I to myself, “a given number of men living on board- 

only—as I take it for granted these were—and unsunned by the 
ight of their master's countenance, could so valiantly and efficiently con- 
duct themselves, what may not I ex whose beneficence my domestics 
at this moment are tasting, should it accidentally chance that a similar 
attempt were made upon this villa !” 

I mused upon this theme for some time, in the course of which I 
finished my bottle of port—and then, rising to my feet—on which, I beg 
to assure the public, F stood remarkably steady—I rang for a chamber- 
candlestick, and merely desiring, with the military brevity which is as 
much my characteristic as that of another great man who shall be name- 
less, that Pinker should see all safe for the night, dismissed my valet and, 
as the poet says, “‘ sought my weary couch.” 

I cannot tell whether it was a presentiment of evil, such as Plutarch 
says he felt before the battle of Philippi, when the ghost of Brutus made 
his appearance in his tent, or whether I was impressed with what I had 
just been reading, but I could not help wishing that I had a six-barrelled 
revolver to put under my pillow, as Captain Slasher, of the Surrey 
erat says he does every night. However, I glanced at the trus 

lade which had never failed me at any of the fancy balls where I had 
worn it in the costumes of a Greek or Circassian chieftain, and which 
always hung in its crimson velvet sheath near my bed-head, and the sight 
‘reassured me. I had never yet cloven a man to the chine, but I felt that 
it was in me to do so should circumstances call up the necessity; and with 
this thought I lay down to rest. 

‘ How long I may have slept I know not, for, by a singular fatality, I 
had forgotten to wind-up the little Black Forest clock that usually chimes 
in the corner of m ter Grey but it might have been midnight, or 
thereabouts, whin’t was awakened by hearing a creaking noise on the 
Staircase, as if some one were stealthily ascending. I started up on, 
what the French call, the séané, and listened attentively. All, however, 
was still for some moments, and I began to think that my imagination 
had deceived me, that, perhaps, it was the latest of my household 
retiring to repose, and proceeding carefully, in order not to disturb my 
slumbers. But, just as I was on the point of lying down again, I dis- 
tinctly heard another creak, then a hoarse whisper, and then the handle 
of my bedroom door was noiselessly turned, and a flood of moonlight 
streaming in, I beheld three figures, masked and armed to the tere 
standing in the doorway. They did not stand there long, nor did 
remain long in my oe sture; for, whipping out of bed on the 

€ opposite to that + ich the assassins were preparibg to enter, I 
flew'to the bell-rope, ‘which I pulled with all my mig ustily 


t, erying out | 
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ee ee nena I cannot tell how 
it no ee igorous efforts, and I suppose 
eta sepaunehand sabiied dhe ‘lee gchesiaiie ony 
servants failed to respond, is a perfect mystery to me still, unless, indeed, 
like Macbeth, they were overcome with the fumes of their evening 
potation. Failing to obtain the desired help, I then rushed to the wail 
and snatched my sabre, but the damp had probably affected the steel, 
and I found I could not draw it from the sheath. ee 
withstanding, and arming myself, as with a buckler, with the readiest 
utensil I could lay my hands on, I ejaculated, in the words of Byron, 


“ «Come one, come all, these rocks shall fly j 
From their firm base, as soon as I!’” 


|”? 


*‘ Hold your jaw!” said a gruff voice, “and get into bed again; we 
don’t mean to do you no hurt, if you'll only be quiet.” 

“ Ruffians !” I exclaimed, “is this the reception a patriot householder 
meets with on the very first night of his return to his native element ?” 

** Element be d—d*” said the same voice ; “all we want is the swag. 
Vere did you say the keys was a-laying?” he asked of one of his dis- 

ised companions. 

“H—sh!” was the reply; “gag him first, and then we can do the 
job quietly.” \ 

This was spoken in a very low tone, but, low as it was, I distinctly 
heard it ; na 28 although the idea was perfectly ridiculous, the voice of the 
man who answered was as like Pinker’s as two ticks of a clock are to 
each other. He who had last spoken then seized a pillow from the bed, 
and holding it over his head to guard him from my uplifted sabre, made 
a rush at me, while his fellow with a heavy baton completely smashed 
the shield which I brandished aloft in my left hand. It was impossible to 
resist the force of this combined onslaught, and I fell like Pompey at the 
base of Czsar’s statue; but, althopgh more lightly attired than even a 

ighland Duke, I fortunately escaped mutilation from the fragments of 
earthenware that surrounded me. 

To seize upon my prostrate form, and bind my hands and feet with my 
own towels, was, with these accomplished scoundrels, only the work of an 
instant, and the dexterity with which they gagged me with my nightcap 
would have excited my admiration had it been performed upon anybody 
else. After rummaging the room, and clearing my dressing-table of my 
watch, with its fashionable sporting chain, representing a boar hunt, in 
gold and oxydised silver, the very latest Paris invention; of half-a-dozen 

joches (I think they call them) which were attached to it; of my purse, 
containing a twenty pound note, some twenty-two sovereigns, and odd 
money; of my ivory-mounted hair-brushes, and silver-handled shaving- 
brush; and of the identical keys which they sought; besides possessing 
themselves of as many of my garments as they could load sal, Bae with ; 
they finally left the iia my gruff-voiced friend specially enjoining 
me, in no very friendly tone, to “ lie still and be d—d.” 

There was no difficulty in lying still, for the fellow who had knotted 
the towels round my limbs had taken the most, effectual means to prevent 
my moving; and thus, unable to shout, unable to stir, I lay like Richard 
Cceur de Lion in Front de Beeuf’s castle, or the Hare and many friends, 
while the work of devastation went on below. To compensate, however, 
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for the loss of motion and utterance, my sense of hearing became doubly 
infully so, indeed—as I could distinetly hear the splitting sound 
of'a drawer or cupboard being forced open, accompanied by a half-sup- 
oath consigning some refractory key to perdition; if I was not 
ived, I also heard the occasional jingle of a bottle and the rattle of 
knives and plates. It was true, then, what the Consul-General had told 
me, and the Secret Society of United Housebreakers were actually 
gutting the villa. I eortuted myself with a thousand questions as to how 
the burglars could have effected their entrance, having “ Chubbs” upon 
every door, besides which the invaluable Pinker had, without doubt, 
drawn every bolt. But it was useless to conjecture. There they were, 
and there, like a wounded Paladin, lay the helpless Jolly Green, At 
length all was still, as if, their object being accomplished, the burglars 
had retired. Prudence, however, counselled me to remain quiet for a 
time, lest this unnatural silence should form part of a scheme against my 
life. But after the lapse of half an hour, the idea that they were reall 
gone inspired me with unusual energy, and I once more struggled with 
my bonds. Had any one been looking on at the time, the scene must 
forcibly have recalled the throes of the infant Hercules strangling the 
Laocéon in his cradle, or Samson in the toils of the Philistines. But I 
was not so successful as either Hercules or Samson—the towels still held 
me fast. Ingenuity, however, as the copy-book observes, is the mother 
of invention, and a bright idea suddenly struck me. I had read how the 
native Indians approach their unsuspecting foes beneath the shadow of 
the midnight wigwam, and by imparting an eel-like movement to my 
frame, and forcing myself along the floor by means of my heels and 
elbows, I was enabled to crawl on my back towards the door. It took me 
some time to do this, and by the time I had reached the landing-place, 
the icy chill in which my limbs had been locked began to give way to a 
preternatural glow, with some very sensible abrasions also on the more 
prominent portions of my cosmogony. But this I heeded not in m 
desire to get free, and I renewed my exertions with increased zeal. Unfor- 
tunately I had forgotten the point to which I had crawled, and making 
one or two digs more vehement than their predecessors, I tipped over a 
flight of steep stairs, and went rolling down head foremost to the bottom. 
I was terribly bruised, as may be supposed, but my presence of mind did 
not forsake me; and what, perhaps, was nearly as lucky, the nighteap, 
which the ruffians had stuffed into my mouth, fell out, and I was 
ungagged ! 

It was then that I made use of my voice, and this time it was not 
with a barren result. The servants at last were roused, and came 
hurrying down stairs, rubbing their eyes, and yawning wide, as if still 
under -the influence of a powerful lethargy. But Pinker was not 
amongst them! 

Directing the housemaids to retire, I desired the coachman, when he 
had removed my manacles, to bring me some of his garments, my own 
having disappeared in the mélée, and, attired rather oddly, I went down 
stairs, attended by him and my page, to search for the body of the 
murdered Pinker, for I made no doubt the faithful fellow had sold his 
life in my defence. My prognostications seemed true, as we found him 
lying, to all appearance dead, at the dining-room door; his coat was torn 
right up the middle of his back, and his left arm was in a sling. He 
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breathed, however, and though he had evidently made a noble fight of 
it, there were no traces of blood. After a considerable ietermls dating 
which my household had fully assembled, and were endeavouring to 
ascertain the’ extent of my loss, while the coachman went in search of 
the police, Pinker to exhibit signs of returning consciousness. 
He opened his eyes, raised himself partially, and one hand wildly 
across his brow, gazing fixedly all the time at the empty row of coat- 
pegs in the hall. At length he uttered the words— 

“ My poor master !” 

It was not without a good deal of trouble that I succeeded in con- 
vincing him that, except the few bruises and abrasions which I have 
mentioned, I was perfectly safe. He then briefly, and almost inarticu- 
lately, described to me the events of that dreadful night ; how he had 
been awakened, about a quarter to twelve o'clock, by the noise of the 

lars attempting the lower premises; how he had stationed himself 
in the scullery with a poker in each hand; how the housebreakers had 
somehow effected an entrance in a way unknown to him; how he had 
battled with them till his senses failed him; and how he remembered 
nothing more. 3 

At this juncture two policemen arrived, and with the alacrity which 
distinguishes that body, began immediately to hunt for the robbers, in 
the coal-cellar, the dustbin, and amongst the fallen leaves in the garden ; 
they even searched the water-butt, though it. was full to the brim. But 
it was quite in vain; the burglars had escaped, and taken with them the 
plate-chest, the money and valuables I have named, with various other 
costly articles, and a large quantity of wearing apparel. The mystery 
of the bottle and glasses became also apparent, for in my own dining-room 
the villains had finished the job by emptying the cellaret and demolishing 
a fresh pigeon-pie, which Mrs. buactonea had placed on the sideboard 
ready for my breakfast. 

1 the servants were in a state of consternation; but Pinker was incon- 
solable, though, had every one been on the alert like him, the misfortune 
could not have happened. 

I asked the elder of the two policemen what he thought of the affair, 
and whether it was likely he could obtain any clue to the robbers. He 
shook his head and screwed up his mouth, and then said he couldn’t say 
till he saw more of it. 

*‘ In my opinion, sir,” he added, with a mysterious wink of his left eye, 
“it's a put-up thing; but Sergeant Lynx, of the Detectives, will tell 
you more about that.” 


October 16, 8 a.M. 
Sergeant Lynx has been here, and, though he was scarcely ten minutes 
on the premises, has taken my faithful valet Pinker into custody ! 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Caapter LVII. 


THE TRIGGER. 


Gustavus JAMEs’s internal qualms being at length appeased, Mr. 
Jogglebury Crowdey returned to bed, but not to sleep—sleep there was 
none for him. He was full of indignation and jealousy, ae felt suspi- 
cious of the very bolster itself. He had been insulted—grossly insulted. 
Three such names—the ‘ Woolpack,” “Old Guts,” and “ Bellows- 
to-mend”—no gentleman, surely, ever was called before by a guest, in 
his own house. Called, too, before his own servant. What veneration, 
what respect, could a servant feel for a master who he heard called “Old 
Bellows-to-mend ?” It damaged the respect inspired by the chairman- 
ship of the Stir-it-stiff Union, to say nothing of the trusteeship of the 
Sloppyhocks, _Tolpuddle, and other turnpike-roads. It annihilated 
everything. So he fumed, and fretted, and snorted, and snored. Worst 
of all, he had no one to whom he could unburden his grievance. He 
durst not make the partner of his bosom a partner in his woes, because 
—and he bounced a se so that he almost shot the clothes off the bed, 
at the thoughts of ‘* why.” 

Thus he lay, tumbling and tossing, and fuming and wheezing and 
puffing, now vowing vengeance against Leather, who he recollected had 
called him the “ Woolpack,” and determining to have him turned off in 
the morning for his impudence—now devising schemes for getting rid of 
Mr. Sponge and him together. Oh, could he but see them off! could he 
but see the portmanteau and carpet-bag again standing in the passage, he 
would gladly lend his phaeton to carry them anywhere. He would 
drive it himself for the pleasure of knowing and feeling he was clear of 
them. He wouldn’t haggle about the pikes ; nay, he would even give 
him a gibby, any he liked—the pick of the whole—Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Wellington, a crowned head, even though it would damage the 
set. So he lay, rolling and restless, hearing every clock strike; now 
trying to divert his thoughts, by making a rough calculation what all his 
gibbies put together were worth; now considering whether he had for- 
gotten to go for any he had marked in the course of his peregrinations ; 
now wishing he had laid one about old Leather, when he fell on his 
knees after calling him the “* Woolpack;” and then wondering whether 
he would have had him before the County Court for damages, or taken 
him before Justice Slowcoach for the assault. As morning advanced, his 
thoughts again turned upon the best mode of getting rid of his most 
unwelcome guests, and he arose and dressed, with the full determination 
of trying what he could do. 

Having tried the effects of an up-stairs shout the morning before, he 
decided to ‘see what a down one would do; accordingly, he mounted the 
stairs and ‘climbed the sort of companion-ladder that led to the servants, 
attics, where he kept a stock of gibbies in the rafters. Having reached 
this, he cleared his throat, laid his head over the banisters, and puttin 
an open hand on each side of his mouth to direct the sound, esdalendl, 
with a loud and audible voice, 
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“ BARTHOLO—m—e—w !” 

“* BAR—THO—LO—m—e—e—w !”” repeated he, after a pause, with a 
full separation of the syllables and a prolonged intonation of the m—e—w. 

No Bartholomew answered. 

“Murry Ann!” then’ halloaed Jog, in a sharper, quicker key. 
“ Murry Ann !” repeated he, still louder, after a pause. 
oink Yes, sir! here, sir!’’ exclaimed that invaluable te her 

ink-ribboned cap as she hurried into the passage below. ing up, 
she caught sight of her master’s great sallow chaps hanging like a ditch 
of bacon over the garret banister. | 

“Oh, Murry Ann,” bellowed Mr. Jog at the top of his voice, still 
holding his hands to his mouth, as soon as he saw her, “oh, Murry 
Ann, you'd better get the (puff ) breakfast ready; I think the (gasp) Mr. 
Sponge will be (wheezing) away to-day.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mary Ann. | 

“And tell Bartholomew to get his washin’ bills in.” 

“‘ He harn’t had no washin’ done,” replied Mary Ann, raising her voice 
to correspond with that of her master. 

“ Then his bill for postage,” replied Mr. Jog, in the same tone. 

“ He harn’t had no letters neither,” replied Mary Ann. 

“ Oh, then, just get the breakfast ready,” rejoined Jog; adding, “ he'll 
be (wheezing?) away as soon as he gets it, I rather think, I (puff) expect.” 

“Will he,” said Mr. Sponge to himself, as, with throbbing head, he lay 
tumbling about in bed, alleviating the recollections of the previous day’s 
debauch with an occasional dive into his old friend “ Mogs." Corpo- 
really, he was in bed at Puddingpote Bower, but, mentally, he was at the 
door of the Goose and Gridiron, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, waiting for the 
three o’clock buss, coming from the Bank to take him to Isleworth Gate. 

“‘Jog’s bellow to Bartholo—m—e—w’’ interrupted the journey, just as 
in imagination Mr. Sponge was putting his foot on the wheel and halloaing 
to the driver to hand him the strap to help him into the box. 

“ Will he,” said Mr. Sponge to himself, as he heard Jog’s reiterated 
assertion that he would be wheezing away that a “ Wish you may 
get it, old boy,” added he, tucking the now baekless Mogg under his 
pillow, and turning over for a snooze. 

When Mr. Sponge came down he found Jog in a very roomy, bright, 
green-plush shooting jacket, with pockets innumerable, and a whistle 
suspended to a button-hole. His nether man was encased in a pair of 
most dilapidated white moleskin that had been oe from hunting 
into shooting ones, and whose cracks and darns showed the perils. to 
which their wearer had been exposed. Below these were drab, horn- 
buttoned gaiters, and hob-nailed shoes. 

“Going a-gunning, are you?” asked Mr. Sponge, after the morning 
salutation, which Jog returned most gruffly. 

“T’ll go with you,” said Mr. Sponge, at once dispelling the delusion of 
his wheezing away. 

“Only going to frighten the (puff) rooks off the (gasp) wheat,” 
suplied: Je , carelessly, not wishing to let Sponge see what a numb hand 
2 eT wit ~ told hare,” observed 

“ I thought me you were going to get me a bi 
Mrs. Jog; oadheg, “’m sure shooting is a much more rational amuse; 
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ment than tearing your clothes goig after the hounds;” eyeing the much 
dilapidated moleskins as she spoke. 

Ladies, housekeeping ones at least, generally give the preference to 
shooting over hunting. It is more useful. 

‘Oh, if a (puff) ee comes in my (gasp) way I’ll turn her over,” 
replied Jog, carelessly, as if turning them over was quite a matter of 
course with him; “ but I’m not (wheezing) out for the express purpose 
of shootin’ one.” 

“ Ah, well,” observed Mr. Sponge, “ I'll go with you all the same.” 

“ But I've only got one gun,” gasped Jog, determined not to have him, 
if he could help it. 

‘“€ Then we'll shoot turn and turn about,” replied Sponge, making an 
arm for his tea, the party having at length got set down to breakfast. 
«‘ But where’s my little friend, John James?” asked he, seeing his tor- 
_mentor was not in his high chair by the side of mamma. 

“Oh, Gustavus James,” replied Mrs. Jog, with an emphasis on 
Gustavus; “Gustavus James is not very well this morning ; had a little 
indigestion during the night.” 

“ Poor little hound,” observed Mr. Sponge, filling his mouth with hot 
kidney, glad to be rid for a time of the prodigy. ‘I thought I heard a 
row when I came home, which was rather late for an early man like me; 
but the fact was, nothing would serve Sir Harry but I should go with 
him to get some refreshment at a tenant’s of his; and we got on, talking 
first about one thing, and then about another, and the time slipt away so 
quickly, that day was gone before I knew where I was; and though Sir 
Harry was most anxious—indeed, would hardly take,a refusal—for me to 
go home with him, I felt that, being a guest here, I couldn’t do it,—at 
least, not then; so I got my horse, and tried to find my way with such 
directions as the farmer gave me, and soon lost my way, for the moon 
was uncertain, and the country all strange both to me and my horse.” 

“ What farmer was it?” asked Jog, with the butter streaming down 
his chin from a mouthful of thick toast. 

“ Farmer—farmer—farmer,—let me see, what farmer it was ?” replied 
Mr. Sponge, again attacking the kidneys. Oh, Farmer Beanstraw, I 
should say.” 

“* Peastraw, p'raps?” suggested Jog, colouring up, and staring intently 
at Mr. Sponge. 

‘¢ Peastraw—Peastraw was the name,” replied Mr. Sponge. 

“ I know him,” said Jog; ‘ Peastraw, of Stoke.” 

“‘ Ah, he said he knew you,” replied Mr. Sponge. 

“Did he ?” asked Jog, eagerly. ‘ What did he say ?”’ 

“ Say—let me see what he said,” replied he, pretending to recollect. 
‘He said I'd to make his compliments to you, and to say that there 
were some nice young ash saplings on his farm that you were welcome 
to cut.” 

“ Did he?” exclaimed Jog; “I’m sure that’s very (puff) polite of him. 
T’ll (wheeze) over there the frst opportunity.” x pe 

** And what did you make of Sir Harry?” asked Mrs. Jog. 

: “ Did you (puff) say you were going to (wheeze) over to him?” asked 
“*T told him Ta get him before I left the country,” replied Mr, 
Sponge, carelessly; adding, “Sir Harry is rather too fast a man for me.” 
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“ Too fast for himself, I should think,” observed Mrs. ned 

“ Fine (puff—wheeze) young man,” growled Jog into the bottom of 
: ; 

“ Have you known him long?” asked Mrs. Jogglebury. 

% ‘Oe we foxhunters all oe each other,” replied Mr. Sponge, 

evasively. 7 

‘Well, now that’s what I tell Mr. Jogglebury,” exclaimed she.“ Mr. 

ae so shy, that there’s no getting him to do what he ought,” added 
the lady. 
' & Ought (puff)—ought (wheeze),” retorted Jog, puffing furiously into 
his ca thine eale It’s ty fa thing te hie (puff) seedie out 
with the (wheeze) hounds, and another to go calling upon them at their 
(gasp) houses.” 

“ Well, but my dear, that’s the way people make acquaintance,” re- 
lied his wife. “ Isn’t it, Mr. Sponge?” continued she, appealing to our 
riend. 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Mr. Sponge, “ certainly; all men are equal 

out hunting.” , 

** So I say,” exclaimed Mrs. Jogglebury; “and yet I can’t get Jog to 
call on Sir > ae Stiff, though he meets him frequently out hunting.” 

“ Well, but then I can’t (puff) upon‘him out hunting (wheeze), and 
then we're not all equal (gasp) when we go home.” 

So saying, our friend rose from his chair, and after giving each leg its 
usual shake, and banging his pockets behind to feel that he had his keys 
oo strutted consequentially up to the window to see how the day 
ooked. 

Mr. Sponge, not being desirous of contiauing the “ calling” controversy, 
especially as it might lead to inquiries relative to his acquaintance with 
Sir Harry, finished the contents of his plate quickly, drank up his tea, and 
was presently alongside of his host, renewing the overtures of his agree- 
able society. 

Jog did his best to dissuade Mr. Sponge from accompanying him, 
observing that the birds were (puff) scarce and (wheeze) wild, and the 
(gasp) hares much troubled ah: the Tinkler Hatch poachers ; but Mr. 
Sponge wanted to walk off his headache, and had also a fancy for seeing 
old Jog handle his gun. 

Having cut himself some extremely substantial sandwiches, and filled 
his “ monkey” full of sherry, our friend Jog slipped out the back way to 
loosen old Ponto, who. acted the triple part’ of pointer, house-dog, and 
horse to Gustavus James. He was a great, fat, black-and-white brute, 
with a head like a hat-box, a tail like a clothes-peg, and a back as 
broad as a well-fed sheep. The old brute was so frantic at the sight of 
his master in his green coat, and wide-awake hat to match, that he 
jumped, and bounced, and barked, and rattled his chain, and set up such 

ells, that his row sounded all over the house, and soon brought Mr. 

ponge to the scene of action, where stood our friend, loading his gun, 
and looking as consequential as possible. He had been debating in Mr. 
Sponge’s absence.whether it was better to leave him behind with Mrs. 
Jog, or incur the risk of his ridicule by having him; with him and he 
had about made up his mind that the latter would be best, when Mr. 
Sponge made his appearance. } 
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“T shall only just take a (puff) stroll over moy (wheeze) ter-ri-to-ry,” 
observed Jog, as Mr. Sponge emerged at the back door. 

Jog’s pace was about two miles and a half an hour, stoppages included, 
and he thought it advisable to prepare Mr. Sponge for the trial. He then 
shouldered his and waddled away, first over the stile into Farmer 
Stiffland’s stubble, round which Ponto ranged in the most riotous, inde- 
Sem way, regardless of Jog’s whistles and rates and the crack of his 

ttle knotty whip. Jog then crossed the old pasture into Mr. Lowland’s 
turnips, into which Ponto dashed in the same energetic’ way, but these 
impediments to travelling soon told on his great buttermilk carcase, and 
brought him to a more subdued pace ; still the dog had agood deal more 
energy than his master. Round he went, sniffing and hunting, then 
dashing right through the middle of the field, as if he was out on his own 
account alone, and had nothing whatever to do with a master. 

“ Why, your dog ‘ill spring all the birds out of shot,” observed Mr. 
Sponge; and, just as he spoke, whirr! rose a covey of partridges, eleven 
in number, quite at an impossible distance, but Jog fred all the same. 

“ Ord rot it,.man, if you’d only held your something tongue,” growled 
Jog, as he shaded the sun from his eyes to mark them down, “1I’d have 
(wheezed) half of them over.” 

“Nonsense, man!” replied Mr. Sponge, “they were a mile out of 
shot.” 

“I think I should know my (puff) gun better than (wheeze) you,” re- 
plied Jog, bringing it down to load. 

“ They’re down !” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, -who, having watched them 
till they began to skim in their flight, saw them stop, flap their wings, 
and drop among some straggling gorse on the hill before them. ‘“ Let’s 
break the covey; we shall bag them better singly.” 

_ “ Take time (puff),” replied Jog, snorting into his frill, and measuring 
out his powder most leisurely. ‘Take time (wheeze),” repeated he; 
“‘they’re just on the bounds of moy ter-ri-to-ry.” 

Jog had had many a game at romps with these birds, and knew their 
haunts and habits to a nicety. The covey consisted of thirteen at first, 
but by repeated blazings into the “brown of ’em,” he had succeeded in 
knocking down two. Jog was not one of your conceited shots, who 
never fired but when he was sure of killing; on the contrary, he always 
let drive far or near; and even if he shot a hare, which he sometimes 
did, with the first barrel, he always popped the second into her, to make 
sure. The chairman’s shooting afforded amusement to the neighbour- 
hood. On one occasion a party of reapers, having watched him miss 
twelve shots in succession, gave him three cheers on coming to the thir- 
teenth. But to our day. Jog had now got his gun reloaded with mis- 
chief, the cap put on, and all ready for a fresh start. Ponto, meanwhile, 
had been ranging, Jog thinking it better to let him take the'edge off 
his ardour than conform to the rules of lying down or coming to heel. 

* Now, let’s on,” cried Mr. Sponge, stepping out quickly. 

“ Take time (puff ), take time (wheeze),” gasped Jog, waddling along; 
better let ’em settle a little (puff). Better let ’em settle a little 
(gasp),” added he, labouring on. 

“Oh no, keep them moving,” replied Mr. Sponge—“keep them 
moving. Only get at ‘em on the hill, and drive ’em into the fields 
below, and we shall have rare fun.” 
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“ But the ) fields below are not mine,” gasped Jog. 
- Whose pays ?” asked Mr. a 
- “Qh (puff), Mrs. Moses’s,” Jog. ‘ My stoopid old .uncle,” 


continued he, stopping, and layi of Mr. Sponge’s arm, as if to 
illustrate his position, but in peal to get breath—‘ . stoopid old 
mi gh pare buying that (wheeze) land when old Harry Griper- 
ton di only wanted that to make moy (wheeze) ter-ri-to-ry extend 
all the (gasp) way up to Cockwhistle Park there,” continued he, climbing 
on to a stile they now approached, and setting aside the top stone. 
«That's Cockwhistle Park, up there—just where you see the (puff ) 
windmill—then (puff) moy (wheeze) ter-ri-to-ry comes up to the 
(wheeze) fallow you see all yellow with runch ; and if my old (puff ) uncle 
(wheeze) Crowdey had had the sense of a (gasp) goose, he’d have (wheezed) 
that when it was sold. Moy (puff) name was (wheeze) Jogglebury,” 
added he, “before my (gasp) uncle died.” 

‘Well, never mind a that,” replied Mr. Sponge; ‘let us get on 
after these birds.” 

** Oh, we'll (puff) up to them presently,” observed Jog, labouring away, 
with half a ton of clay at each foot, the sun having dispelled the frost 
where it struck, and made the land carry. 

“ Presently !” retorted Mr, Sponge.\ ‘ But you should make haste, 
man.” 

“Well, but let me go my own (puff) pace,” snapped Jog, labouring 
away. 

Pace !” exclaimed Mr. Sponge; “your own crawl, you should say.” 

“ Indeed !” growled Jog, with an angry snort. 

They now got through a well-established cattle-gap into a very rushy, 
mo , gorse-grown pasture, at the bottom of the rising ground on 

ich Mr Sponge pet the birds. Ponto, whose energetic ex- 
ertions had ‘gradually relaxing, until he had settled down to a 
leisurely hunting-dog, suddenly stood transfixed, with the right foot up, 
and his gaze settled on a rushy tuft. 

“ P-o-o-n-to !” ejaculated Jog, expecting every minute to see him 
dash at it. ‘ P-0-o-n-to !” repeated he, raising his hand. 

Mr. Sponge stood on the tip-toe of expectation ; Jog raised his wide- 
awake hat from his eyes, and advanced cautiously with the engine of de- 
struction cocked. Up started a great hare; bang! went the gun with the 
hare none the worse. Bang! went the other barrel, which the hare ac- 
know] by two or three stotting bounds and an increase of pace. 

“ Well missed !” exclaimed Mr. Sponge. 

Away went Ponto in pursuit. 

“ P-0-0-nto!” shrieked Jog, stamping with rage. 

‘I could have wiped your nose,” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, covering the 
hare with a hedge stake placed to his shoulder like a gun. 

‘Could you?” growled Jog; “’spose you wipe your own,” our friend 
not Senrseping the meaning of the term. 

Meanwhile, old Ponto went rolling away most energetically, the farther 
he went the farther he was left behind, till the hare having scuttled out 
of sight, he wheeled about and came leisurely back, as if he was doing all 


Jog was very wrath, and vented his anger on the dog, who, he declared, 
had caused him to miss, vowing, as he rammed away at the charge, that 
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he never missed such a shot before. Mr, Sponge stood eyeing him with 
a look of incredulity, thinking that a man who could miss such a shot 
could miss anything. They were now all ready for a fresh start, and 
Ponto, having pocketed his objurgation, dashed forward again up the 

i nd over which the covey had dropped. 
 Jog’s thick wind was a serious impediment to the expeditious mountin 
of the hill, and the dog seemed aware of his infirmity, and to take plea- 
sure in aggravating him. 

“ P-o-o-n-to!” gasped Jog, as he slipped and scrambled and toiled, 
sorely impeded by the incumbrance of his gun. 

But P-o-o-n-to heeded him not. He knew his master couldn’t catch 
him, and if he did, that he dursn’t flog him. 

“ P.9-0-n-to!” gasped Jog again, still louder, catching at a bush to 

vent his slipping back. ‘“ J'-0-0-0-h-o-0-0! P-o-o-n-to!” wheezed 
a but the dog just rolled his great stern, and bustled about more ac- 
tively than ever. 

«Hang ye! but I'd cut you in two if I had you!” exclaimed Mr. 
Sponge, eyeing.his independent proceedings. 

“ He’s not a bad dog (puff),” observed Jog, mopping the perspiration 
from his brow. 

“ He’s not a good ’un,” retorted Mr. Sponge. 

“ D’ye think not (wheeze) ?” asked Jog. 

“T’m sure of it,” replied Sponge. 

“ Serves me,” growled Jog, labouring up the hill. 

“ Easy served,” replied Mr. Sponge, whistling, and eyeing the inde- 
pendent animal. 

“ T'-0-0-h-o-0! P-o-o-n-to!” gasped Jog, as he dashed forward on 
reaching level ground more eagerly than ever. 

_ & P.09-0-n-to! T-o-0-h-o-o!” repeated he, in a still louder tone, with 
the same success. 

“You'd better get up to him,” observed Mr. Sponge, “ or he’ll spring 
all the birds.” 

Jog, however, blundered on at his own pace, growling — 

*‘ Most (puff) haste, least (wheeze) speed.” 

The dog was now fast drawing upon where the birds lit; and Mr. 
Sponge and Jog having reached the top of the hill, Mr. Sponge stood 
still to watch the result. 

' Up whirred four birds out of a patch of gorse behind the dog, all pre- 
senting most beautiful shots. Jog blazed a barrel at them without 
touching a feather, and the report of the gun immediately raised three 
brace more, into the thick of which he fired with similar success. They 
all skimmed away unhurt. 

“Well missed!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge again. “You're what they 
eall a good shooter but a bad hitter.” 

“'You’re what they call a Saopet fellow,” growled Jog. 

He meant to say “saucy,” but the word wouldn’t rise. He then com- 
menced re-loading his gun, and lecturing P-o-o-n-to, who still continued 
his exertions, and inwardly anathematising Mr. Sponge. He wished he 
had left him at home. Then recollecting Mrs. Jog, he thought, perhaps, 
he was as well where he was. Still his presence made him shoot worse 
than usual,‘and there was no occasion for him to do that. 

“Let me have a shot,” said Mr. Sponge. 
2a2 
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“ ~ (puff )—shot (wheeze) ; well, take a shot if you choose,” re- 


Just’‘as Mr. Sponge got the gun, up rose the eleventh bird, and he 
knocked it over. 

“‘ That’s the way to do it!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, as the bird fell dead 
before Ponto. 

The excited dog, unused to such descents, snatched it up and ran off. 
Just as he was getting out of shot, Mr. Sponge fired the other barrel at 
him, causing him to drop the bird and run yelping and howling away. 
Jog was furious. He stamped, and gasped, and fumed, and wheezed, 
and seemed like to burst with anger and indignation. ‘Though the dog 
ran away as hard as he could lick, Jog insisted that he was mortally 
wounded, and would die. ‘‘ He never saw so (wheeze) a thing done. 
He wouldn’t have taken twenty pounds for the dog. No, he wouldn’t 
have taken thirty. Forty wouldn’t have bought him. He was worth 
fifty of fh money,” and so he went on, oan and advancing his 
value as he spoke. 

Mr. Sponge stole away to where the dog had dropped the bird; and 
Mr. Jog, availing himself of his absence, retraced his steps down the hill, 
and struck off home at a much faster pace than he came. Arrived there, 
he found the dog in the kitchen, somewhat sore from the visitation of the 
shot, but not sufficiently injured to prevent his enjoying a most liberal 

late of stick-jaw, supplied by a general contribution of the servants. 
Foe wrath was then turned in another direction, and he blew up for the 
waste and extravagance of the act, hinting pretty freely that he knew 
who it was that had set them against it. Altogether he was full of 
troubles, vexations, and annoyances; and, after spending a most dis- 
agreeable evening with our friend Sponge, went to bed more determined 
than ever to get rid of him. 


Cuarpter LVIII. 
NONSUCH HOUSE AGAIN. 


Jog slept badly again, and arose next morning full of projects for 
getting rid of his impudent, unceremonious, free-and-easy guest. 

Having tried both an up and a down-stairs shout, he now planted 
himself immediately under Mr. Sponge’s bedroom window, and, clearing 
his voice, commenced his usual vociferations. 

“ Bartholo—m—e—w!” whined he. “Bartholo—m—e—w!” re- 
peated he, somewhat louder. ‘“ BarR—1HOLO—m—e—w/” roared he, 
in a voice of thunder. 

Bartholomew did not answer. 

“Murry Ann!” exclaimed he, after a pause. “ Murry Ann!” re- 
peated he, still louder. “Murry Ann!” roared he, at the top of his 
voice. 

‘Comin’, sir! comin’!” exclaimed Mary Ann, ing down upon 
him from the garret-window. a Seta “ 
>t Oh, M Ann,” cried Mr, Jog, looking up, and catching, the ends 
of her blue ribbons streaming past the window-frame, as. she changed her 
nightcap for a. day one,—‘ Oh, Murry Ann, you'd better be (wheez)in’ 
forward. with the (gasp) breakfast; Mr. Sponge will most likely ; be 
(wheez)in’ away to-day. ee 
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oe ¥es, sir,” replied Murry Ann, adjusting the cap becomingly. 
“ You’re wrong there, old buck,” growled Leather, who was now 
engaged eating cold ham to his coffee and eggs in the cow-house, 
that “‘awful mean man,” Mr. Jogglebury, having positively refused to let 
him. have fried ham to breakfast, and so constrained him to help himself 
to half a ham, and boil it in the saddle-room pot, the deficiency being so 
skilfully hidden as to make the missing part appear to be concealed 
behind another ham, as some half-dozen of them hung against the back- 
kitchen wall,—‘“ you be wrong there, old buck,” i Leather, as he 

heard the foregoing ; “he’s half way to Sir ’Arry’s by this time.” 

And, sure enough, Mr. Sponge was, as none knew better than Leather, 
who had got him his horse, the hack being indisposed,—that is to say, 
having been out all night with Mr. Leather on a drinking excursion, Lea- 
ther had just got home in time to receive the purple-coated, barefooted 
runner of Nonsuch House, who dropped in, en passant, to see if there was 
anything to stow away in his roomy corduroy trouser-pockets, and leave 
word that Sir Harry was going to hunt, and would meet before the 
house. 

Leather, though somewhat muzzy, was sufficiently sober to be able to 
deliver this message, and acquaint Mr. Sponge with the impossibility of 
his ‘ridin’ the ’ack.” Indeed, he truly said, that he had “been ie 
with him all night, and at one time thought it was all hover with him,” 
the all-overishness consisting of Mr. Leather being nearly all over the 
hack’s head, in consequence of the animal shying at another drunken 
man lying across the road. 

Mr. Sponge listened to the recital with the indifference of a man who 
rides hack horses, and coolly observed that Leather must take on the 
chestnut, and he would ride the brown to cover. 

' “Couldn’t, sir, couldn’t,” replied Leather, with a shake of the head 
and a twinkle of his roguish, watery grey eyes. 

“ Why not?” asked Mr. Sponge, who never saw any difficulty. 

*‘Oh, sur,” replied Leather, in a tone of despondency, “it would be 
quite unpossible. Consider wot a day the last one was; why, he didn’t 
get to rest till three o’clock yesterday mornin’.” 

“It'll only be walking exercise,” observed Mr. Sponge; ‘do him 

“ Better valk the chestnut,” replied Mr. Leather; “ Multum in Pavo 
hasn’t ’ad a good day this I don’t know wen, and will be all the better of 
& bucketin.” 

‘¢ But I hate crawling to cover on my horse,” replied Mr. Sponge, who 
liked cantering along with a flourish. 

“ You’H ’ave to crawl if you ride Ercles,” observed Leather, ‘if not 
walk. Bless you! I’ve been a nussin’ of him and the ’ack most the ’ole 

ight.” 
x Indeed !” replied Mr. Sponge, who began to be alarmed lest his 
hunting might be brought to an abrupt termination. 

“True, as I’m ’ere,” rejoined Leather. ‘‘ He’s just as much off ‘his 
grub as he vos when he come’d in; never see’d an ‘oss more rég’larly 

Obfuscated—more completely dished—more——” 

‘| «Well, well,” said Mr. Sponge, interrupting the catalogue of grievances ; 
I spose I must do as you say—lI s’pose I must do as you say; what 
sort of a day is it ?” 
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“Vy, the day’s not a bad day ; at least, that’s to say, it’s not a werry 
haggrivatin’ day. I’ve seen a betterer day, in course; but I’ve also seen 
many & much worse day, and days at this time of year, you know, are 
apt to change,—sometimes, in course, for the better,—sometimes, in 
course, for the worser.” 

“ Is it a frost?” snapped Mr. S , tired of his loquacity. 

“Ts it a frost ?” Mr. Leather, thoughtfully ; “is it a frost? 
Vy, no; I should say it isn’t a frost,—at least, not a frost to ’urt ; there 
may be a little rd on the ground and a little rawness in the hair, but 
the general concatenation——” 

“ Hout tout!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, “let’s have none of your dic- 
tionary words.” 

Mr. Leather stood silent, twisting his hat about. 

The consequence of all this:palarverment was that Mr. Sponge deter- 
mined to ride over to Nonsuch House to breakfast, which would give his 
horse half an hour in the stable to eat a feed of corn. Accordingly, he 
desired Leather to bring him his shaving-water, and have the horse ready 
in the stable in half an hour, whither, in due time, Mr.Sponge emerged by 
the back door, without encountering any of the family. The ambling pie- 
bald looked so crest-fallen and woebegone in all the swaddling clothes in 
which Leather had got him enveloped, that Mr. Sponge did not care to 
look at the gallant Hercules, who occupied a temporary loose box at the 
far end of the dark stable, lest he should look worse. e, therefore, just 
mounted Multum in Pavo as Leather led him out at the door, and set off 
without a word. 

“Well, hang me but you are a good judge of weather,” exclaimed he to 
himself, as he got into the field at the back of the house, and found the 
horse made little impression on the grass. ‘No frost!” repeated he, 
breathing into the air; “ why, it’s freezing now, out of the sun.” 

On getting into Manyfold-lane’ our friend drew rein and was for turn- 
ing back, but the resolute chestnut took the bit between his teeth and 
shook his head, as if determined to go on. 

“Oh you brute!” growled Mr. Sponge, letting the spurs into his sides 
with a hearty good-will, which caused the'animal to kick, as if he meant to 
stand on his head. “Ah, you will, will ye?” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, 
letting the spurs in again as the animal replaced his legs on the ground. 
Up they went again, if possible higher than before. 

The brute was clearly full of mischief, and even if the hounds did not 
throw off, which there was little prospect of their doing from the appear- 
ance of the weather, Mr. Sponge felt that it would be well to get some 
of the nonsense taken out of him; and, moreover, going to Nonsuch House 
would give him a chance of establishing a billet there—a chance that he 
had been deprived of by the abundance of the potations and the abrupt- 
ness of Sir Harry Scattercash’s departure from Farmer Peastraw’s on the 
former occasion. So saying, our friend gathered his horse together, and 
settling himself in his saddle, made his sound hoofs ring along the hard 
road. 

“He may hunt,” thought Mr. Sponge, as he rattled along; “such a 
rum be aa We Harty miaiy thinks teleen to eset tao ficet: It’s hard, 
too,” he, as he saw the poor turnip pullers, enveloped in their thick 
shawls, and watched them thumping their arms against their sides to drive 
the cold from their fingers’ ends. 
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Multum in Pavo was a good sound constitutioned horse, hard and firm 
as a ericket-ball, a horse that would not turn a hair for a trifle even on a 
_— ae let wale on such a thorough chiller as this one was; 

nge, after — gat a good round pace, and getting over 

much wicbor than he did when the road was all new to him, 
“r oer to ask his way, at length drew rein to see what o’clock it was. 
It was maby half- past nine, and already in the distance he saw the shining 
water and encirc! ing woods of Nonsuch House. 

‘¢ Shall be early,” said Mr. Sponge, returning his watch to his waist- 
coat pocket, oid diving into his cutty coat-pocket for the cigar-case. 
Having struck a light on the pommel of the saddle, he now laid the 
rein on the horse’s neck and proceeded leieurely along, the animal step- 
ping gaily and throwing its head about as if he was the quietest, most trust- 
worthy nag in the world. If he got there at half-past ten, Mr. Sponge 
calculated he would have plenty of time to see after his horse, get his 
own breakfast, and see how the land lay for a billet. 

It would be impossible to hunt before twelve ; so he went smoking and 
sauntering along, now wondering whether he would be able to establish 
a billet, now thinking how he would like to sell Sir Harry a horse, then 
considering whether he would be likely to pay for him, and enlivening 
the general reflections by ringing his spurs against his stirrup-irons. 

Having passed the er fon es at the end of the avenue leading up to Non- 
such ase Mr. Sponge aehledl his hat, twiddled his hair, felt his tie, a 
arranged for a becoming appearance. A sudden turn of the road brou 
him full upon the house. How changed the scene! Instead of scar “ 
coated youths thronging the gravelled ring, ringing their spurs and 
flourishing their scented handkerchiefs and hunting-whips—imstead of 
buxom Abigails and handsome mistresses hanging out of the windows, 
‘flirting and chatting and ogling, the door was shut, the blinds were 
down, the shutters closed, and the whole house had the appearance of 
mourning. 

Mr. Sponge reined up involuntarily, startled at the change of scene. 
What could have happened! Could Sir Harry be dead? Could my 
lady have eloped? ‘Oh, that horrid Bugles!” thought he; “he looked 
like a gay deceiver.” And Mr. Sponge felt as if he had sustained a 
personal in 

Just as cess thoughts were passing in his mind, a drowsy, slatternly 
charwoman, in an old black straw bonnet and grey bedgown, opened 
one of the shutters, and threw up the sash of the window by where Mr. 
Sponge sat, disclosing the contents of the apartment. The last wax- 
light was just dying out in the centre of a splendid candelabra on the 
middie ofa table scattered about with claret-jugs, glasses, decanters, 
pine-apple tops, grape-dishes, cakes, anchovy-toast plates, devilled biseuit- 
racks—all the concomitants of a sumptuous entertainment. 

“ Sir Harry at home ?” asked Mr. Sponge, making the woman sensible 
of his presence, by cracking bis whip dean to her ear. 

“No,” replied the dame, gruffly, at the same time commencing an 
assault upon the nearest chair with a duster. | 
© Where is he ?” asked our friend. 

* Bed, to be sure,” replied the woman, in the same tone. 

“ Bed, to be sure,” repeated Mr. Sponge. ‘I don’t think there’s any 
‘sure’ in the case. Do you know hak o'clock it is ?” asked he. 
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., No,” xeplied the woman, flopping away at another chair, and. ar- 


anging the crimson curtains on the- holders. 

Ms. Sponge was rather nonplussed.. His red coat did not command 
the asp: t.a red coat generally does, The fact was, they had such 
queer fellows in red coats at Nonsuch House, that a red coat was rather 
an object of suspicion than otherwise. 

“ Well, but my good woman,” continued Mr. Sponge, softening his 
tone, “can you tell me where I shall find anybody who can tell me any- 
Noes es +e & till fl d whiski 
“ No,” grow e woman, still flopping, and whisking, and knock- 
ing the Tees ae about. hon : 

“ T'll remember you for your trouble,” observed Mr. Sponge, diving 
his right, hand into his breeches’ pocket. 

“‘ Mr. Bottleends be gone go bed,” observed the woman, now ceasing 
her evolutions, and parting her grisly, disordered tresses, as she advanced 
and stood staring, with her arms akimbo, at the window. She was the 
under-housemaid’s deputy or devil; all the servants at Nonsuch House 
doing the rough of their work by deputy. Lady Scattercash was a real 
lady, and liked to have the credit of the house maintained, which of 
course can only be done by letting the upper servants do nothing. “ Mr. 
Bottleends be gone to bed,” observed the woman. 

“ Mr. Bottleends!” repeated Mr. Sponge ; “ who’s he ?” 

“ The butler, to be sure,” replied she, astonished that any person 
should have to ask who such an important personage was. 

‘Can't you call him ?” asked Mr. Sponge, still fiddling in his pocket. 

“ Couldn’t, if it was ever so,” replied the dame, smoothing her dirty 
blue-checked apron with her still dirtier hand. 

‘‘ Why not?” asked Mr. Sponge. 

“ Why not?’ repeated the woman; “ why, because Mr. Bottleends 
won't be disturbed by no one. He said when he went to bed that he 
hadn’t to be called till to-morrow.” 

Not called till to-morrow!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge; “then is Sir 

from home ?” 

‘From home, no; what should put that i’ your head?” 

‘* Why, if the butler’s in bed, one may suppose the master's away.” 

“ Hout!” snapped the woman. ‘Sir Harry’s i’ bed—Captin Seedey- 
buck’s i’ bed—Captin Quod’s i’ bed—Captin Spangle’s i’ bed—Captin 
Bouncey’s i’ bed—Captin Cutitfat’s i’ bed—they’re all i’ bed ‘cept me, 
and I’ve got the house to clean and right, and high time it was cleaned 
and righted, for they’ve not been i’ bed these three nights any on ’em.” 
So saying, she flourished her duster as if about to set-to again. 

“ a but tell. me,” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, “ can I see the footman, 
or the huntsman, or the groom, or a helper, or anybody.” 

*‘ Deary knows,” replied the woman, thoughtfully, resting her chin on 
her hand. ‘I dare say they'll be all.i’ bed too.” 

“ But they are going to hunt, arn't they?” asked our friend. 

« Hunt f nsieine’ the woman, “what should put that i’ your 


4 Why, they sent me word they were.” 
“ T¢’ll be i’ bed then,” observed she, again giving symptoms of a desire 
to, return to, her dusting. 
Mr, Sponge, who still. kept his hand in his pocket, after the manner of 
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our esteemed friend Mr. Benjamin Buckram, sat on his horse in a state of 
stupid bewilderment. He never seen a case of this sort before—a 
house shut up, and a master of hounds in bed when the hounds were to 
meet before the door. It couldn’t be the case: the woman must be 
dreaming, or drunk, or daft, or all three. 

“‘ Well, but my good woman,” exclaimed he, as the woman gave a 

ishing cut at the chair, as if to make up for lost time, “ well, 
ares good woman, I wish you would try and find somebody who can 
tell me something about the hounds. I’m sure they must be going to 
hunt. I'll remember you for your trouble, if you will,” added he, diving 
his hand up to the wrist in his pocket. 

“TI tell you,” replied the woman slowly and deliberately, “ there’ill 
be no huntin’ to-day. Huntin’!” exclaimed she; “how can they hunt 
when they’ve all had to be carried to bed.” 

“Carried to bed! had they?” exclaimed Mr. Sponge; “what, they 
were drunk, were they?” 

“Drunk! ay, to be sure. What would you have them be?” re- 
plied the crone, who thought that drinking was a necessary concomitant 
of hunting. 

Well, but I can see the footman or somebody, surely,” observed 
Mr. Sponge, fearing that his chance was out for a billet, and recol- 
lecting all Jog’s “ Bartholo-m-e-ws!” and “Murry Anns!” and inti- 
mations for him to start. 

“’Deed you can't,” replied the dame—*“ ye can see nebody but me,” 
added she, fixing her twinkling eyes intently upon him as she spoke. 

‘Well, that’s a pretty go,” observed Mr. Sponge aloud to himself, as 
he dangled his spurs against his stirrup-irons. 

“Pretty go or ugly go,” snapped the woman, thinking it was a reflec- 
tion on herself, “ it’s all you'll get;” and thereupon she gave the back of 
the chair a hearty bastinadoing as if in exemplification of the way she 
would like to serve Mr. Sponge out for the observation. 

“T came here thinking to get some breakfast,” observed Mr. Sponge, 
casting an eye upon the disordered table, and reconnoitring the bottles 
and the remains of the dessert. 

“ Did you,” said the woman; “I wish you may get it.” 

“I wish I may,” replied he. ‘ If you would manage that for me, just 
some coffee and a mutton chop or two, I'd remember you,” said he, still 
tantalising her with the sound of the silver in his pocket. 

‘* Me manish it!” exclaimed the woman, her hopes again rising at the 
sound, “me manish it! how d’ye think I’m to manish sich things?” 
asked she. 

- “ Why, get at the cook or the housekeeper or somebody,” replied Mr. 
ponge. 

*‘ Cook or housekeeper!” exclaimed she. “ There'll be no cook or house- 
keeper astir here these many hours yet; I question,” added she, “they 
get up to-day.” 

** What, they've been put to bed too, have they?” asked he. 

“'W-h-y no—not exactly that,’”’ drawled the woman; “but when 
sarvants are kept up three nights out of four, they must make up for 
lost time: when they can.” , 

-“ Well,” mused Mr. Sponge, “this is a bother, at all events; get no 
breakfast, lose my hunt, and perhaps 2 billet| into the bargain. | Well, 
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there’s sixpence for woman,” said he at length, ing his 
hand out of his Sceliectee tad tesahls thantthcche ot ow; 
adding, “don’t make a beast of yourself with it.” 
» “It’s nabbut fourpence,” observed the woman, holding it out on the 
palm of her hand. 

“ Ah, well, you're welcome to it whatever it is,” replied our friend, turn- 
ing his horse to go away. A thought then struck him. “Could you get 
me a pen and ink, think you?” asked he; “ I want to write a line to Sir 


s Pen and ink!” replied the woman, who had pocketed the groat and 
resumed her dusting, ‘I don’t know where they keep no such things as 
pen and inks.” 

“‘ Most likely in the drawing-room or the sitting-room, or perhaps in 
the butler’s pantry,” observed Mr. Sponge. 

“Well, you can come in and see,” replied the woman, thinking there 
was no occasion to give herself any more trouble for the fourpenny-piece. 
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THE TRACK OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Havine kept our readers au fait to the progress of Arctic research 
and diseovery, and to the still more heart-stirring researches now being 
made after our long-lost countrymen, it behoves us to give some account 
of the traces that have been met with of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, 
and the deductions to be founded upon this discovery. One of the ves- 
sels en in this most exciting of all hunts-—her Majesty’s ship 
North Star, Commander J. Saunders—which went out in May, 1849, it 
is to be first observed, returned.to Portsmouth September 28, 1850, after 
wintering in a small bay up Wolstenholme Sound, the farthest point to 
the north at which a British ship ever wintered before, without any tidings 
beyond rumours, little worthy of credit, of the missing expedition. 

he Prince Albert, Commander Forsyth, which left Aberdeen on the 
5th of June last, arrived at Aberdeen on the Ist of October, bringing, 
however, the intelligence of traces of Sir John Franklin’s expedition 
having been discovered at Cape Riley at the entrance of Wellington 
Channel. These traces, it appears from a paper found by the Prince 
Albert, had been first discovered on the 23d of August, 1850, by Cap- 
tain Ommanney and officers of her Majesty’s ships Assistance and Intre- 
pid, and who, it appears, “ collected the remains of materials which evi- 
dently prove that some party belonging to her Majesty’s ships had been 
detained at that spot, and that Beechey Island had also been examined, 
where traces were found of the same rene: It is to be observed here, 
that the relics alluded to by Captain Ommanney have not reached this 
country, nor have any notices of the traces said to have been found by 
the same party in Beechey Island. It is also to be observed that Captain 

, who had been detached from the squadron under i 

Austin, off Wolstenholme, on the 15th of August, was so far satisfied as 
to the indications afforded by the traces found at Cape Riley and 
Island, that he had, according to the notice found by Commander Fo 
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atthe first-mentioned place, borne offat once to Cape Hotham and 
Walker; to use his own words, “ in search for further traces of Sir J 
Franklin’s expedition.” 

Captain Forsyth had advanced as far as Cape Spencer at Wellington 
Channel, where he was met with impenetrable barriers of ice, and finding 
further search in that direction impossible, Mr. Snow, the second officer 
in command, was sent to examine Cape Riley. Here Mr. Snow found 
the notice of Captain Ommanney having been to the same spot, and he 
observed five places where tents had been pitched, or stones placed, as if 
they had been used for keeping the lower part of the tents down; also 
quantities of beef, pork, and birds’ bones, and a piece of rope with what 
was then supposed to be the Woolwich mark upon it. 

This piece of rope, brought home by Captain Forsyth, was forwarded by 
the Secretary at the Admiralty to the Captain Superintendent of the 
Chatham yard, who reported that the yellow worsted mark, the distin- 
guishing mark of the Chatham and not the Woolwich yard, fixed the date 
of manufacture.subsequent to 1824, and further, that supplies of rope of 
many sizes were sent to Woolwich in 1844 and 1845, and the latter year 
a supply of Arctic stores was sent from Chatham to Woolwich expressly 
for the Erebus and Terror. The master ropemaker and master attendant 
also reported that the piece of rope found at Cape Riley was manufactured 
from Hungarian hemp, and that such hemp was not used before 1841. 

Captain Sir William Parry, reporting upon the same relics, as also upon 
a bit of canvas which it appears was also brought home by Captain 
Forsyth, says that Lieutenants Beechey and Hoppner landed at Cape 
Riley upon the first discovery of the coast on the 22nd August, 1819, by 
the expedition under Captain Sir William Parry, but they only remained 
on shore a few minutes, having been recalled in consequence of a fair 
wind springing up. The date of the manufacture of the rope is also sub- 
sequent to the year 1841. It could not, therefore, have been a relic of 
the expedition of 1819, nor a fragment of the stores of the Fury lost, in 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, in 1825, and carried to Cape Riley by the Esqui- 
maux, in the course of their peregrinations. 

The party sent out by Sir James Ross to the northward from Port 
Leopold in 1848, did not land quite so far westward as Cape Hurd, and 
never approached Cape Riley within thirty miles. 

“The above facts,” says Sir William Parry, “appear to me to lead to 
the inevitable conclusion that the rope was left at Cape Riley by Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition, and in all probability the canvas likewise, as that 
also bears the Queen's mark.” 

Sir John Richardson and Dr. A. Clark reported upon the bones and 
wood brought home from the same spot by Captain Forsyth, and it ap- 
pears from that report that the bones were of beef, pig, and mutton; that 
they still contained animal matter, although they had been worn by attri- 
tion—that they none of them bore marks of teeth, which they would un- 

tionably have done had the place been visited by Esquimaux with 
gs since they were deposited there, and that the said bones do not date 
more than four or five years back. 

» Other bones were found at the same spot belongi Dette seals, 
and reindeer, but which were imbedded in soil, and which may have lain 
there for a half or a whole century, or even longer. 

' “The whole evidence,” says Sir John Richardson, “points to the de- 
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posit of the first-mentioned bones subsequent to Captain Beecliey’s visit, 

and | prior to) Sir James Ross’s wintering at Cape Leopold, and therefore 

indicates that they were left by parties from Sir John Franklin’s ships in 

the first: year of: his voyage, hin the ships probably were detained wait- 

ing for an opening in the ice, and officers had landed from them to make 
ations.” 

Upon this latter point Colonel Sabine, who had the superintendence of 
the magnetical department, reported that Sir John Franklin’s expedition 
would require more tents than any previous or any subsequent expedi- 
tion. There were three magnetical instruments, each of which would 

uire a separate tent, and besides these three, there would be required 
a fourth tent for miscellaneous observations, and a fifth for the protection 
of the observers. Some difficulty presented itself to Sir William Parry, 
in the size of the stone circles round the tents, stated by Mr. Snow to be 
twelve feet in diameter, but, as Sir William himself remarks, this may be 
explained by the stones being thrown from the centre, and the circle thus 
considerably enlarged when striking the tents. Some stones were also 
found placed so as to resta kettle upon. It is a remarkable fact that the 
piece of rope, the most important relic of all, was accidentally found on a 
rock terrace six feet above the tents, or twenty feet above the water. It 
had thus been overlooked by Captain Ommanney, and remained as a 
talisman providentially to bring to this country satisfactory evidence, 
which might otherwise have remained with the officers of Captain Austin’s 
expedition until next autumn. 

There being little or no doubt, then, that a party from the missing ex- 
pedition, under Sir John Franklin, landed at Cape Riley, it remains to 
consider what indications are afforded by these traces. It has been in- 
geniously suggested by a correspondent to the Daily News, that the ships 
of that ill-fated expedition are blocked up by the ice in Wellington 
Channel, and that the discovered relics are those of parties sent to Cape — 
Riley during the brief summer season to look out for assistance. But if 
so, why was not the same party there in the summer of 1850? The answer 
would be of the most gloomy description. The relics being found at the 
entrance of Wellington Channel, would certainly seem to suggest that the 

ition had gone up that channel; and Colonel Sabine himself admits 
that the quantity of remains of provisions found appear to be more than 
are likely to have been consumed by an observing party during the very 
short time that the instruments would have been put up at a temporary 
station. But traces were also found at Beechey Island. These may have 
been relics of a magnetic station, like that of Cape Riley, for the details 
of these observations would, it appears, have required a similar display of 
resources from the one ship as well as the other—the Erebus as the 
Terror ; and they would have established their observations at some little 
distance apart from each other, because it would contribute to convey @ 
character of independence to each. 

Sir William Parry, we have seen, looks upon the station as having 
been occupied on the first year of the voyage, when the ships were pro- 
bably detained waiting for an opening in the ice, and officers had landed 
from them to make p Broncos. Sir John Richardson repeats almost 
the same words. Colonel Sabine is alone inclined to look upon the 
relics as the remains of a winter station; but he adds—“ It is quite 
sible, however, to suppose that the ships may have been stopped during 
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the season of navigation, and, without any immediate prospect of getti 
on, the tents may have been established, Ar the sootuheaitiee lan de 
observation.” 

_. Be this as it may, these relics attest, in the first place, that Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition was not lost, as some have supposed, in Baffin’s 
Bay, but that it had reached, on the first year of its adventurous voyage, 
as far as most subsequent expeditions have been able to go at any later 
season. That the fs ome did not, arrived at this point, proceed 
up Wellington Channel, we think is Senger sos deter te by Captain 
Ommanney, who must be in possession of the best evidence, having, by 
the latest gt ate sailed onwards in the direction of Cape Hotham 
and Cape Walker—the direction to which our hopes have always 

inted. 

The only further statement that it remains for us to make is that by 
the last advices, the Enterprise and Investigator must this summer 
have reached the Arctic Seas by Behring’s Straits. On the 25th of 
August the Assistance was within Cape Hotham, but the ice was reported 
as very heavy, extending all around, from Prince Leopold’s Island to 
Cape Farewell, to the westward, so as to prevent any of the vessels 
getting to Cape Walker. Captain Penny, with the Lady Franklin and 
Sophia, was pushing his way up Wellington Channel, but it was feared 
that the ice would ultimately be too strong for him, and that he would 
have to return home, leaving Captain Austin’s squadron only to winter in 
the ice. The Felix was to make for Admiralty Inlet, and Sir John Ross 
intended to return to England. The American brigantine Advance 
was off Cape Riley; the American brig Rescue was close beset with ice 
near Cape Bowen. At the time of the ve oe of the Prince Albert, 
that vessel was unable to get into either Port Bowen or Port Leopold, 
where Sir John Ross wintered. Wellington Channel, and the channel 
beyond Leopold Island, appear also to have been completely blocked up 
with heavy ice. Under these circumstances, although, by some remote 
possibility, Captain Penny’s or Sir John Ross’s expeditions may bring 
some additional news, it is much to be feared that very little can be done 
until next season, when Captain Austin’s expedition will be in an 
advanced and favourable position to commence operations. Of what 
avail the Investigator and Enterprise may have been on their side, it 
would be impossible to conjecture. To what efficient purposes ice-parties, 
balloons, and the other resources of the expeditions wintering in the 
Arctic seas may further be put to, it would be equally vain to speculate 
upon, Hope itself grows pale at the idea of our starving countrymen, if 
still aliye, lingering im their icy prison for one more winter of cold, and 
darkness, and want! There is a Providence that watches: over all: it 
may still restore the lost mariners, whose track has at length been struck, 
to their friends and country. But the very flicker of expectation raised 
by this discovery is almost at once extinguished by the lateness of the 

iod at, which that discovery was made, when the channels of the Icy 

hipelago were closed with adamantine gates, and a long, dark winter 
ie once more settled down upon their unknown, undiscovered 


prison-house. 
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LITERATURE. 


MR. FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS’S “ LUTTRELLS.™* 


Tuts is a deeply interesting, heart-harrowing romance. Young Luttrell, 
the only son pee gh of a widowed, cei. landed as prover’ is, by his 
father’s neglect, allowed to acquire unchecked habits and passions, which 
can only end in mischief. A first manifestation of these is a secret mar- 
riage with Lucy, the fair daughter of a rough farming tenant, Giles 
Howles. Sorrow soon succeeds to this unbridled indulgence of the passions. 
Young Luttrell has to return to Eton, and in his absence the father— 
Major Luttrell—falls in love with pretty Lucy. Giles Howles is ignorant 
of his daughter's clandestine marriage, his affairs are in irretrievable con- 
fusion, and he forces upon his daughter a marriage of duty with his 
wealthy landlord. Lucy, however, softens the father with her tears and 
entreaties; induces him to listen to her story, and to forgive. At this 
conjuneture, young Luttrell arrives from a tour on the Continent, finds 
his Lucy about to me a mother, and upbraids her with so much vio- 
lence that the father interferes and expels his son from the house. Soon 
afterwards the major dies by the hand of an assassin, and Walter leaves 
the country under the stigma of a parricide, and under the impression 
av nat has been faithless to her nuptial vows,—and that, too, with 
a father: 

The scene now changes. Walter is a private soldier, doing duty as 
a sentry before one of the palatial edifices of Caleutta, when, by one of 
those coincidences permissible im romance, he is recognised by a brother 
Etonian. This procures an amelioration to his sad lot; he studies the 
native languages, obtains a commission, and so distinguishes himself, that 
he is employed on a secret and arduous task of visiting a hostile city— 
Koondiah—governed by a Ranee, or native queen, of great renown. The 
adventures which befall our hero in this Hindoo stronghold, are exposed 
to the objection of an almost super-Orientalism. At home, the father 
robs the son of his wife; here, Walter falls in love with the daughter, and 
the mother becomes the rival. This is mere dalliance with the same idea 
under two different aspects. But the jealousy of the proud vindictive 
Ranee knows nobounds. The English spy is seized, cast into a dungeon, 
and loaded with chains, only to be drawn forth and exposed to wild beasts, 
to be torn to pieces. A hero of modern Hindoo romance possesses, 
however, all the qualifications of a Paladin of old. The wild beasts are 
triumphed over, the prison walls are reft, and the hero, Walter, set at 
liberty, to return at the head of an Anglo-Indian army to obtain revenge 
in the overthrow of the fortress and the slaughter of Koondians innume- 
rable. But his beautiful Hindoo princess is not destined for him. The 
Ranee manages, as a last act of supreme jealousy, to effect her destruction 
ay as Walter is revelling in the joy of having gained the long-wished- 

r prize. 
gain the scene changes. Walter Luttrell is a somewhat aged officer, 
experienced in service, aud high in command, when an Ensign Luttrell 
arrives to join. 
* The Luttrells; or the Two Marriages. By Folkestone Williams, Esq. 


Author of “Shakspeare and his Friends,” “Maids of Honour,” &c. Henry 
Colburn. 
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“ I suppose,” said the now Colonel Luttrell, indifferently, “ you are one of the 
Luttrells of Dunster Castle?” 

“Qh, no, colonel!” was the answer. “Tam one of the Luttrells of Dorrington. 
Tam the only son of Major Luttrell, of Mount Conyers, in ——shire. Pray shall 
I call your servant? You seem ill.” 

“No, no!” I exclaimed, inarticulately, and I waved him away. I could not 
speak, and sank back gasping in my seat as he left the room. He was my 
brother , 


A long letter from the unfortunate Lucy Luttrell, which occupies no 
small portion of the third volume, first os the colonel of the true 
state of things; that she, Lucy, never had been a wife to Major Luttrell, 
his father; and that the youn oy is his, Colonel Walter Luttrell’s, 
son. It is strange, when a ellen idea has taken possession of the mind, 
how it will sometimes cling to it, and torture it, till it is torn to tatters. 
Colonel Luttrell, previous to this discovery, induces the youth to believe 
by accidental circumstances that he is his rival in the affections of a 
detestable Anglo-Indian flirt, as Colonel Luttrell’s father had been to him, 
the colonel. A duel follows, in which the colonel and father is wounded 
by the son. The latter, dismayed at thus wounding his commanding- 
officer, flies the service, and is not discovered till he is found heading a 
contingent, or auxiliary native force, in the Sikh campaign. At length 
a general reconciliation takes place. Colonel Luttrell is restored—it is 
to be hoped, not much the worse for long wear in an Indian climate and 
a little singeing from Hindoo love—to his Lucy, now full of womanly 
grace and dignity ; while Walter, jun., is made the happy husband of a 
dear little protégée of the colonel’s, a young girl orphaned by the loss of 
her parents in India. 


THE DEVIL IN TURKEY.* 


Tuts story purports to be written by one Stefanos Xenos, a Greek of 
the Levant, and not of the peninsula, and is probably correctly affiliated. 
The scene opens in Smyrna with a chapter of vanities. A sorry aping 
of European life in the coulisses, and at Mills’s, the restaurateur’s, which, 
to those intimate with what such things are at Constantinople and Smyrna, 
will be appreciated at its full value. Nor are the portraits of the hero Leo- 
nidas, or of his friend Alexander, calculated to win favour at the onset. 
They were both, as the boxkeeper, with Levantine familiarity, justly 
designated them to be, archontopoula, arch-chickens ; or, to speak more 
politely, “‘ princes of bantams.” The introduction of a more genuine 
character, the runaway convict and coiner, and accomplice of the Grand 
Vizir Dai Vassos, and a midnight fight with the Turkish guard, at once 
relieve the foppishness of the first few pages, and give promise of stirring 
scenes and incidents to follow. 

The scene changes to the Valley of Sweet Waters near Constanti- 
nople, where Sultan Mahmoud is holding a festival. The games are 
interrupted by the arrival of a mysterious ee Daniel 
Coccalos; but who subsequently turns out to be the Hospodar Cal- 
limachi, escaped from the dungeons of <Adrianople, by proceedings 





* The Devil in Turkey; or, Scenes in Constantinople. By Stefanos Xenos. 
Translated from the Author’s unpublished Greek Manuscript, by Henry Corpe, 
Member of the College of Preceptors. 3 vols. Effingham Wilson. 
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which bear a, close anal 


ay 3 those of the prisoner of If, and whose 
especial mission it is to disclose to the sultan the lamentations of his 


people, the abuses of those in power, the tyranny of subordinates, and, 
above all, the villanies of the Grand Vizir se make Pasha. These dis- 
closures are made in by the Devil, who visits the Padishah in a 
dream, and partly by the Hospodar himself, in sober conversation. 

Again the scene changes to a house in Tataula, one of the most 
extensive quarters of Constantinople, wherein dwell a Greek family, the 

rtraiture of whose crimes and evil practices, and whose moral Milaliee- 
ness and foul language, leave any similar descriptions, penned from 
Euro precedents, far in the background. Yet are these the widow 
and daughters of a Greek once rich and high in repute, but murdered for 
his wealth by the grand vizir. One fair girl, Malamatema by name, has 
lived untainted in this den of vice and infamy. Unfortunately, she has 
also a fair Armenian friend, who has married an English lord, and who, 
having the misfortune to pay her a visit, is first offered as a victim to the 
vizir, and then murdered for her jewels by the Greek she-furies of the 
establishment. vn . 

Another on who plays a prominent part in this history is the 
young Sinyisiote, Risneiiadliiens, hss has eli educated as a feiiitiinn 


at Pisa, and who, by his acquaintance with chemistry, animal magnetism, 
&c., induces the ignorant Turks to believe that he is Satan himself. By 
these arts he rescues an unfortunate father from prison and torture, 
elopes with the grand vizir’s wife, secures a mysterious chaplet, and ulti- 
mately aids powerfully in bringing about poetical justice—happiness for 


the innocent, punishment for the wicked. 

It would be utterly impossible, however, to attempt to give an idea of 
the startling incidents with which this work is rife. _ Sultan Mahmoud is 
made to wander about in disguise, like the renowned Khalif Harun al 
Rashid. The calumnies against the Jews—at least, against one sect of 
the Jews—of making human sacrifices at Passover, are upheld ; and scenes 
of horror and infamy are described as being enacted by the Vizir 
Dalbatan such as could only have been dreamt of, even in Constan- 
tinople, in times, it is to be hoped, now gone by for ever. 

The present work is only one of a series. The author contemplates 
publishing a second series of ‘‘ Scenes in Constantinople,” in which, he 
says, the character of the Turk will appear to far greater advantage than 
it does in the present one. We are glad to hear this. The author is 
well qualified to make English readers intimate with both private and 

ublic life in the Levant; and, after feasting us with the horrors of 
Parkish misrule and violence, it will be a relief to peruse anything that 
in more recent times can assist in effacing the memory of i & acts of a 
gloomy, insatiate tyranny. 








